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Any  market  for  life  insurance  can  be  quickly 
divided  into  two  kinds  of  people.  Those  who 
buy.  And  those  who  don’t,  can’t  or  won’t. 

The  problem  is  how  to  reach  more  of  the 
right  kind— the  buyers.  In  Chicago,  that’s 
easy.  Most  of  them  read  the  Tribune. 

In  city  and  suburban  households,  68%  of 
all  life  insurance  buyers  read  the  Sunday 
Tribime;  50%  read  the  Daily  Tribune. 

Now  maybe  you  market  luggage,  layettes 
or  lemon  juice  rather  than  life  insurance.  It 

More  Readers . . .  More  Buyers . . .  More  Results 


makes  little  difference.  The  Tribune  still  de¬ 
livers  a  larger  audience  of  your  actual  buyers 
than  any  other  Chicago  newspaper. 

To  sell  more  to  your  kind  of  people— the 
people  who  buy  —  use  the  Tribune  in  Chicago. 


Your  kind  of  people  are  the 
kind  who  buy— and  our  new 
MARKET  POWER  study  tells 
who  they  are,  what  they  buy 
and  how  to  sell  them  more. 
Call  a  Tribune  representative 
for  the  full  story. 
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SCOTT  new,  improved^ 

IDEAL  MAT  ROLLING  MACHINE 

‘“Built  Better  for  Better  Mots! 


Micrometer  adjustment  dials  conveniently  mounted 
on  top  of  machine  for  easy,  accurate  reading. 


Size  of  Bed  .  .  .  34”  x  44”,  6”  thick,  steel  buffer 
plates  at  each  end. 


Height  of  Bed  .  . .  36”, 


Overall  Sizes  .  .  .  8OV4”  long  over  bed,  width 
61  Vx”,  height  SBMi”. 


Weight  .  .  .  11,000  lbs. 


3HP  Reversible  Motor,  equipped  with  automatic 
brake. 


Forms,  loaded  and  unloaded,  from  either  end  or 
either  side. 


Finger  tip  push  button  controls,  located  at  each 
end  of  machine,  include  mushroom  head  “Stop" 
button,  on  and  off  light  switch,  forward  and  reverse  . 
start  and  stop. 


Anti-friction  bearings  throughout. 


SCOTT 


They're  in...in  Indiana 

with  The  STAR  and  The  NEWS 

Morning  4  Sunday  Evtning 


m 


Your  products  can  move  into  the  684,000  homes  of  Central 
Indiana,  too— with  frequent  doses  of  advertising  in  The 
Indianapolis  Star  and  The  News. 

To  build  solid  distribution  and  sales  in  this  $4.3  billion,  45 
county  market,  use  the  saturation  coverage  (53.1%  of  ALL 
families)  that  only  this  powerful  selling  team  can  provide. 

Here’s  the  best  way  to  create  brand  preference  for  your 
products,  at  low  dollar  cost! 


The  Indianapolis  Star  and  The  Indianapolis  News 


Kally-Smith  Company,  National  Rapraaantativaa 


"Thirty-one  years  ago,  residents 
of  North  Providence  were 
throwing  eggs  at  the  Hewetts. 
but  last  night  they  threw  a 
party  for  the  couple” 

ANEW 
LEAD  TO 
AN  OLD, 

OLD  STORY. . . 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Hewett  were 
Democrats  in  North  Providence,  R.  I. 
back  when  you  could  hardly  find  one. 

But  the  courage  of  their  convictions 
saw  them  through  some  stormy  politi¬ 
cal  weather.  And  —  as  the  lead  on  their 
50th  wedding  anniversary  story  indi¬ 
cates  -  the  eggs  that  came  their  way 
most  recently  were  in  the  caket  This 
is  another  example  of  The  Providence 
Journal  -  Biilletin  at  work  bringing 
the  news  to  New  England  .  .  .  with 
character  .  .  .  competence  .  .  .  color! 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 
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j  OCTOBER 

'  21-24— Central  Region  Promotion  Workhop.  Jack  Tar  Hotel,  Lansing,  Mich. 

\  22-25 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers.  Warwick 
Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

25— Newspaper  Comic  Coundl,  Hotel  Park  Lane,  New  York. 

25-28— Sigma  Delta  Chi,  National  Convention,  Hotel  Fontainebleau,  Miami 
I  Beach,  Ra. 

j  26-28— Houston  Journalism  Assembly,  University  of  Houston,  Texas. 

!  27-28— Georgia-Alabama  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
Dinkler-Tutwiler  Hotel,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
j  27-29— Rocky  Mountain  Mechanical  Conference,  Brown  Palace  Hotel, 
I  Denver. 

28— Nebraska  Press  Women,  Hotel  Yancey,  Grand  Island. 

28 —  Wisconsin  UPl  Newspaper  Editors,  Lorraine  Hotel,  Madison. 

I  28-31— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers,  Brown  Palace, 
Denver,  Colo. 

29 —  AP  Association  of  Florida,  University  Inn,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

31 — Arizona  AP  members.  Flagstaff. 


NOVEMBER 

2-3 — Freedom  of  Information  Conference,  School  of  Journalism,  University 
of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

2-4— Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
Hotel  Marion,  Salem,  Oregon. 

2-4— Association  of  National  Advertisers,  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 
I  5-6— Kansas-Missouri  AP  Association,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

5- 7 — NNPA  Eastern  Regional  Workshop,  Somerset  Hotel,  Boston. 

6- 17 — New  Methods  of  Production  Seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
j  9-11 — West  Virginia  Press  Association,  Stonewall  Jackson  Hotel,  Clarksburg, 
i  12-15 — Public  Relations  Society  of  America,  Shamrock-Hilton  Hotel,  Hous- 
j  ton,  Texas. 

13- 15 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Boca  Raton,  Florida. 

14- 18 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  Sheraton-Oallas  Hotel,  Dallas, 
Texas. 

j  16-18 — Copley  Newspapers  Seminar  for  Classified  Advertising  Managers. 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 


DECEMBER 

2-3 — North  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Robert  E.  Lee  Hotel,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

4-15 — American  Press  Institute,  City  Editors  Seminar,  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 


1962 

JANUARY 

8-19— American  Press  Institute.  Circulation  Managers  Seminar,  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

14- 16— Great  Lakes  Mechanical  Conference.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

19- 20 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Hotel  Clovis,  Clovis,  N.  M. 

20 —  ON  PA  Composing  Room  Foremen,  Register-Guard,  Eugene. 

20-22 — Texas  APME,  Carlton  Hotel,  Tyler,  Texas. 

29-Feb.  9— American  Press  Institute,  Editors  (newspapers  over  75,000 
circulation)  Seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

FEBRUARY 

8-9 — Colorado  State  AP  Association,  The  Brown  Palace,  Denver. 

15- 17 — Minnesota  Newspaper  Association,  Hotel  St.  Paul,  St.  Paul. 

16- 17 — Oregon  Press  Conference,  co-sponsored  ONPA  and  U.  of  Oregon 
School  of  Journalism,  Eugene  Hotel,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Feb.  19-March  2 — Advertising  Executives  (newspapers  under  75,000  circu¬ 
lation)  seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 


MARCH 

12-23 — Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  seminar,  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 
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Are  you  weary  of  trying  to  work  out  schedules  to  match  up  with  CID  and/or 
bulk  requirements?  Do  you  worry  over  short  rates  and  other  involvements 
if  conditions  make  it  impossible  to  fulfill  continuity  or  linage  commitments? 

Advertisers  who  use  The  Kansas  City  Star  are  free  of  such  restrictions  and 
forebodings.  They  run  what  and  when  they  choose.  They  incur  no  penalties 
for  incomplete  schedules.  And  that  isn’t  all  .  .  . 

The  Kansas  City  Star’s  flat  milline  rate  of  $1.79  for  its 
morning  and  evening  eireulation  gives  advertisers  more  sales 
eontaets  per  dollar  than  are  obtainable  at  the  CID  rate, 
bulk  rate  or  open  rate  of  any  other  newspaper  in  America. 

It  is  tbe  rock-bottom  advertising  buy  of  the  nation. 

If  you  are  searching  for  “DSP”  (Unique  Selling  Proposition)  as  defined 
and  dramatized  by  Rosser  Reeves  in  "Realities  In  Advertising,” 
here  it  is  without  equal  in  volume,  quality  or  price. 


Circulation:  Morn  &  Eve  670,284;  Morn  332,802;  Eve 
337.482.  Plot  Notional  Rote:  Mom'&  Eve  1.20  'Milline  1.79); 
Morn  .86  (Milline  2.55);  Eve  .85  iMilline  2.52). 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 


rwin  A 


umn 


Honkymooning  in  Rome  are  “Hoosier  in  New  York”  < olumn- 
ist  Jane  Aliison  {Indianapolis  Star  and  Phoenix  Arizona 
Republic)  and  Howard  Warren  Allen,  vicepresident  and  public 
relations  director  for  the  Manville  Sales  Corp.  in  New  York 
and  a  former  writer  for  the  Anderson  (Ind.)  HeraUl.  Matron 
of  honor  at  the  wedding  in  New  York  was  Mrs.  Eugene  Pulliam, 
wife  of  the  publisher  of  the  Indianapolis  Star  and  News.  ...  A 
newspaperwoman  was  first  referred  to  as  a  “she-intelligencer,” 
according  to  the  new  book.  “The  Beginnings  of  the  English 
Newspaper  1620-1660,”  published  Monday  by  Harvard  I'niver- 
sity  Press.  It’s  by  Dr.  Joseph  Frank,  associate  professor  of 
English  at  the  University  of  Rochester,  who  was  a  (Aiicaf'o 
Sun-Times  cub  in  1939.  .  .  .  Columnist  William  M.  Clark, 
Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald,  is  author  of  “More  Tales  of 
Cedar  River”  (McKay).  .  .  .  Hugh  Baillie,  former  prt'sident 
of  United  Press  International,  who  is  at  work  on  another  book, 
“Mistakes  of  the  Mighty,”  returned  from  a  six-week  cruise  to 
the  South  Seas.  .  .  .  One  newspaper  provides  heads  for  both 
its  state  wire  service  associations.  Managing  Editor  A1  Hewitt. 
Shreveport  (La.)  Times,  is  the  newly  elected  president  of  the 
United  Press  International  Newspaper  Association  of  Louisiana 
(UPINAL),  and  Times  News  Editor  Allan  M.  Lazarus  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Louisiana-Mississippi  Associated  Press  Association. 
“It  gets  amusing  as  we  josh  one  another  in  our  daily  news 
conference  to  select  the  stories  for  top  play — each  of  us  eyeing 
the  other  if  he  selects  his  association’s  story,”  confesses  Mr. 
Hewitt.  “Needless  to  say,  we  use  the  better  story,  hut  when 
there’s  little  difference.  .  .  .” 

— The  late  Dudley  Nichols  once  wrote  a  friend: 

“Last  nitdit  1  felt  like  a  rauseum  piece,  like  an  ancient.  A  prl  didn’t 
know  who  wrote  Thanatopsis.  I  told  her:  William  Cullen  Bryant.  The 
poem,  1  think,  was  in  my  McGuffey’s  Reader  when  1  was  a  whelp.  Then 
I  remembered  an  anecdote  and  told  it:  When  I  was  a  cub  on  the  (old) 
Post  in  New  York,  early  1920,  I  was  one  day  in  the  Library.  Oh  yes, 
we  called  it  the  Library,  not  the  Morgue,  on  that  genteel  old  paper 
which  was  like  a  New  York  spinster-sister  of  the  Boston  Transcript. 

“As  1  was  getting  down  a  book,  J.  Rankin  Towse,  the  old  drama 
critic,  came  in  and  peered  at  a  high  shelf.  ‘Would  you,’  he  ((uavered, 
‘get  me  down  that  volume,  young  man?’  1  climbed  the  ladder,  he 
directed  me.  I  found  the  volume,  climbed  down  and  put  it  in  his  hands. 
He  looked  from  the  book  to  me  meditatively,  and  remarked:  ‘You  know, 
young  man,  when  1  came  to  the  Evening  Post  from  Oxford  years  ago 
I  climbed  that  very  ladder  and  got  down  this  very  Iwok  for  the  editor. 
1  was  about  your  age  then.’ 

“  ‘Who.’  1  asked,  ‘was  the  editor,  Mr.  Towse?’ 

“  ‘Oh.  William  Cullen  Bryant,  of  course,’  said  Towse,  and  toddled 
off  to  his  office. 

“There  were  three  old  men  on  the  Post  when  I  went  there  in 
late  1919.  Towse;  Henry  Fink,  the  music  critic,  who  had  known  Fran* 
Liszt  and  would  talk  about  him  at  the  drop  of  a  pencil;  and  Charles 
Pike  Sawyer,  the  savant  of  the  theatre.  Sawyer  sent  me  uptown  one 
night  as  proxy  for  an  appointment  he  was  unable  to  keep.  With  whom? 
With  Ellen  Terry!  She  was  still  beautiful  in  her  seventies! 

“Towse,  Fink  and  Sawyer  all  wrote  their  copy  with  pens.  You  could 
still  hear  the  scratching  of  pens  in  Park  Row.” 


Worcester 
Telegram-Gazette 
carries  more 
Retail  Grocery  Linage 
than  any  other  newspaper 
in  New  England* 


lat  a  fabulous  plat 
to  set  before  the 
food  advertiser. 


Source:  Media  Records  Inc.  1960 


Dizzy  Diary 

— With  Merton  T.  Akers,  who  writes  those  weekly  “This  Was  lh« 
Civil  War”  articles  for  United  Press  International,  to  the  Gvd 
W'ar  Round  Table  to  hear  Allan  Keller,  ISetv  York  W' orld-Telegran 
&  Sun  feature  writer  and  Columbia  University  journalism  in 
structor,  discuss  his  fourth  book,  “Morgan’s  Raid”  (Bobbs-Merrill) 

— ^With  Charles  Francis,  former  newspaperman  who  as  a  membe 
of  the  staff  of  William  J.  Donoghue  Associates  is  helping  publitw 
the  New  York  World’s  Fair  1964-65,  to  the  American  Revolutioe 
Round  Table  at  Faunces  Tavern,  where  Washington  said  goodbyi 
to  his  officers.  Dr.  North  Callahan,  New  York  syndicated  columnUi 
and  New  York  University  history  professor,  presented  a  scrcdl  tt 
the  great-great-great  granddaughter  of  Gen.  Henry  Knox,  Wash 
ington’s  artillery  officer.  She  is  Mrs.  Dorsha  Hayes. 

-—With  Frederick  Mordaunt  Hall,  distinguished  newspaperman 
to  his  reunion  with  several  other  alumni  of  the  old  Netc  Yort 
Herald  and  to  view  a  collection  of  James  Gordon  Bennett  memora¬ 
bilia  at  the  Overseas  Press  Club. 
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who  control 

the  biggest  advertising  budgets. 


published  at: 

NEW  YORK  •  WASHINGTON.  D.C.  •  CHICOPEE  FALLS.  MASS. 
CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 

. . .  and  big,  neve  Riverside  {Calif.)  plant  nou>  under  tvay 


Best  Newspaperhoy 

IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


Clarence  M.  Ditiow  III,  Patriot-News  carrier,  (shown  with  publisher  Edwin 
F.  Russell,  obove)  was  selected  as  No.  1  newspoperboy  in  Pennsylvania  by  th« 
Pennsylvania  Newspoper  Publishers  Assn.  Like  Clarence,  ell  our  2,000  news- 
paperboys  ore  constantly  troinad  in  "Service  to  the  Customer." 

The  Potriot-News  is  the  young  people's  fovorite  newspaper  in  Central 
Pennsylvonio  because  of  its  for-reech  ing  youth  programs  including  the 
Youth  Festivol  .  .  .  Youth  Forum  .  .  .  Science  Fair  .  .  .  Spelling  Bee  and 
mony  others. 

To  reoch  end  tell  your  story  to  the  Central  Pennsylvonio  youth  oudience 
.  .  .  .  there  is  only  one  medium  .  .  .  and  that  is  .  .  .  the 


Represented  Netienelly  by  Moloney,  Regen  &  Schmitt 


editorial 


Cuban  Documents 

IF  THF.Y'  are  authentic,  the  tlocunients  allegetily  taken  from  the  Cu¬ 
ban  Embassy  in  Argentina  contain  a  blueprint  for  Communist 
infiltration  of  the  press  in  Latin  America  aimed  at  ultimate  subver¬ 
sion  and  control  of  that  press. 

The  Committee  on  Freedom  of  the  Press  of  the  In  ter- American 
Press  Association  believes  their  validity  has  been  established  “beyond 
any  reasonable  doubt.”  The  .\rgentine  Foreign  Ministry,  after  ex¬ 
amination  of  signatures  by  handwriting  ex|>erts,  declares  they  are 
worthless  forgeries.  We  have  to  assume  they  are  talking  about  the 
same  set  of  letters. 

It  will  come  as  no  surprise,  however,  if  they  are  eventually  proven 
to  be  authentic  because  the  tactics  projmsed  are  typical  of  Communism 
around  the  world  and  of  Castroism  throughout  Latin  America. 

The  press  of  Latin  America  should  be  alert  to  the  danger,  how¬ 
ever,  because  it  is  particularly  vulnerable  to  subversion  due  to  the 
stringent  and  unrealistic  labor  laws  existing  in  most  of  those  coun¬ 
tries.  In  some  countries  it  is  impossible  for  an  employer,  even  a  news- 
pajjer,  to  discharge  an  employe  for  any  reasrm  once  he  is  hired  with¬ 
out  exorbitant  financial  jx.*nalties.  In  other  countries  it  is  flatly  im¬ 
possible  to  discharge  an  employe  who  is  an  officer  of  a  union  even 
though  he  does  no  work  to  earn  his  pay.  Under  these  conditions,  in¬ 
filtration  and  subversion  become  relatively  simple. 

Such  devices  classificxi  as  social  security  measures  actually  deny  a 
free  institution  like  a  newspajier  any  security  at  all. 

We  believe  that  most  resjmnsible  newspaper  editors  and  publishers 
in  Latin  America,  and  their  governments,  are  aware  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  menace.  They  shoidd  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  suitable  modifica¬ 
tion  of  these  labor  laws  which  would  truly  protect  the  interests  of 
the  workers  but  which  would  also  grant  an  opportunity  for  survival 
to  free  institutions  and  free  newspapers. 


Minow’s  Views 


Scornful  men  bring  a  city  into  a  .snare: 
hut  wise  men  turn  atcay  wrath. — Pror- 
erhs,  XXIX;  8. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

«  THE  FOURTH  ESTATI 

The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journaliit, 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom, 
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1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 
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BUREAUS 


V|^ E  ARE  confused  by  Newton  N.  Minow,  chairman  of  the  Federal 
”  Communications  Commission.  In  an  exclusive  interview  with 
E8cP  in  this  issue  he  expresses  concern  about  newspaper  ownership 
of  a  television  station  in  a  one-newspajjer  town  and  in  the  same  breath 
admits  that  newspapers  often  have  a  better  approach  to  programming 
and  often  are  completely  indejx;ndent  of  the  newspaper’s  editorial 
|x>licies. 

They  are  more  apt  to  see  their  resjx)nsibilities  to  the  community, 
is  the  way  he  put  it. 

If  that  is  so,  then  why  is  there  concern  about  newspaper  ownership. 
Shouldn’t  FCC  be  guided  by  a  policy  of  granting  licenses  to  those 
who  best  serve  the  public  interest,  rather  than  grant  those  licenses 
solely  on  the  jwlicy  of  diversification  of  ownership?  Where  does  the 
public  interest  lie  in  turning  over  a  radio  or  television  frequency  to 
an  untried  and  unproven  applicant? 

We  think  the  only  sensible  jx>licy  for  FCC  is  to  grant  and  renew 
licenses  to  those  who  consistently  demonstrate  and  prove  their  sta¬ 
tions  are  operated  in  the  public’s  interest.  If  that  requirement  is  not 
being  fulfilled,  then  we  agree  the  FCC  should  entertain  a  change  of 
ownership. 
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letters 


CARTOON  IDEA  OF  THE  WEEK 


INEXPENSIVE 

I  was  shocked  by  Fred  Bertram’s  story, 
“U.S.  Propaganda  Odd  Jobs  Pay  Re¬ 
porters  $175,000”  (Sept.  2).  I  would  have 
cheered  had  the  figure  been  $1,175,000  for 
the  5-year  period,  and  $230,289  instead  of 
$30,289  for  a  year. 

We  should  all  know  by  now  that  the 
battle  for  men’s  minds  is  as  urgent  as  the 
battle  for  atomic  supremacy  in  the  West 
vs.  East  struggle. 

The  United  States  Information  Agency 
should  be  congratulated  for  drawing  on 
the  world’s  finest  reservoir  of  “propaganda 
reservists”,  America’s  newspapermen.  Since 
this  professional  group  comprises  such  an 
important  asset — and  weapon,  it  is  only 
simple  common  sense  to  use  them  in  a 
battle  for  our  country’s  very  existence. 

Leo  J.  Margolin 

New  York  University 


SHOCK  WAVES 

MAULDIN,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch 


SOMETHING  FOR  THE  GALS 

Kudos  to  E  &  P  for  its  fine  profiles  of 
women  of  the  press. 

What  better  way  to  gain  feminine  read¬ 
ership? 

In  this  femme’s  opinion,  you’re  now 
cooking  on  all  burners. 

Nancy  Osgood 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 


in  haste,  and  I  do  feel  your  pages  have 
generally  helped  to  raise  us  from  the  sex- 
photographer  category.  Thank  you  for 
those  efforts. 

John  Ahlhauser 
Miluaukee  (Wis.)  Journal 


NEVER  A  BOOK 

Somebody’s  typewriter  slipped. 

You  refer  (Aug.  26  “Hollywood  Style”) 
to  “the  time  ‘Front  Page’  disappeared 
from  the  best-seller  lists.” 

“The  Front  Page”  was  a  stage  play,  and 
later  a  movie,  but  never  a  book. 

Allan  M.  Lazarus 
Shreveport  (La.)  Times. 


‘WORKING  STIFF  DISAGREES 

As  a  working  stiff  who  has  covered  the 
State  Department  for  more  years  than  Mr. 
Carl  T.  Rowan  has  had  his  journalism 
certification  1  wish  to  take  exception  to  the 
inference  of  his  talk  at  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  that  the  working  press  is  ready  to 
commit  high  treason  for  the  sake  of  a 
l)eat,  a  scoop  or  a  buck.  His  comments 
were  made,  I  believe,  in  answer  to  criti¬ 
cism  that  the  policies  of  the  current  ad¬ 
ministration  are  too  .secret.  (E&P,  Oct.  7, 
Page  11.) 

There  was  a  similar,  less  heralded  effort 
to  blame  a  careless  press  for  the  failure  of 
the  Cuban  invasion.  It  has,  I  trust,  been 
forgotten,  since  it  has  since  been  learned 
that  Moscow  and  Havana  were  broadcast¬ 
ing  the  coming  debacle  before  it  hap¬ 
pened.  And  it  was  later  learned  that  the 
invasion  fleet  was  rendezvousing  under  the 
surveillance  of  Castro’s  planes  long  before 
the  landings. 

One  weakness  of  the  Kennedy  adminis¬ 
tration’s  press  relations,  as  far  as  I  can 
observe,  lies  in  the  placing  of  experienced 
newsmen  from  remote  areas  into  situa¬ 
tions  which  they  do  not  understand  and 
dealing  with  reporters  whom,  for  the  most 
part,  they  fear  rather  than  trust.  Over¬ 
night  they  are  transmuted  into  policy 
makers — instead  of  implements  of  policy 
— dedicated  to  creating  an  image  instead 
of  letting  a  genuine  article  create  its  own 
reflection. 

Where  Mr.  Rowan  speaks  with  awe  of 
the  reporter  who  refrained  from  publish¬ 
ing  a  story  which  might  cause  interna¬ 
tional  complications,  my  experience  has 
been  that  this  is  quite  commonplace.  The 
gripes  come  from  the  press  when  some 

Weekly  Editor  .  50  other  medium  is  used  as  a  chosen  instru- 
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CHEESECAKE,  NO! 

We  were  disappointed  to  see  the  identi¬ 
fication  of  photographers  and  cheesecake 
in  the  July  8th  issue.  While  I’m  not  exact¬ 
ly  proud  of  beauty  contests,  one  did  exist 
at  Wichita  so  I  don’t  object  to  your  pic¬ 
turing  it,  but  1  do  find  the  headline  un¬ 
justly  degrading. 

Well,  maybe  the  words  were  grabbed 


E&P  Index 


ment  to  break  a  story  which  another  has 
withheld. 

Most  tasteless,  though,  I  felt,  was  the 
comment  that  newspapers  are  in  business 
to  make  money — or  a  buck.  I  had  thought 
that  was  one  of  the  essential  features  of 
the  capitalistic  system.  I  have  known  few 
newspapermen  who  have  moved  into  gov¬ 
ernment  service  at  a  loss  in  income.  Is 
that  bad,  too? 

To  me  Mr.  Rowan  seems  to  have  come 
from  a  strange  world  into  a  strange  world. 
From  {K>litical  reporting  with  a  party 
allegiance,  perhaps? 

John  A.  Reichman 
»  *  * 

COVERING  CARLA 

The  Star-Telegram  city  room  enjoyed 
the  vivid  accounts  (Sept.  16)  of  how 
coastal  journalists  either  “shook  hands 
with  Carla”  and  “felt  like  a  fool”  or 
“kissed  Carla  on  the  cheek”  and  were 
branded  as  “fools.” 

So  the  S-T  city  room  feels  that  if  that 
foolishness  role  is  not  copyrighted  it  would 
like  to  enter  a  minor  claim.  It  was  the 
only  Texas  paper  so  far  as  we  know  that 
bought  a  1961  automobile  just  for  Carla. 
And  it  sent  two  men  more  than  300  miles 
to  lose  the  automobile,  two  raincoats  and 
a  lot  of  comfort  just  to  have  its  own  eye¬ 
witness  accounts  at  two  key  spots  when 
Carla  hit. 

John  Mort  and  Harley  Pershing  sat  or 
paced  the  hurricane  out  at  Galveston  and 
Victoria.  Mort  hitch-hiked  into  Galveston 
on  one  of  the  last  cars  to  enter  the  city 
after  a  backlash  of  wind  spun  his  rented 
automobile  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  full  force  of  the  hurricane  hit  south 
of  Galveston  but  Pershing  was  on  the 
reception  committee  in  the  Victoria  area 
which  was  devastated.  He  had  his  rain¬ 
coat  tom  from  his  back  by  the  wind  and 
the  limb  of  a  tree  crashed  the  window 
of  his  car  as  he  prowled  the  city  during 
the  storm’s  peak. 

A,  J.  Griffith 

Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Short  Takes 

Everybody  here  was  delijffited  Sunday 
as  “Press  Days”  came  to  an  end.  —  El 
Pano  (Tex.)  Times. 

• 

He  said  the  planting  of  holy  bushes 
around  the  tennis  court  also  has  started. 

—  Kansas  City  (Kans.)  Kansan. 

Muncie  school  children  will  wreck  their 
young  brains  again  in  an  attempt  to  win 
the  slogan  contest.  —  Muncie  (Ind.) 
Evening  Press. 

• 

This  region  was  special  problems  be¬ 
cause  of  its  geography,  its  distance  from 
the  capital,  and  its  swindling  population. 

—  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

“Bite  by  bite,  a  little  at  a  time,  if  we 
persist,  we  will  win  and  send  the  Com¬ 
munists  back  to  Russia,”  he  said.  —  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald-Express. 


TIMES 

CIRCULATION 
CONTINUES 
TO  GAIN 


UP  36,090 
WEEKDAYS 

UP  12,760 
SUNDAYS 


Circulation  of  The  New  York  Times  continues 
to  gain.  Net  paid  sale  for  the  six  months 
ended  September  30  averaged  680,265,  a 
gain  over  the  same  period  last  year  of 
36,090.  Sunday  sale  averaged  1,306,418, 
a  gain  of  12,760. 

Currently,  circulation  is  running  over 
760,000  weekdays,  1,400,000  Sundays. 

Steady  circulation  gains  reflect  reader  satis¬ 
faction.  More  and  more  readers  are  finding 
today’s  New  York  Times  a  more  interesting, 
more  rewarding  newspaper. 

So  are  advertisers. 
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Minow  Sees  Competition 
As  Key  to  Renewal  Time 


1-Station,  1-Newspaper  Towns 
Concern  to  FCC  Commissioner 

Bv  Gerrv  Van  der  Heuvel 


Renewal  time  is  an  open  con¬ 
test,  as  far  as  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Chairman  Newton 
N.  Minow  is  concerned. 

In  an  interview  with  E.  &  P.’s 
Washin^on  bureau  staff,  Mr. 
Minow  said  he  thought  “some¬ 
body  should  come  in  to  compete 
at  renewal  time  on  applications 
of  all  radio  and  TV  stations.” 

“In  the  absence  of  a  chal¬ 
lenge,”  he  added,  “there  is  little 
that  can  be  done.” 

On  the  specific  question  of 
newspaper  ownership  of  stations 
he  said  the  commission  was 
“concerned  most  of  all  where 
only  one  newspaper  and  one  TV 
station  exists  in  a  community.” 

However,  he  stressed  that  no 
generalization  was  possible. 

“In  an  ideal  situation,”  he 
said,  “you  would  have  the  voices 
of  communication  spread  out  as 
much  as  possible.  It  is  the  com¬ 
mission’s  policy  that  all  things 
being  equal  it  prefers  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  oAvnership  of  news¬ 
papers  and  radio-tv,  but  all 
things,”  he  added,  “are  never 
equal.” 

Belter  Approach 

For  instance,  he  pointed  out, 
newspapers  often  have  a  better 
approach  to  programming.  They 
are  more  apt  to  see  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  the  community. 
In  addition,  he  said,  “some  news¬ 
paper-owned  stations  are  com¬ 
pletely  independent  of  their 
newspaper  owners’  editorial  pol¬ 
icies.  WGN  in  Chicago  does  not 
reflect  any  editorial  line  of  the 
Tribune.  WTMJ,  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  station  is  another  fine 
example.” 

On  the  other  hand,  he  is  ob¬ 
viously  concerned  about  the  po¬ 
tential  danger  m  permitting 
public  opinion  to  be  molded  by  a 
powerful  few. 

In  a  dissenting  opinion  to  the 
commission’s  recent  order  grant¬ 
ing  the  Gannett  newspaper 
chain’s  application  to  increase 
its  operation  on  Channel  10  in 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Minow 
quoted  at  length  from  a  state¬ 
ment  made  by  Congressman 
Luther  A.  Johnson  of  Texas 
when  the  Radio  Act  of  1927  was 
under  consideration.  (The  Com¬ 
mission  approved  the  Gannett 
Co.’s  application  4  to  2.) 

‘Powerful  Weapon’ 

The  gist  of  Mr.  Johnson’s 
statement  was  that  concentra¬ 
tion  of  control  of  the  broad¬ 
casting  media  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  would  be  a  powerful  and 
devastating  weapon. 

Mr.  Minow  said  it  has  never 
been  doubted  that  this  was  the 
sentiment  reflected  in  the  policy 
of  the  act  and  the  policies  of 
the  commission. 

In  the  absence  of  competing 
application  in  the  Gannett  case, 
he  thought  the  commission 
“should  at  least  require  a  show¬ 
ing  of  affirmative  public  interest 
to  be  served  before  it  authorizes 
a  substantial  increase  in  that 
applicant’s  share  of  the  com¬ 
munity’s  television  facilities.” 

The  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  publishes 
both  daily  papers  in  Rochester, 
The  Democrat  &  Chronicle  and 
The  Times  Union. 

‘Tough  Problem’ 

Seldom  daunted,  at  least  pub¬ 
licly,  the  combative  young  FCC 
chairman  admitted  that  “it’s  a 
tough  problem.” 

“The  commission  encourages 
diversifying  the  media,”  he  said, 
“but  applying  it  to  specific  cases 
is  difficult.” 

Also  complicating  the  news¬ 
paper  ownership  problem,  Mr. 
Minow  said,  is  the  fact  that 
compared  to  TV  the  newspaper 
business  is  not  very  good  today 
and  many  TV  stations  are  carry¬ 
ing  the  newspapers. 

Asked  if  TV  was  still  a  good 
investment,  even  at  current  in¬ 
flated  prices,  Mr.  Minow  said, 
“There  is  no  question  about  it.” 

“The  earnings  of  a  VHF 
channel  in  a  major  city,”  he 


said,  “are  many,  many  times 
the  earnings  of  a  newspaper.” 

Switching  from  the  pros  and 
cons  of  newspaper  ownership, 
Mr.  Minow  pointed  out  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
problems  of  television  and  the 
problems  of  radio. 

“Much  of  the  thinking  in 
general  on  the  purpose  of  radio 
stations  is  obsolete,”  he  said. 
“The  advances  in  electronics 
have  taken  radio  out  of  a  local 
community  and  given  it  a  larger 
area  to  serve.” 

He  said  he  is  inclined  to  en¬ 
courage  more  radio  stations  to 
specialize  (good  music,  religion, 
education,  etc.)  as  long  as  there 
are  enough  stations  to  give  the 
listeners  balanced  programming 
if  they  choose  to  have  it.  How¬ 
ever,  the  specializing  station 
must  show  how  it  meets  the 
needs  of  the  community. 

Saturation  Point 

There  is  a  saturation  point, 
also,  in  the  allowable  number  of 
radio  stations.  (“If  there  are  19 
stations  in  a  market  and  a  20th 
comes  along  he  often  degrades 
the  service  of  the  other  19.”) 

Mr.  Minow  said  that  while  he 
encourages  more  TV  stations  he 
would  be  tough  about  adding 
more  radio  stations,  which,  ap¬ 
parently,  is  just  what  the  broad¬ 
casters  want,  but  on  their  own 
terms. 

“Broadcasters  come  in  every 
day  and  tell  me  there  are  too 
many  stations,”  he  said.  “When 
I  tell  them  that  limiting  stations 
calls  for  regulations  they  say 
‘we  don’t  want  any  more  regula¬ 
tions,’  but  they  don’t  want  any 
more  competition,  either.” 

On  the  overall  problems  of 
the  FCC,  the  broadcaster,  and 
the  viewer,  Minow  pointed  out 
that  the  FCC  broadcast  bureau 
has  some  200  employees  and 
5,000  stations  to  serve.  They  are 
doing  spot-checking  of  stations 
and  are  taking  a  hard  look  at 
renewals.  To  date  the  commis¬ 
sion  under  Chairman  Minow  has 
issued  17  one-year,  probationary 
type,  renewals. 

Nor  can  broadcasters  count 
any  longer  on  staying  in  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  “stability  of  license” 
policy. 

The  policy  came  about  in  the 
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Broadcasters  Tell  FCC 
Not  To  Trespass 

Washington 

The  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  has  told  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  that  it  will  have  “trespassed 
from  its  rightful  and  legal  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  foster  and  en¬ 
courage  improved  programming 
into  the  forbidden  territory  of 
abridgment  of  freedom”  if  it 
seeks  to  dictate  what  Ameri¬ 
cans  should  hear  and  see  on 
radio  and  television. 

The  NAB  also  said  the  FCC 
proposes  “unwarranted  and  un¬ 
necessary  burdens”  on  broad¬ 
casters  in  its  proposed  revision 
of  program  logging  procedures 
which  would  require  myriad  de¬ 
tailed  information  on  types  of 
programs  and  the  exact  times 
they  are  aired. 


1940’s  when  in  spite  of  evidence 
presented  against  a  station  the 
FCC  granted  the  license  con¬ 
tending  it  was  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest  to  have  stability  of  a 
license.  Minow  said  he  doesn’t 
think  the  theory  still  applies. 

Still  Likes  Job 

Side  tracked  from  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  mass  communications 
the  35-year-old  FCC  chairman, 
who  has  had  a  few  skirmishes 
with  the  industry  in  his  first 
eight  months  in  office,  said  he 
still  likes  his  job  but  he  is 
having  trouble  “managing  my 
own  time.” 

Tacitly  referring  to  the  failure 
of  Congress  to  approve  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  original  FCC  re¬ 
organization  plan,  Mr.  Minow 
said  that  as  judge,  administrator 
and  policy  maker  he  has  no  time 
left  to  make  an  effort  to  “or¬ 
ganize  to  operate  efficiently.  But 
I  think  we’re  making  progress,” 
he  added. 

No  ‘Career’  Man 

On  the  adjustment  from  pri¬ 
vate  to  public  life  the  former 
Stevenson  law  partner  said: 

“I’m  no  career  person  but  I 
think  everyone,  at  some  time  in 
his  life,  ought  to  be  involved  in 
public  life.  I  agree  with  Clarence 
Randall  (former  president  of  In¬ 
land  Steel  Company  Chicago) 
that  there  should  be  a  constant 
interchange  between  the  busi¬ 
ness  community  and  govern¬ 
ment. 

“Businessmen  should  get  in 
government  and  render  public 
service,”  he  added,  “or  quit 
griping  about  the  bureaucracy.” 
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Press  of  Americas 
Time  to  Each  Other 


All  pictures 
by  Bob  Warner  of 
E&P  staff 


JORGE  ZAYAS,  editor-!n-exile  of 
Avance,  Havana,  reads  report  on 
freedom  of  the  press  in  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic. 


DIAS  OUARTET:  Guillermo  Martinez  Marquez,  editor-in-exile  of  cl  ro/s, 
Havana;  Castro  Beeche,  President  of  lAPA  and  director  of  La  Naclon, 
San  Jose,  Costa  Rica;  Carlos  Lacerda,  director  of  Tribuna  Da  Imprensa. 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  T.  Graydon  Upton,  executive  vice-president  of  the 
Inter- American  Development  Bank. 


TRANSLATORS,  Italia  Morayta 
(right)  and  Guido  Gomez  de  Sil¬ 
va,  shared  the  duties  of  providing 
cortstant  interpretation  from  Eng¬ 
lish  into  Spanish  and  vice-versa 
during  entire  Freedom  of  the  Press 
Committee  meeting. 


ATTENTIVE  LISTENER  is  Andrew 
Heiskell,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Time  Magazine  and  president-elect 
of  lAPA. 


HEATED  SPEAKER;  L  Palais  Da- 
bayle,  editor  of  Novedodes,  Man¬ 
agua,  Nicaragua. 


IN  AUDIENCE  at  General  Assembly  session  are;  in  front,  John  R. 

Reitemeyer,  publisher  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courani  (loft)  and  JOHN  H.  PERRY,  JR.  of  the  Perry 

Romulo  O'Farrill,  Jr.,  vice-president  of  Novododes,  Mexico.  In  rear  is  Newspapers  reads  a  report  on  the 

Jack  R.  Howard,  vice-president  and  vice-chairman  of  Scripps-Howard  status  of  freedom  of  the  press  in 

Newspapers.  the  U.S. 
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Communists  After  Press 
Of  Americas,  lAPA  Told 

Times,  Matthews  Come  Under 
Heavy  Fire  from  Cuban  Exiles 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


“I  have  a  perfect  right  to 
fight  for  freedom  at  any  place 
and  at  anytime,”  Mr.  Beeche 
said.  “It  is  impossible  to  sepa¬ 
rate  politics  from  our  fight.  It 
is  a  fight  against  a  government. 
If  it  is  political,  let  it  be  so  con¬ 
sidered. 

Matthews  cited  the  case  of  the  --Mr.  Matthews  says  that 
Argentine  documents  and  the  everyone  must  have  the  right 
appearance  of  I A  PA  President  to  oppose  opinion.  With  this  I 
Oastro  Beeche  at  a  political  rally  agree  100  percent 
held  in  New  York  by  Anti-Cas-  ..Rut  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 

tro  exiles.  He  noted  that  ad-  Matthews  if  freedom  of  the 

vance  notice  had  lieen  given  to  pj^ess  was  lost  in  Cuba  because 
the  press  that  the  lAPA  presi-  of  corruption?” 
dent  would  attend  the  rally.  Mr.  Matthews  replied: 

A  "Communist  conspiracy  to  tion,  later  withdrawn,  linked  the  "As  a  man,  as  a  Costa  Rican  “j  had  not  thought  it  neces- 
infiltrate  and  seize  the  press  of  editorial  in  question  to  Mr.  Mat-  and  as  a  publisher,  he  had  every  sary  to  tell  this  group,  about 
the  Americas”  was  described  by  thews,  stating  it  expressed  the  right  to  attend  such  a  rally,”  the  corruption  during  the  Ba¬ 
the  Inter-American  Press  Asso-  same  concepts  as  the  Times’  edi-  Mr.  Matthews  said,  “but  not  as  tista  dictatorship  and  many 
ciation  Committee  on  Freedom  torial  writer’s  recent  book,  the  President  of  the  lAPA.  This  is  years  before.  This  is  history, 
of  the  Press  at  the  New  York  Cuban  Story.  ixilitics  not  journalism.”  This  passage  in  the  editorial 

assembly,  meeting  this  week.  What  the  Cuban  newspaper-  The  Argentine  documents,  he  was  evidently  taken  as  a  slur 
The  charge  was  based  on  men  objected  to  was  what  they  maintained,  were  of  interest,  Cuban  newspapers.  I  do  not 
three  confidential  documents  re-  term^  the  editorial’s  attempt  They  could  and  should  have  been  believe  that  a  press  could  be 
moved  from  the  Cuban  Embassy  “to  justify  what  happened  in  noted  with  reservations  as  to  wholly  free  under  a  dictatorship 
in  Argentina  by  a  former  consul  Cuba,  the  suppression  of  news-  their  authenticity.  such  as  Batista’s.  I  do  not  want 

there  who  has  now  defected,  papers  by  saying  that  it  was  the  “They  have  been  thoroughly  to  be  misquoted  as  saying  that 

Reproductions  were  attached  to  result  of  a  10-year  period  of  aired  and  condenmed,”  he  the  Cuban  press  as  a  whole  was 

the  report  read  to  members  by  corruption.”  argued.  “Either  the  committee  corrupt.  The  record  shows  that 

Jules  Dubois,  Chicago  Tribune  Signing  the  motion  were  Jose  accepted  the  documents  on  the  many  newspapers  accepted  sub¬ 
chairman,  Tuesday.  Ignacio  Rivero,  Diario  de  la  basis  of  wishful  thinking  or  it  sidies  from  Batista  right  up  to 

The  authenticity  of  the  docu-  Marina,  recipient  of  this  year’s  is  setting  itself  up  as  more  ex-  the  end.” 
ments  was  denied  by  the  Castro  Medal  of  the  Hero  of  the  Free  pert  than  the  experts  of  the  Guillermo  Martinez  Marquez, 
regime,  according  to  the  report,  Press;  Sergio  Carbo,  Prensa  Argentine  foreign  ministry.  editor-in-exile  of  Havana  El 
which  said,  in  part:  Libre;  Jorge  Zayas,  Avance;  “The  lAPA  went  out  of  its  paht,  objected  to  publication  by 

“But  the  presentation  of  the  Guillermo  Martinez  Marquez,  El  way  to  make  a  sensational  case  the  Times  of  plans  of  prepar- 

original  documents  by  Senor  Pais;  and  Amadeao  Barletta  of  this  issue.  I  submit  that  it  is  jnjj  for  the  invasion  of  Cuba 

Vitalio  de  LaTorre,  the  consul  Jr.,  El  Mundo.  Later  Jorge  politics  —  not  journalism." 

who  had  personally  removed  Quintana,  of  the  Cuban  maga- 


them  from  the  Embassy,  enabled  zine  Bohemia,  joined  in  support 
your  conunittee  to  substantiate  of  the  proposed  resolution, 
their  validity  beyond  any  rea-  . 

sonable  doubt,  for  he  was  stren-  Matthews  Speaks 

uously  cross-examined  by  those  On  Wednesday  morning,  be- 
present  at  a  board  of  directors  fore  Mr.  Matthews  replied,  it 
meeting,  Saturday,  Oct.  14.”  was  announced  there  would  be 
(A  Reuters  dispatch  from  J^Q  resolution  from  the  Cubans, 
Buenos  Aires  Oct.  17  said  the  ^ut  that  time  would  be  granted 
Foreign  Ministry  had  announced  for  debate.  Mr.  Matthews  sug- 
the  documents  in  question  were  j^^^ted  it  was  wrong  to  inject 
“apparently  worthless.”  Hand-  personalities,  that  the  real  issue 
writing  experts  had  said  the  involved  was  much  more  im- 
signature  on  the  document  of  portant  —  “the  right  to  dis- 
any  political  significance  was  gent.”  He  submitted  that  the 
not  identical  with  the  authentic  Times  is  opposed  to  Castro  and 
signature  provided  for  compari-  Communism,  but  that  the  Times 

evidently  has  different  ideas  on 

(Sles  Times  Editorial  to  combat  them  than  the 

editors  who  had  attacked  him 
Before  presenting  the  lengthy  and  the  newspaper, 
report,  Mr.  Dubois  noted  an  edi-  “If  the  lAPA  cannot  stand 
torial  published  that  morning  a  difference  of  opinion,  it  has  no 
(Oct.  17)  in  the  New  York  right  to  exist,”  Mr.  Matthews 
Times.  He  specifically  objected  said.  “If  a  man  cannot  hold 
to  the  opinion  that  in  the  Cuban  and  express  a  dissenting  opinion 
revolution  “lAPA  found  itself  you  would  not  be  an  organiza- 
driven  from  journalism  into  tion  to  which  an  individual  or 
politics.”  a  newspaper  would  want  to  be- 

“We  have  never  deserted  jour-  long, 
nalism  for  politics  and  never  “The  lAPA  has  been  obsessed 
will,”  he  declared.  by  Cuba.  It  was  and  is  impor- 

Subsequently  a  group  of  tant,  but  it  should  not  be  al- 
Cuban  publishers  in  exile  pre-  lowed  to  absorb  the  work  of 
seated  a  motion  seconded  by  the  lAPA  to  the  point  of  almost 
Ramon  Blanco,  Guatemala  City  exclusivity  as  well  as  intense 
El  Impardal,  asking  the  Assem-  emotionalism.” 
bly  “to  make  a  pronouncement”  Answering  the  criticism  of 
on  the  attitude  of  Herbert  L.  the  Times  opinion  that  lAPA 
Matthews  of  the  Times.  The  mo-  was  engaging  in  politics,  Mr. 
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Right  to  Fiitht 

President  Castro  Beeche  said 


and  protested  the  general  im¬ 
plication  of  a  corrupt  press. 
Mr.  Matthews  replied  that  the 
Times  was  not  the  first  to  re- 


the  fact  that  he  attended  the  i)ort  news  of  the  invasion  plans. 
anti-Castro  rally  was  not  part  Mr.  Ihibois,  reiterating  that 
of  the  lAPA  program.  {Continued  on  page  62) 


DAMAGING  DOCUMENTS:  Jules  Dubois  (second  from  ri9ht),  chair¬ 
man  of  the  lAPA's  commrHee  on  Freedom  of  the  Press,  passes  contro¬ 
versial  papers  to  Vitalio  de  la  Torre,  former  head  of  the  Cuban  Embassy 
in  Buenos  Aires  who  defected  Aug.  2  with  the  documents.  The  ex-consul 
was  asked  to  identify  the  papers  which  purportedly  prove  the  Castro 
regime  is  trying  to  destroy  freedom  of  the  press  in  Argentina  and  other 
Latin  American  countries.  Next  to  Mr.  de  la  Torre  is  Castro  Beeche, 
lAPA  president. 
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A  THOUGHT  FOR  NEWSPAPER  WEEK 


L. 


‘Savonarola  Died  for  You’ 


By  Bryce  W.  Anderson 

"When  a  newspaper  is  denied 
access  to  public  records,  each 
reader  of  that  newspaper  has  his 
rights  taken  away.  When  a 
newspaper  bucks  bureaucracy 
and  prints  the  facts,  it  does  so 
to  protect  your  right  to  know.” 

These  sentences  appeared  in 
a  recent  editorial  in  the  Arling¬ 
ton  Heights  (Ill.)  Herald.  To 
some  of  us  in  the  craft,  they  may 
appear  to  be  statements  of 
truths  so  well  recognized  as  to 
be  taken  for  granted.  But  some 
of  us  in  the  craft  seem  to  have 
forgotten  those  truths. 

While  we  write  much  about 
“freedom  of  the  press,”  the 
“classification”  of  information 
about  matters  that  are  of  public 
importance  has  become  not  only 
a  scandal  but  also  a  menace.  Our 
federal  government  is  largely  a 
government  by  agency,  and  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  its 
agencies  operate  in  ever- 
increasing  secrecy.  Nor  has  the 
trend  stopped  at  the  Potomac. 
It  has  extended  to  state  capitols, 
and  to  city  halls.  And  often  those 
who  are  most  vocal  in  their  fear 
of  communist  dictatorship  are 
most  guilty  of  suppressing  facts 
which  the  people  are  entitled  to 
know — the  first  and  greatest 
step  toward  abrogating  the 
rights  of  the  individual,  and 
thereby,  toward  despotic  govern¬ 
ment. 

Newspapers  must  take  their 
share  of  blame.  We  feed  too 
freely  on  the  bloating  diet  of 
the  handout  and  the  managed 
announcement.  We  fail  too  often 
to  probe  beneath  the  smooth  sur¬ 
face  of  carefully  stage-managed 
public  affairs.  We  are  victimized 
too  readily  by  what  appear  to  be 
good  causes  —  forgetting  that 
wherever  man  has  lost  his  free¬ 
dom,  he  has  given  some  of  it 
away  “in  a  good  cause.” 

By  Divine  Right 

In  olden  times,  those  who 
governed  claimed  they  did  so  by 
divine  right.  It  was  blasphemous 
to  inquire  into  their  motives. 

In  a  more  enlightened  age, 
those  who  govern  still  find  need 
for  secrecy.  Government  by 
ukase  is  the  simplest  govern¬ 
ment  to  operate.  The  star  cham¬ 
ber  and  the  lynching  bee  are 
much  more  efficient  than  trial  by 
jury  with  the  defendant’s  rights 
protected.  No  totalitarian 
government  dares  permit  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  and  press. 

The  written  word  is  especially 
dangerous  to  those  in  power.  It 


is  not  fleeting,  like  spoken  word. 
It  lives  beyond  its  author, 
acquiring  a  sort  of  personality 
of  its  own  and  the  ability  to 
influence  men  who  know  nothing 
of  its  source. 

This  was  early  recognized  by 
the  rulers.  In  A.D.  35,  Caligula 
suppressed  the  Odyssey  because 
it  contained  ideas  of  freedom 
which  he  considered  dangerous 
to  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  written  treatise  had  a 
narrow  circulation  until  1451), 
when  Johann  Gutenberg’s  in¬ 
vention  of  movable  type,  made 
it  possible  to  subject  govern¬ 
ment  to  tbe  view  of  all. 

Gutenberg  was  scarcely  cold 
in  his  grave  before  the  products 
of  his  invention  were  being 
banned  and  burned  by  tyrants. 
In  1497  in  Rome,  Dante’s  Divine 
Comedy,  Boccaccio’s  Decameron 
and  Ovid’s  Art  of  Love  were  all 
burned  by  royal  edict. 

Hung  on  (iross 

The  following  year,  in  the 
same  place,  Savonarola  was 
hung  on  a  cross  and  burned  with 
all  his  books.  (Incidentally,  the 
Decameron  was  banned  in 
Boston  in  1935  and  the  Art  of 
Love  was  barred  by  the  United 
States  Customs  Service  in  1928 
and  banned  by  San  Francisco 
in  1929.) 

In  1515,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  decreed  that  no  publica¬ 
tion  should  be  issued  from  any 
place  over  which  the  church  had 
jurisdiction  without  the  written 
sanction  of  the  bishop  or  of  the 
inquisitor  of  the  diocese. 

It  did  not  take  the  Church  of 
England  long  to  get  into  the  act. 
Tyndale’s  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  was  suppressed  in 
England  in  1525. 

Martin  Luther,  suppressed  a 
translation  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  by  Eisner,  a  Catholic 
priest,  in  Germany  in  1532. 
Ninety-two  years  later,  Luther’s 
own  translation  of  the  Bible  was 
burned  in  Germany. 

The  institution  of  censorship 
of  the  press  became  a  feature  of 
the  policy  of  almost  all  the  states 
of  Europe  in  the  16th  century.  It 
remains  in  some  of  them  today. 

John  T.  Flynn  wrote  in  The 
Epic  of  Freedom:  “Wherever  a 
tyrant  is,  the  printing  press  is 
the  thing  he  fears  most.”  And  in 
the  same  work,  he  gave  the 
reason:  “Despotism  lives  on 
ignorance;  knowledge  is  its 
mortal  foe.” 


Of  all  printed  works,  the 
newspaper  has  produced  the 
most  embarrassment  for  tyrants, 
has  toppled  more  thrones  and 
exposed  more  corruption  than 
any  other.  It  was  Heywood 
Broun  who  wrote,  “No  body 
politic  is  ever  healthy  unless  it 
itches.”  The  newspaper  which 
is  doing  its  job  often  produces 
the  itch. 

The  newspaper  has  had  its 
greatest  growth  and  achieved 
its  greatest  freedom  in  English- 
speaking  countries — which  were 
also  the  first  countries  (outside 
of  Iceland)  to  adopt  democratic 
principles  of  government.  The 
reader  may  take  his  choice  as  to 
which  was  cause  and  which  was 
effect.  But  even  in  English- 
speaking  countries,  newspapers’ 
freedom  was  harder  won  than 
their  growth. 

It  took  a  century  and-a-half 
after  Gutenberg’s  invention 
before  the  first  English  news¬ 
paper — ButteFs  Weekly  News — 
began  appearing  in  London. 
This  was  in  the  reign  of  James 
1. 

Butter’s  Weekly  News  immedi¬ 
ately  got  into  trouble  with  the 
censor  and  lasted  only  a  few 
years.  James  was,  of  course,  a 
ruler  by  divine  right,  so  he  can 
be  quite  easily  excused  for  his 
proclamations  which  called  on 
his  subjects  to  take  heed  “how 
they  did  intermeddle  by  pen  or 
speech  with  cause  of  state,  and 
secrets  of  government,  either  at 
home  or  abroad,”  and  to  contain 
themselves  within  a  “modest  and 
reverent  regard  of  matters  above 
their  reach.” 

One  of  the  most  strictly  for¬ 
bidden  things  was  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  proceedings  of 
Parliament.  Any  publisher  who 
dared  this  was  likely  to  be 
hauled  before  the  Star  Chamber, 
which  was  a  small  committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  that  sat  with¬ 
out  jury  and  made  up  its  own 
law  as  it  went  along,  having 
wide  powers  to  investigate,  try 
and  punish  just  about  any  con¬ 
duct  which  it  considered  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  realm  (this 
slightly  exceeding  our  congres¬ 
sional  committees  of  the  present 
day). 

But  despite  the  prohibition, 
there  were  those  who  tried  it. 
There  exists  today  some  yellowed 
copies  of  a  little  six-to-eight  page 
“newsbook,”  called  A  Perfect 
Diumall  of  the  Passages  in 
Parliament,  which  appeared 
weekly  in  London  more  than 
300  years  ago  and  purported  to 
tell  what  went  on  in  the  sacro¬ 
sanct  chambers  of  the  House  of 


Dear  Sirs: 

Much  of  “Savonarola  Died 
for  You”  is  from  a  speech  I 
gave  recently  to  the  .Marin 
County  Council  of  Mayor',  re¬ 
garding  secrecy  in  govenunent 
and  particularly  the  Brown 
Act  (California’s  anti-secrecy 
law  I . 

1  was  trying  to  bring  home 
to  the  mayors  the  importance 
to  the  fteople  of  conducting 
governmental  affairs  in  the 
open. 

TTie  feeling  continued  to 
Ixrther  me,  however,  that  too 
many  in  the  newspajrer  busi¬ 
ness  do  not  realize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  issue,  or  the 
responsibility  of  the  press  in 
connection  with  it.  Hence  I  re¬ 
oriented  the  material  to  pro¬ 
duce  “Savonarola  Died  For 
You,”  a  recitation  of  history 
which  I  hope  may  stir  a  few 
editors  and  publishers  to 
keener  realization  of  the  news¬ 
papers’  job  in  preserving  their 
own  freedom. 

Bryce  W.  Anderson 
City  Editor 
San  Rafael  (Calif.) 

Independent-Journal 


Lords  and  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  History  veils  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  its  publisher — probably 
nothing  pleasant. 

The  government  of  England  in 
those  days  exercised  its  main 
control  over  the  press  by  licen¬ 
sing.  This  was  started  by  Eliza- 
l)eth  I  and  continued  until  1694. 
Every  publication  had  to  be  sub- 
mitt^  to  an  official  before  it 
could  be  printed.  This  official  did 
not  just  strike  out  passages.  He 
either  condemned  or  permitted 
the  whole. 

At  one  time  this  censorship 
was  exercised  through  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
Bishop  of  London;  later  its  ad¬ 
ministration  was  turned  over  to 
the  Stationers’  Company,  an  off¬ 
shoot  of  the  guild  system 
brought  into  the  government  and 
made  answerable  to  the  crown. 
The  Star  Chamber  was  the 
agency  for  dealing  with  printers 
and  importers  of  unlicensed 
works,  until  it  was  abolished  by 
the  Long  Parliament  in  1641. 
Parliament  did  not  then  abolish 
licensing,  however;  it  merely 
took  the  enforcement  into  its 
own  hands. 

It  was  against  this  licensing 
system  that  John  Milton  in¬ 
veighed  in  his  famed  “Aeropa- 
gitica,”  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  arguments  for  freedom 
of  the  press. 

When  Parliament  finally  re¬ 
fused  to  renew  the  licensing 
law  in  1694,  it  did  so  because 
there  was  too  much  corruption 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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NEA  MEETING 


Publishers  Tell  How 
$$$  Spell  Success 


By  George  A.  Bran<lenburg 


Chicago  “Without  money  you  can’t 

Weekly  newspaper  publishers  hire  the  rijrht  kind  of  staff  to 
no  longer  shy  away  from  making  put  out  a  good  product,”  said 
a  fair  profit,  nor  do  they  feel  Mr.  Mulford.  “Don’t  be  afraid 
they  liave  to  apologize  for  doing  to  charge  enough  for  your  paper 
so,  as  long  as  they  turn  out  a  and  your  advertising.  A  go^  set 
better  product,  editorially,  pre-  of  super  markets  in  your  town 
serve  the  integrity  of  their  will  go  a  long  way  in  helping 
advertising  columns  and  print  you  to  meet  your  payroll  and 
a  better  paper.  produce  a  good  newspaper.  With 

“Our  greatest  responsibility  the  right  staff  and  enough 
to  the  public  is  to  make  a  profit  money,  you  can  put  out  live, 
so  we  can  be  independent  and  local  news  and  do  away  with 
respected  in  our  home  communi-  canned  .stuff.” 
ties,”  declared  E.  Ralph  Robert  Harvey,  Neillnville 

Hostetter,  Elkton  (Md.)  Cecil  (Wis.)  Clark  County  Presit, 
Whiff,  in  telling  of  the  invest-  offered  a  little  different  approach 
ment  made  by  his  newspaper  in  to  editorial  action,  telling  how 
an  offset  printing  operation,  at  he  took  an  editorial  .stand  in  a 
the  23rd  annual  Fall  meeting  of  local  labor  situation, 
the  National  Editorial  Associa-  His  approach,  however,  was 
tion.  one  in  which  he  pointed  out  that 

“We  are  in  offset  because  we  local  labor  dispute  there 

can  make  money,”  he  told  fellow  ‘hree  vital  elements— labor, 

.VEA  publishers,  who  devoted  management  and  the  “one  uniK- 
one  session  to  offset  and  representing  the 

advances  in  the  cold  type-rotar>’^  ^  community, 

press  methods.  “We  are  expected  .  Too  many  editors  are  against 
to  jcive  our  readers  and  adver-  traffic  safety,  he 

Users  more  and  more  without  ^  ^  result,  have 

increasing  our  operating  costs,”  reputation  of  being 

said  Mr.  Hostetter.  “Offset  is  Jellyfish, 
one  way  of  doing  more  business  ( j-oss  Party  lines 

at  a  greater  profit.” 

Cecil  Krewson  Jr.,  Tunk- 
Kuilds  Greater  Volume  hnnnock  (Pa.)  Republican  and 

Mr.  Hostetter  recalled  that  Age,  presented  a  refresh- 

prior  to  poinjf  to  offset,  the  Cecil  aspect  of  the  role  of  the 

Whijc  was  beinj?  published  on  P^’^ss  m  politics,  suprg’esting'  that 
the  basis  of  $8,500  annual  gross  ^‘litors  get  away  from  personal 
income  and  relied  on  outside  party  loyalties  and  cross  party 
commercial  printing  to  increase  endorsing  worthy  can- 

its  volume.  Today,  he  said,  the  aidates. 
offset  operation  permits  the 
paper  to  print  18  publications 
with  a  $28,000  annual  gross 
volume,  utilizing  a  three-unit 
Goss  Suburban  web  offset  press. 

Carroll  Kniceley,  Glasgow 
(Ky.)  Times,  told  how  a  small 
daily  can  go  to  offset  and  make 
money.  Based  on  two  years  in 
offset,  he  said  the  Times  had 
increased  its  business  volume 
27%  the  first  year  and  reduced 
its  payroll  4%.  In  the  second 
year,  business  volume  increased 
40%  and  production  payroll 
went  up  8%. 

Editorial  Excellence 

Don  Mulford,  Montclair 
(N.  J.)  Times,  touched  on  the 
importance  of  money  being  a  CONFAB— 

factor  in  making  a  newspaper  ^  I 

truly  excellent  editorially  during  Tennetwan,  Guy 

a  panel  discussion  among  NEA  Editorial  Associa’ 

contest  winners.  Biddle, 
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“Our  policy  should  be  one  of 
‘studied  inconsistency'  when  we 
reach  out  for  the  unvarnished, 
unfettered  truth,  whether  it  be 
from  Republican  or  Democratic 
sources,”  said  Mr.  Krewson. 
“Our  readers  will  respect  us 
more  than  if  we  follow  our  hide- 
iiound  loyalties  and  party 
preferences,  without  giving  due 
consideration  to  able  candidates, 
regardless  of  party  label.” 

Walter  Kane,  Bakersfield 
(Calif.)  Californian,  stressed 
the  importance  of  good  typogra¬ 
phy,  modern  equipment  and  good 
press  work,  as  well  as  quality 
news  coverage,  as  fundamental 
to  newspaper  excellence. 

Police  Ad  (kilumns 

The  panel  discussion  on  edi¬ 
torial  excellence  led  to  questions 
from  the  floor  on  the  importance 
of  maintaining  the  integrity  of 
advertising  columns  as  well. 

Some  publishers  in  Minnesota 
are  turning  down  trade  school 
ads  and  drug  nostrums  whose 
ads  include  the  line:  “Not  avail¬ 
able  at  your  local  drug  store.” 
Another  publisher  complained 
that  used  car  dealers  were  the 
“biggest  liars”  in  the  community 
and  needed  constant  policing. 

Another  publisher  told  of 
losing  three  full  pages  of  nation¬ 
al  advertising  when  he  rejected 
the  ads  because  of  the  claim  the 
bread  represented  “the  greatest 
advance  in  bread  baking  in 
6,000  years.”  He  wrote  an  edi¬ 
torial  asserting  that  such  a  silly 
claim  was  “an  insult  to  our 
mothers  and  grandmothers.” 

Ralph  Keller,  Minnesota  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  manager, 
chided  publishers  about  their 
“holy  attitude”  concerning  pub¬ 
licity  releases,  reminding  pub¬ 
lishers  that  as  long  as  they 
accept  free  hospitality  from 

(Continued  on  page  61) 


NEA  CONFAB— Dr.  Andrew  Holt  (left),  pretident,  University  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  past  president  of  National  Education  Association,  joins  fellow 
Tennessean,  Guy  Easterly,  loFo//ette  Press  publisher  and  National 
Editorial  Association  president,  at  Chicago  meeting.  At  right  is  John  H. 
Biddle,  Huntingdon  (Pa.)  Daity  News,  NEA  treasurer. 


Brucker  Urges 
Press  to  Stick 
To  Its  Rights 

Chicago 

There  is  inherent  health  in 
freedom  of  information  and  it 
is  the  job  of  U.S.  newspapers 
to  present  such  information  to 
the  American  public,  Herbert 
Brucker,  editor  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  told  NEA 
members. 

Mr.  Brucker  took  issue  with 
lK>th  President  Kennedy  and 
Carl  Rowan  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  Public  Affairs  on  their 
requests  that  newspapers  not  be 
•SO  free  with  information.  Mr. 
Brucker  asserted: 

Urges  Strong  Stand 

“As  the  President  put  it,  we 
shouldn’t  only  ask  ourselves,  ‘Is 
it  news?’  We  should  also  ask, 
‘Is  it  in  the  national  interest?’ 
.Mr.  Rowan  says  much  of  our 
concern  for  the  right  to  know 
is  really  concern  about  our  right 
to  make  a  buck.”  (E&P,  Oct.  7, 
page  11). 

“I  quarrel  with  the  major 
assumption  behind  those  requests 
that  we  should  not  publish  as 
much  as  we  do,”  said  Mr. 
Brucker.  “The  assumption  is 
this:  When  any  government 
official  decides  that  national 
security  is  involved,  we  should 
not  publish.  In  other  words, 
when  in  doubt,  suppress. 

“It  is  true  that  a  free  society 
does  things  that  seem  ridiculous 
to  a  totalitarian.  Russian  spies 
are  free  to  read  our  papers,  and 
still  more  our  technical  maga¬ 
zines,  there  to  find  served  up  to 
them  for  nothing  military  infor¬ 
mation  they  would  presumably 
pay  millions  to  get  if  it  were 
concealed. 

“Nevertheless  I  submit  that 
our  job  is  this:  When  in  doubt, 
publish. 

“Why?  Because  if  we  cease  to 
be  ourselves  we  shall  fail.  And 
being  ourselves  means  being 
unafraid  to  carry  on  the  United 
States  tradition  of  freedom.  The 
President  was  right  the  other 
day  when  he  called  this  the  most 
dangerous  time  in  the  history  of 
the  human  race.  But  that  is 
reason  to  hold  high  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  freedom,  not  chip  away 
at  it. 

“The  way  to  be  free  is  to  be 
free.  And  a  free  society  is 
strongest  when  it  lives  by  this 
basic  rule.  We  must  not  try  to 
imitate  the  Russians.  Instead 
try  to  draw  on  the  strength  of 
freedom.  And  any  request  to 
suppress  anything  but  the  most 
obvious  military  information 
saps  that  strength.” 


ED  WRITERS  GET  ADVICE; 


Good  Editorial  Pag^ 
Is  Not  Predictable 


St.  Louis  ate  and  comprehensive  news 
Predictability  of  editorial  accounts  as  the  foundation  for 
stands  throttles  increased  sound  editorial  opinion.  “If  the 
readership  of  editorial  pages,  editorial  opinions  of  a  news- 
the  National  Conference  of  Edi-  paper  are  to  be  sound,  meaning- 
torial  Writers  was  told  by  two  ful  and  influential  in  shaping 
speakers  during  its  fifteenth  the  great  potentialities  of  Amer- 
annual  convention.  ican  life  in  a  free  society,  those 

Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr.,  editor-  opinions  must  rely  on  the  most 
publisher  of  the  Nt.  Lou (.s  (Mo.)  complete,  unrestricted,  accurate 
Post-Dispatch,  the  host  news-  account  of  the  consequential 
paper,  said  in  the  opening  events  of  the  day.” 
address  to  150  conference  mem-  Mr.  Quigley  participated  in  a 
l>ers  in  attendance:  “Layman’s  Critique  of  Editorial 

“When  a  reader  knows  before  Pages.”  With  him  on  the  panel 
he  turns  to  the  editorial  page  were  Dean  Thomas  H.  Eliot  of 
exactly  what  will  be  said  there,  the  Washington  University  Col- 
his  interest  in  it  and  his  respect  lege  of  Liberal  Arts,  and  Alex- 
for  it  are  bound  to  be  low.”  ander  M.  Buchan,  associate 
Although  a  good  etlitorial  professor  of  English  at  the 
page  is  not  predictable,  Mr.  university. 

Pulitzer  said,  it  will  reflect  a  The  panel  was  agreetl  that 
basic  consistency  of  principle  though  craftsmanship  in  pro- 
and  a  fundamental  philosophy  duction  of  the  nation’s  editorial 
that  guides  the  direction  of  its  pages  is  at  a  peak,  the  dominant 
thinking.  The  distinguished  attitude  of  well-informed  readers 
nasre.  he  said,  is  one  that  “will  remains  one  of  indifference. 


"LETS  HAVE  MORE  CARTOONS 
WITH  A  CHEERFUL  NOTE" 
HANKS.  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening  Ne. 


sometimes  wonder  whether  Chronicle^  secretary; 

dters  make  their  editorials  as  Lillis  S.  Harrison,  Toledo 
adable  as  they  might.  Dean  (Ohio)  Blade,  treasurer, 
liot  continued.  “In  my  relation-  ^  . 

ips  with  the  younger  genera-  new  exwutive  l)oard 

,n  I  find  the  span  of  attention  .f  -  Clendmen,  Tampa 

■tting  shorter  and  shorter.  Per-  Tnftwnc;  Paul  A.  Mc- 

ips  editorials  should  be  shorter.  i  ^ 

might  be  that  three  short  P-'  * 

itorials  would  have  better  Indu^upohs Jlnd.)  Times;  m\- 
ance  of  being  read  than  one  bur  Elston  A/mneapoIt.s  (Mmn.) 

tie  editorial  ”  Tribune;  Harry  Boyd, 

ng  eouoriai.  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette, 

Black  Is  Elected  and  Mr.  Soth.  Mr.  Clendinen 

continues  as  editor  of  the  Mast- 
Newly-elected  NCEW  officers  head  and  Mr.  McKalip  is  1962 
e  Creed  L.  Black,  Wilmington  conference  program  chairman. 
Jel.)  Net^  and  Journal  chair-  conference  will  be 

an,  succeeding  Lauren  K.  Soth  3,g  .^ucson,  with 

es  Moines  (lavra)  Register  and  emphasis  on  science  subjects. 
nbune;  Millard  C.  Browne,  ,nu  ^ 

’iffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News,  The  conference  approved  a 
cechairman;  Clifford  E.  Car-  Journalism  education  con^itt^ 
mter,  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Demo-  resolution  asking  the  NCEW 

to  participate  in  the  accrediting 
■  ■  program  for  schools  of  joumal- 

voted  to  conduct  a 

V  ^  fact-finding  survey  of  the  econ- 

i  omics  status  of  editorial  writers 

in  such  matters  as  employment 
application  and  salaries. 

351  Members 

It  was  reported  that  NCEW 
with 


"V  .  .  now  has  351  members, 

JjL  '  every  state  except  New  Hamp- 

shire  represented.  Fourteen 

I  members  are  from  Canada, 

k  m  Former  President  Harry 

k  Truman  canceled  his 

appearance  days  before 
opened.  His 

was 

Thomas  F.  Eagleton. 

Eagleton 

T  tapping  in  law-enforcement  and 

L  i  u  PS  ^  said  the  deprivation  of  privacy 

in  telephone  communication 
i  W  i  III  would  be  restriction  of  a  basic 

%  ^  Ua  \  J  I  J  freeilom. 

Four  St.  Louis  educators  par- 
ticipated  in  a 

of  “The  St.  Louis  Experience  in 
PAPER  '61 — Kentin  Gabrielsson,  blue-eyed  receptionist  at  School  Integration.”  Moderator 
wles,  Inc.,  was  crowned  Miss  Newspaper  '61  at  ceremonies  was  William  K.  Wyant  Jr.,  Post- 
Madison  Avenue  and  46th  Street.  Here  she  helps  Howard  Dispatch  education  editor. 

Brooks  &  Rnley,  Inc.,  and  president  of  the  AANR's  New  gjjj  Mauldin  P-D  editorial 
r,  change  street  sign  from  Madison  to  Newspaper  Avenue 

honor  of  National  Newspaper  Week,  Oct.  16-21.  (Continued  on  page  61) 
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positions,”  Mr.  Quigley  con¬ 
tinued,  “is  rooted  in  the  institu¬ 
tional  nature  of  the  newspaper. 
With  the  day  of  many  news¬ 
papers  and  many  editorial  voices 
gone,  Mr.  Quigley  added,  “the 
editorial  voice  of  the  corporation 
that  has  replaced  them  is  inevit¬ 
ably  more  sonorous,  harmonious, 
respectable,  consistent  and  pre¬ 
dictable.” 

Mr.  Pulitzer  also  placed 
emphasis  on  the  need  for  accur- 


Inlanders  Seek  Ways 
To  Get  Medical  News 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago 

Inland  editors  and  publishers 
sought  ways  of  getting  more 
and  better  medical  news  at  the 
local  level  by  cultivating  closer 
relations  with  their  county 
medical  societies  and  better 
liaison  with  hospital  officials, 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association. 

Recognizing  that  readers  rate 
health  and  medical  news  as  of 
top  interest,  aside  from  the  hard 
core  of  spot  news,  an  Inland 
panel  presented  some  of  the 
problems  encountered  from  the 
standpoint  of  editors  and  doc¬ 
tors.  Discussion  revealed  that 
press-medical-hospital  codes  can 
help  smooth  the  way  on  im¬ 
portant  medical  stories,  but  doc¬ 
tors  generally  shy  away  from 
“free  advertising”  on  ethical 
grounds  when  approached  for 
individual  stories. 

I^D.  Phone  Interviews 

An  interesting  sidelight  to 
the  panel  discussion  were  “un¬ 
rehearsed”  long-distance  tele¬ 
phone  calls  placed  by  Dolph 
Simons  Jr.,  Lawrence  (Kas.) 
Journal-World,  chairman  of  the 
Inland’s  News-Editorial  Com¬ 
mittee,  to  an  editor  and  to  a 
doctor  in  different  parts  of  the 
Midwest. 

Mr.  Simons  first  called  John 
McCormally,  associate  editor  of 
the  Hutchinson  (Kas.)  News, 
asking  him  what  kind  of  coop¬ 
eration  his  newspaper  was  hav¬ 
ing  with  local  doctors. 

“Just  fair,”  said  Mr.  McCor¬ 
mally,  whose  voice  could  be 
heard  over  the  public  address 
system  in  the  convention  hall. 

“Like  to  have  more?”  asked 
Mr.  Simons. 

“Yes,”  was  the  reply. 

Mr.  McCormally  explained  the 
basic  difficulties  seemed  to  be 
reluctance  of  doctors  to  be 
quoted  and  difficulty  in  getting 
to  them  when  wanted.  He  also 
admitted  that  part  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  rests  with  the  newspaper 
in  not  training  reporters  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  earn  the  confidence 
of  the  local  medical  profession. 

Doctor  TelU  His  Story 

The  second  call  was  to  Dr. 
David  M.  Spencer,  Troy,  Ohio, 
who  said  he  knew  R.  George 
Kuser  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Troy 
News  and  had  no  special  com¬ 
plaints,  adding  the  paper  pub¬ 
lishes  all  the  medical  news  sent 
in  by  the  local  medical  society. 


When  asked  if  he  would  like 
to  see  more  medical  news  in  the 
paper.  Dr.  Spencer  hedged  by 
saying,  “This  is  a  very  ticklish 
area  from  the  standpoint  of 
medical  ethics.” 

When  asked  if  he  would  con¬ 
sider  writing  a  by-line  article 
on  his  particular  field  of  medi¬ 
cine,  Dr.  Spencer  indicated  he 
wouldn’t  mind,  but  that  many 
doctors  would  shy  away  from 
such  a  request  on  the  grounds 
of  personal  publicity  and  the 
unfavorable  attitude  of  fellow 
physicians  regarding  “free  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

How  (iude  'Works 

Edward  Lindsay,  editor  of  the 
Lindsay  -  Schaub  Newspapers, 
told  of  the  Decatur  (Ill.)  Her- 
cUd  &  Review  medical  code, 
which  has  proved  beneficial  to 
the  papers  and  medical  profes¬ 
sion. 

The  code  also  covers  press- 
hospital  “ground  rules”  as  far 
as  the  emergency  room  and  pri¬ 
vate  patients  are  concerned.  The 
form  used  by  the  hospital  in  re¬ 
porting  accident  or  emergency 
cases  has  proved  helpful,  said 
Mr.  Lindsay,  who  added  that  the 
right  of  privacy  is  still  a  factor 
in  getting  news  about  prominent 
persons  confined  to  the  hospital. 
Such  stories  usually  require  per¬ 
mission  of  the  patient  before 
they  are  released  by  the  hos¬ 
pital,  he  said. 

The  Decatur  papers  also  get 
good  cooperation  between  the 
medical  society  and  the  hospital 
on  new  treatments  and  unusual 
eases,  with  such  reports  pre¬ 
pared  for  publication  by  the 
doctors,  usually  without  their 
names. 

Qtes  Improved  Relations 

Jim  Reed,  director  of  com¬ 
munications  for  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  former 
executive  editor  of  the  Topeka 
(Kas.)  Capital,  emphasized  that 
a  doctor’s  first  obligation  is  to 
his  patient.  He  pointed  out  that, 
although  a  doctor  may  be  ac¬ 
cused  of  being  uncooperative,  or 
wanting  to  edit  or  rewrite  medi¬ 
cal  news  in  which  he  is  involved, 
medical  PR  has  improved  tre¬ 
mendously  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  Reed  credited  the  im¬ 
provement  to  press-medical  codes 
being  fostered  in  many  commu¬ 
nities  and  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  doctors  as  to 
what  can  be  released  without 
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INLAND  ELECTS— Dale  Stafford. 
Greenv/7/e  (Mich.)  News,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association. 


INLAND  HONORS  — Lee  P. 
Loomis,  publisher,  Mason  City 
(Iowa)  Globe-Gazette,  was  given 
the  University  of  Minnesota  Award 
for  distinguished  service  in  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  convention. 

encountering  charges  of  seeking 
free  advertising.  He  said  the 
AMA  is  offering  a  series  of  six 
ads  which  can  be  sponsored  by 
local  medical  societies  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  better  public  relations. 

On  the  question  of  malprac¬ 
tice  suits,  Mr.  Reed  suggested 
that  newspapers  withhold  news 
of  their  filing,  but  cover  such 
suits  when  they  come  to  trial 
if  they  are  newsworthy. 

(k>mmunity  Service 

The  Community  Service 
Award,  given  annually  by  the 
University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism  to  a  member  of 
the  association  was  presented 
to  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star  and  Tribune  for  64  public 
service  projects  during  the  last 
year.  Frank  Luther  Mott,  Mis¬ 
souri’s  journalism  dean  emeri¬ 
tus,  presented  the  award  to 
Joyce  A.  Swan,  publisher  of  the 
newspapers. 

Specifically  mentioned  were 


the  newspapers’  15-year  pro¬ 
gram  with  local  educators  to 
give  adults  and  hi(^  school  stu¬ 
dents  a  better  understanding  of 
world  events;  an  annual  pheas¬ 
ant  dinner  for  hospitalized  war 
veterans;  campaigning  for  civic 
planning  and  improvement;  a 
series  of  articles  entitled  “High- 
wav  Slaughter  —  Can  We  Stop 
It?” 

Ixiuniis  Honored 

Lee  P.  Loomis,  publisher.  Ma¬ 
son  City  (Iowa)  Globe-Gazette, 
was  given  the  1961  University 
of  Minnesota  Award  for  distin¬ 
guished  service  in  journalism. 

Mr.  Loomis,  who  is  also  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Lee 
Newspapers,  a  group  of  16  Mid¬ 
western  and  Western  daily 
newspapers,  of  which  the  Globe- 
Gazette  is  one,  received  a  bronze 
medal  and  certificate  from  Prof. 
Robert  L.  Jones,  director  of  the 
university’s  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  The  award  noted  that  in 
addition  to  his  newspaper  lead¬ 
ership,  Mr.  Loomis  is  known  for 
the  range  of  his  civic  activities. 

Now  77,  Mr.  Loomis  began 
his  newspaper  career  59  years 
ago  with  the  Ottumwa  (Iowa) 
Courier,  which  was  published 
by  his  uncle  and  the  Lee 
Group’s  founder,  A.  W.  Lee. 

The  Olathe  (Kas.)  News, 
Wheaton  (Ill.)  Journal,  Iowa 
City  (Iowa)  Press-Citizen,  Ely¬ 
ria  (Ohio)  Chronicle-Telegram 
and  Chicago  Daily  News  won 
first  place  awards  given  by  the 
University  of  Wisconsin’s  School 
of  Journalism  for  outstanding 
presentation  of  news  on  local 
government. 

Newsprint  Use 

Dr.  John  G.  Udell,  assistant 
director.  Bureau  of  Business 
Research  and  Service,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  brought  as¬ 
sociation  members  up  to  date 
on  Midwest  newsprint  consump¬ 
tion  in  his  report  which  updated 
the  second  Midwest  Newsprint 
Survey  published  a  year  ago. 

“Although  the  predicted  con¬ 
sumption  for  1961  will  exceed 
actual  consumption  by  a  sub¬ 
stantial  margin,  analysis  of  the 
underlying  demand  factors  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  original  pro¬ 
jection  of  the  demand  trend  for 
1961-65  is  still  in  prospect,” 
said  Dr.  Udell. 

Secs  No  Shortage 

The  current  decrease  of  Mid¬ 
west  newsprint  consumption  is 
primarily  due  to  decreased  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  more  industrial¬ 
ized  Eastern  sector  of  the  12- 
state  area,  he  pointed  out.  “How¬ 
ever,  the  prospect  for  the  future 
is  a  small  growth  in  advertising 
linage  and  an  increase  in  cir¬ 
culation,”  he  noted. 

(Continued  on  page  64) 
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ABC  Seeks  Answer 
On  Market  Area 


Chicago 

The  demand  for  new  market 
area  definitions  on  the  part  of 
advertisers  is  based  on  their 
feeling  that  present  City  and 
Retail  Trading  Zones  are  not 
comparable  to  other  existing 
marketing  data,  William  R. 
Farrell,  retiring  chairman  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions,  explained  in  his  annual 
report  to  the  membership,  meet¬ 
ing  here  this  week. 

Newspapers,  however,  are 
still  in  the  dark  as  to  what 
changes  should  be  made,  judg¬ 
ing  from  Mr.  Farrell’s  further 
assertion : 

Yet  to  Find  Annwcr 

“Literally  hundreds  of  hours 
1  have  already  been  spent  during 
I  the  last  two  years  in  attempting 
'  to  learn  how  this  might  be  done 
—  providing  an  accurate  market 
definition  which  can  be  applied 
universally  without  denying  the 
true  effectiveness  of  the  news¬ 
paper  in  the  market  —  a  defini¬ 
tion  which  makes  it  readily  pos¬ 
sible  to  compare  circulation 
sales  with  population,  economic, 
and  other  market  data.” 

Mr.  Farrell  reminded  newspa¬ 
per  members  that  in  refining 
ABC  City  and  Retail  Trading 
Zone  definitions  and  applying 
them  to  daily  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation,  they  should  remember: 
“The  current  demand  on  news¬ 
papers  is  not  for  a  1915  stand¬ 
ard,  not  for  a  1951  standard, 
but  for  a  yet  unknown  standard 
for  defining  markets.” 

Granting  that,  currently,  533 
newspapers  are  providing  buy¬ 


ers  of  advertising  with  map 
visualizations  of  their  markets 
through  ABC  reports,  Mr.  Far¬ 
rell  pointed  out  that,  with  the 
increased  use  of  data  processing 
equipment,  buyers  of  advertis¬ 
ing  are  now  questioning  the  ade¬ 
quacy  of  present  market  defini¬ 
tions  relating  to  City  and  Re¬ 
tail  Trading  Zones. 

(Newspaper  members  of  the 
Bureau  were  expected  to  give 
a  thorough  airing  of  the  entire 
matter  at  their  divisional  meet¬ 
ing  late  this  week,  when  they 
will  discuss  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  newspapers 
providing  circulation  data  in 
terms  of  Urbanized  Areas,  or 
the  possible  revision  of  ABC 
criteria  used  in  establishing  city 
and  retail  trading  zones  (E&P, 
Oct.  7,  page  10), 

.4d  Awards 

The  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Daily 
Call  won  the  “Grand  Award” 
for  its  advertisement  entry  in 
the  1961  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations  promotion  contest. 

The  Grand  Award-winning 
entry,  which  also  won  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  award  in  the  daily 
newspaper  category,  was  en¬ 
titled:  “Knock  on  Any  Door, 
Ask  ’Em  if  They  Buy  The  Call.” 

Other  ABC  promotion  award 
winners:  Brochures  and  other 
special  promotions,  Wilmington 
(Del.)  News  Journal  and  hon¬ 
orable  mention  to  the  Westaski- 
win  (Alta.)  Times;  weekly 
newspapers  —  Tuscola  (Ill.) 
Journal,  editorial;  LeMara 
(Iowa)  Globe-Post,  advertise¬ 
ment. 


SECOND-GUESSED  COLOR  JUDGES— Shown  are  seven  of  fhe  10 
winners  in  the  American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives' 
"You  Be  the  Judge"  contest  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Fifth  Annual 
E&P-AANR  Color  Awards  Luncheon  in  New  York  last  month  (EAP,  Sept. 
30,  page  II).  Guests  had  opportunity  to  compare  their  judgment  with 
that  of  the  experts  in  reproduction  of  ROP  newspaper  color:  (left  to 
right)  Donald  S.  Harris  of  Philip  Morris,  Inc.;  James  K.  Forget,  market¬ 
ing  supervisor,  Ted  Bates  &  Co.;  Miss  Selma  Grosswirth,  media  director, 
Lawrence  Fertig  &  Co.;  Arthur  Pritchard,  traffic  and  production  man¬ 
ager,  D'Arcy  Advertising  Co.  (behind  Miss  Grosswirth);  Costello 
Bishop,  The  Katz  Agency  and  AANR  color  committee  chairman;  Paul 
Zangas,  managing  art  director,  Morse  International,  Inc.;  William  L. 
OBrion,  media  buyer,  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.;  and 
Austin  A.  Thomas,  manager  of  print  production  and  art,  Benton  & 
Bowles,  Inc.  Not  present  when  picture  was  taken  were  winners:  Karl  F. 
Vollmer,  in  charge  of  the  Chicago  office  of  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.; 
A.  Lozatto  of  Fairmont  Foods  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb.;  and  Lawrence  J. 
Nieman,  in  charge  of  advertising  and  sales  promotion,  American 
Bakeries  Co.,  Chicago. 


Catledge  Hits 
Secrecy  Threat 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Risk  of  too  much  secrecy 
threatens  democratic  govern¬ 
ment,  Turner  Catledge,  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  New  York  Times, 
told  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  States  Associated 
Press  Association. 

“Secrecy  threatens  to  divide 
the  nation  into  an  informed  elite 
on  the  one  hand  and  an  igno¬ 
rant  mass  on  the  other,”  Mr. 
Catledge  said.  “This  is  exactly 


like  Russia.  There  is  no  real 
source  of  independent,  disinter¬ 
ested  information  in  all  the 
world  except  the  free  press  of 
this  country  and  the  countries 
that  share  our  ideals.” 

Mr.  Catledge  criticized  news¬ 
papermen  for  engaging  in  too 
much  self-criticism. 

New  President 

Paul  Miller,  president  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers,  said  ex¬ 
pansion  of  foreign  news  is  a 
pressing  problem.  Hamilton  B. 
Mizer,  managing  editor,  Ni¬ 
agara  Falls  Gazette,  was  elected 
president  of  the  association. 


‘Source  Close 

Los  Angeles 

Sources  close  to  the  political 
reporters  on  the  Los  Angeles 
metropolitan  papers  say  that  the 
“source  close  to  Richard  Nixon” 
the  reporters  quoted  last  week 
was  Richard  Nixon. 

The  reporters  caused  a  stir  in 
Republican  circles  by  saying 
that  close  associates  of  Mr. 
Nixon  said  that  Mr.  Nixon  be¬ 
lieved  that  President  Kennedy 
will  be  unbeatable  in  the  1964 
presidential  election. 

The  stir  created  by  the  stories 
brought  a  formal  statement  from 
Mr.  Nixon  two  days  later  in 
which  he  heavily  qualified  the 
reports  that  he  believed  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  will  be  an  easy  winner  in 
1964. 

“Maybe  he  didn’t  use  these 


to  Nixon’  Reported  to  be  Nixon  Himself 


exact  words,”  one  of  the  political 
writers  reportedly  told  an  asso¬ 
ciate,  “but  I  understood  him  to 
say,  ‘Kennedy  is  going  to  win 
period.’  ” 

According  to  the  stories  going 
around  newspaper  circles  in  Los 
Angeles,  the  reports  of  Mr. 
Nixon’s  attitude  stemmed  from 
an  informal  cocktail  party  held 
in  Mr.  Nixon’s  downtown  Los 
Angeles  office  to  introduce  to  the 
metropolitan  reporters  his  new 
press  aide  Richard  M.  (Sandy) 
Quinn,  former  public  relations 
man  for  a  Los  Angeles  bank. 

Invitations  to  the  party  em¬ 
phasized  the  purely  social  na¬ 
ture  of  the  meeting  so  strongly 
that  one  of  those  who  attended 
was  quoted  by  a  friend  as  say¬ 
ing  that  he  very  nearly  failed  to 


attend,  believing  the  party  would 
be  a  waste  of  time. 

Those  attending  were  two  re¬ 
porters  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  two  from  the  Examiner, 
one  each  from  the  Mirror,  Her¬ 
ald  &  Express,  Associated  Press 
and  the  New  York  Times,  and 
two  from  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional. 

Herb  Klein 

The  group,  which  also  in¬ 
cluded  Herbert  Klein,  editor  of 
the  Copley  San  Diego  Union  and 
last  year’s  campaign  press  sec¬ 
retary  for  Mr.  Nixon,  sat  around 
making  political  talk  for  an  hour 
or  more.  None  of  the  reporters 
took  notes,  the  stories  said. 

As  the  party  was  starting  to 
break  up,  according  to  these  ac- 
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counts,  Mr.  Klein,  to  everj’one’s 
surprise,  suggested  that  the  re¬ 
porters  ought  to  agree  to  a  set 
of  “ground  rules”  for  how  they 
were  to  handle  the  story. 

Mr.  Nixon  assured  the  report¬ 
ers  that  they  were  free  to  use 
anything  that  came  out  of  the 
informal  meeting  but  that  he 
would  prefer  that  any  state¬ 
ments  used  be  attributed  to 
anonymous  “sources”  or 
“friends.” 

The  friends  of  reporters  who 
were  at  the  gathering  quoted  the 
reporters  as  saying  that  Mr. 
Nixon  said  he  asked  that  favor 
because  he  was  afraid  radio  and 
television  reporters  and  report¬ 
ers  for  suburban  papers  would 
be  upset  if  they  learned  that 
they  had  not  been  invited. 
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ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


How  J&P  Cultivates  Customers  for  Roses 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

One  advantage  in  using  news¬ 
paper  advertising  is  that  an 
advertiser’s  small  appropriation 
can  go  a  long  way  towards  pro¬ 
ducing  sales  in  specific  markets. 

Take  Jackson  &  Perkins  Com¬ 
pany,  Newark,  N.  Y.,  world’s 
largest  rose  grower,  with  annual 
sales  blooming  at  the  rate  of 
$10,000,000.  Of  this  total,  roses 
account  for  between  70%  to 
80%.  The  balance  is  harvested 
from  the  sale  of  miscellaneous 
plants  and  garden  supplies. 

According  to  Kenneth  C.  Tack, 
J&P’s  advertising  manager,  sell¬ 
ing  costs  run  about  $2,700,000, 
of  which  $1,890,000,  or  70%, 
goes  into  direct  mail  including 
an  elaborate  full-color  fall  and 
spring  catalog.  This  year  alone, 
J&P  printed  more  than  2,000,000 
copies  of  this  key  retail  sales 
tool  at  a  cost  of  35c  apiece  in  the 
mail.  An  additional  $60,000  goes 
for  shelter  magazine  advertising. 

That  leaves  roughly  $88,500 
for  J&P’s  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  schedule  in  43  newspapers 
across  the  U.S.  (via  Wunder¬ 
man,  Ricotta  and  Kline,  Inc.). 
Despite  this  relatively  small 
appropriation,  J&P  has  always 
regarded  newspapers  as  a  prime 
and  necessary  part  of  its  adver¬ 
tising  program. 

'Extreme  Flexibility' 

“The  extreme  flexibility  of 
newspaper  advertising,”  Mr. 
Tack  told  Editor  &  Publisher, 
“permits  us  to  launch  an  inten¬ 
sive  campaign  at  the  precise 
time  it  is  needed  most — the 
spring  or  fall  planting  season — 
and  at  the  exact  time  when 
exact  figures  are  available  as  to 
the  number  of  plants  to  be  sold. 

,  In  short,  we  are  firm  believers 
in  newspaper  advertising.” 

According  to  Mr.  Tack,  J&P 
uses  newspapers  in  two  ways: 
1)  to  get  names  through  “inquiry 
ads;”  and  2)  for  direct  selling. 

“The  main  strategy  in  our 
program  is  to  get  good  names  of 
prospective  customers  and  then 
sell  them  our  products  through 
direct  mail,”  Mr.  Tack  said. 

an  example  of  this  selling 
strategy  in  action,  Mr.  Tack 
cited  a  full-page  black  and  white 
ad  which  ran  last  April  30  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
the  New  York  Journal- Ameri¬ 
can,  and  the  New  York  Times. 
Headlined,  “This  is  absolutely' 
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your  last  chance  to  get  these 
Jackson  &  Perkins  prized  roses 
for  planting  this  spring,”  this 
insertion  included  an  order  blank 
and  was  run  to  clean-up  surplus 
rose  stocks  in  J&P’s  cellars  (see 
cut). 

'Inquiry  Adsi’ 

“Most  of  our  newspaper  ads, 
however,  are  ‘inquiry  ads’,”  Mr. 
Tack  explained.  “They  are  aimed 
specifically  at  getting  names  of 
potential  customers.  Just  this 
past  spring  we  used  43  news¬ 
papers  across  the  country  for 
insertions  ranging  in  size  from 
112  lines  to  full  pages.  In  the 
New  York  Times  and  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  alone,  we  ran 
four  full-page  and  three  half¬ 
page  insertions  weekly  during 
the  selling  season.” 

Emphasizing  that  J&P’s  news¬ 
paper  advertising  during  recen 
years  has  remained  fairly  stable 
with  “no  great  increase”  and 
“certainly  no  decrease,”  Mr. 
Tack  suggested  that  newspapers 
could  “improve  their  service” 
and  “increase  the  value  of  J&P’s 
ads”  as  well  as  those  of  others 
in  the  direct  mail  garden  field, 
by  increasing  the  amount  of 
editorial  space  devoted  to  cover¬ 
age  of  gardening  news. 

“Since  there  are  an  estimated 
40,000,000  amateur  gardeners  in 
this  country,”  he  said,  “I  should 
imagine  that  increasing  garden 
news  coverage  would  also  help 
the  newspaper’s  readers.” 

Urbanite  To  Suburbanite 

Mr.  Tack  noted  that  many 
newspapers  have  already  added 
garden  news  editors  or  have 
started,  or  extended,  garden 
sections.  He  attributed  this  trend 
to  increased  gardening  needs  of 
newspaper  readers  since  the  tre¬ 
mendous  trek  from  urbanite  to 
suburbanite  living.  “This  has 
resulted  in  a  vast  number  of 
readers  who  are  entering 
gardening  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives,”  Mr.  Tack  said. 
“They  want  and  need  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  basic  fundamentals 
of  gardening,  how  to,  the  care 
of  plants,  news  about  new  plants, 
articles  about  the  correct  use 
of  plants,  etc.” 

He  said  that  J&P’s  end-of-the- 
season  newspaper  ads  are  a  good 
example  of  the  flexibility  of 
newspapers. 
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“This  flexibility  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  list  exactly  how 
many  plants  of  any  one  variety 
are  available  for  sale  at  season’s 
end  and  to  make  a  direct  pitch 
to  the  customer  at  a  precise  time 
and  on  short  notice,”  Mr.  Tack 
said. 

No  Co-op  Fund 

Because  J&P  is  a  direct-selling 
operation,  the  company  has  no 
co-op  advertising  fund.  The  firm 
operates  both  retail  and  whole¬ 
sale  business  on  a  national  basis. 
Retail  accounts  for  70%  of  the 
total  business  and  is  sold  en¬ 
tirely  through  direct  mail  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  wholesale  end  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  force  of  12  men  who 
cover  the  country  selling  to 
greenhouse  growers  for  the 
florist  trade,  to  large  food  chains, 
and  to  the  larger  nurseries. 

Mr.  Tack  said  that  J&P’s 
wholesale  salesmen  use  the  com¬ 
pany’s  advertising  material  pri¬ 
marily  to  illustrate  new  intro¬ 
ductions  and  partly  for  its 
prestige  value.  These  ads,  he 
said,  help  the  salesman  to  intro¬ 
duce  new  roses  that  the  firm 
may  have  described  initially  in 
its  retail  ads  directed  to  mail 
order  customers. 

Good  example  of  what  lies 
behind  the  introduction  of  a  new 
rose  is  found  in  the  national  rose 
testing  panel  established  four 
years  ago  by  J&P  to  help  select 
and  launch  the  firm’s  top  new 
rose  of  the  year.  At  present, 
some  10,000  home  rose  growers 
pay  a  $10  annual  m^nbership 
fee  to  join  the  panel  and  receive 


the  four  best  J&P  test  roses, 
along  with  complete  instructions 
for  professional  rose  judging. 
Each  of  these  four  test  roses  is 
un-named  and  bears  a  code 
number  only. 

Early  this  month,  the  panel¬ 
ists  voted  for  the  rose  variety 
which  will  be  introduced  in 
January  of  1963  as  The  Rose 
of  the  Year.  To  a  member  of  the 
panel,  this  means  he  has  had 
the  advantage  of  having  had  the 
prize-winning  rose  for  two  years 
before  it  is  offered  to  the  general 
public. 

The  annual  announcement  of 
The  Rose  of  the  Year  has  become 
a  major  news  event  in  the 
garden  press.  Color  transparen¬ 
cies  are  offered  to  ROP  color 
newspapers,  and  black  and  white 
pictures  and  releases  are  serv¬ 
iced  to  all  papers  featuring 
garden  news,  by  Matt  Bassity  of 
Bassity  &  Jordan  Co.,  New  York 
public  relations  firm  serving 
J&P  for  the  past  11  years. 

Half-Million  Plants 

The  Rose  of  the  Year  promo¬ 
tion  started  on  a  modest  scale, 
but  this  year’s  introduction, 
“Americana,”  was  the  first  rose 
in  history  to  attain  first-year 
sales  of  500,000  plants.  This 
must  have  been  heartening  to 
J&P  when  you  consider  that 
about  $250,000  goes  into  research 
a  year  just  to  come  up  with 
four  to  six  new  varieties. 

The  company’s  vast  rose 
ranches  in  Arizona  (6,000  acres) 
and  California  ( 1,000  acres)  are 
already  pushing  production  so 
that  in  January  of  1963  J&P 
will  have  1,000,000  plants  ready 
for  the  big  push. 

Since  each  Rose  of  the  Year 
has  its  own  advertising  budget, 
Mr.  Tack  said,  “we  expect  an 
increase  sufficient  to  enable  us 
to  use  newspapers  in  their  pri¬ 
mary  role — as  a  medium  for  a 
major  news  announcement.  This 
could  enable  us  to  advertise  our 
most  highly-prized  product  and 
at  the  same  time,  get  the  names 
of  potential  customers  we  need 
for  our  direct  mail  business.” 

While  J&P’s  future  plans  for 
normal  newspaper  advertising 
are  pretty  much  the  same  as  in 
the  past,  this  could  change 
“radically  for  the  better”  should 
the  business  climate  change  for 
the  better. 

Mr.  Tack  said  that  J&P’s  sales 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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AD-lines 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


“Advertese,”  in  case  you  didn’t 
know  it,  is  the  “only  department 
of  linquicomedy  which  attempts 
to  work  out  practical  problems 
in  selling,”  writes  linquicomedian 
Evan  Ejsar  in  his  latest  book, 
“Humorous  Elnglish,”  published 
by  Horizon  Press,  New  York. 

*  »  » 

In  a  single  chapter  on  adver¬ 
tese,  he  deplores  the  insufficiency 
of  humorous  advertising;  notes 
that  ad  copy  would  be  more  bear¬ 
able  if  there  were  more  humor 
in  it;  blames  the  lack  of  humor 
on  a  dearth  of  humorous  re¬ 
search;  and  reminds  that  adver¬ 
tising  history  is  “full  of  golden 
rewards  won  by  advertisers  un¬ 
afraid  of  humorous  copy.” 

Mr.  E^ar  feels  that  advertese 
occupies  a  special  role  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  he  uses  the  term  not  in 
its  jargon  sense  for  the  special¬ 
ized  vocabulary  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  fraternity  but  in  its  “re¬ 
stricted  sense  of  gay,  whimsical 
and  humorous  advertising.” 

*  *  * 

According  to  author  Esar,  the 
first  fundamental  of  advertese  is 
alphabetic  pictography  in  which 
the  Roman  alphabet  has  often 
been  sketched  out  of  human  fig¬ 
ures,  animals  and  other  things 
following  the  shapes  of  individual 
capital  letters. 

“Advertising  characters,  too, 
unite  the  verbal  with  the  pic¬ 
torial,”  writes  Mr.  Esar.  “The 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway’s 
Chessie  is,  next  to  Lewis  Car- 
roll’s  counterpart  from  Cheshire, 
the  best-known  American  feline. 
Unlike  Borden’s  bovine  Ksie  she 
identifies  the  service  by  her 
clipped  name.” 

Pun  -  names  and  alliterative 
characters  are  other  forms  of  ad¬ 
vertese  cited  by  Mr.  Esar.  Among 
the  latter  he  refers  to  Pete,  the 
Premier  Prune  and  Peter  Pain 
“the  devilish  imp  behind  muscu¬ 
lar  aches  that  were  rubbed  out 
via  a  Ben-Gay  rub-in.” 

Alliteration  and  grouping  are 
other  techniques  in  linquicomedy. 

Mr.  Esar  concludes  his  chapter 
on  advertese  with  this  observa¬ 
tion:  “Advertising  has  long  ago 
discovered  that  the  judicious  use 
of  research  brings  remunerative 
results.  Why  then  does  it  con¬ 
tinue  to  pass  up  the  rewarding 
fruit  of  humorous  research  wait¬ 
ing  to  be  plucked?” 

*  *  * 

One  answer,  perhaps,  is  that 
advertisers,  faced  with  rising  costs 
of  advertising,  are  losing  their 
sense  of  humor  in  the  fear  of 
“wasting”  space  with  humor  in¬ 
stead  of  hard-sell. 

We  certainly  hope  not. 
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20  Admen  Dream 
New  Heights  for  U.S. 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

When  advertising  men  get  to¬ 
gether  they  generally  talk  shop 
and  inspirational  sparks  are  apt 
to  fly  high. 

That’s  exactly  what  happened 
when  Willard  A.  Pleuthner,  for 
16  years  a  vicepresident  of  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
got  together  20  advertising  ex¬ 
perts  and  asked  them  to  share 
their  trade  secrets.  The  result¬ 
ing  book  is  “460  Secrets  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Experts.”  (Thomas 
Nelson  &  Sons,  460  pages, 
$4.60.) 

You  will  notice  that  Mr. 
Pleuthner  is  playing  on  the  old 
request  of  “a  penny  for  your 
thoughts.”  Advertising  men 
constantly  thrive  on  picking 
each  others  brains,  and  there’s 
a  much  bigger  crop  of  ideas 
than  promised  in  this  printed 
“brainstorming”  session.  In  po¬ 
tentialities  the  number  rises 
right  up  to  the  new  heights 
these  men  and  women  dream 
for  the  United  States  deriving 
from  the  power  they  perceive 
in  the  multiplied  printed  and 
broadcast  idea. 

Excitement  and  Belief 

Like  the  late  Chester  H.  Lang, 
who  retired  as  vicepresident  of 
General  Electric  in  1956,  and 
died  suddenly  June  18,  most  of 
the  chapter  writers  are  “directed 
by  excitement  and  belief  —  be¬ 
lief  in  new  markets,  new  prod¬ 
ucts,  new  heights  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  economy.”  During  36  years 
with  GE,  Mr.  Lang  served  as 
comptroller  of  the  budget,  man¬ 
ager  of  advertising  and  sales 
promotion,  and  in  charge  of  PR 
and  educational  relations  among 
other  assignments.  For  14  years, 
from  1941  until  retirement,  he 
was  a  vicepresident.  He  found 
out  what  advertising  could  and 
did  do  for  GE  and  what  it  is 
still  doing  for  that  corporation 
today. 

For  Mr.  PleuthneFs  book,  Mr. 
Lang  recalled  how  Charles  Pro¬ 
teus  Steinmetz  proved  himself 
a  real  idea  man  in  advertising. 
Shortly  after  the  first  World 
War  a  young  publicity  man 
asked  Mr.  Steinmetz  for  help 
in  making  electrical  equipment 
vivid  and  appealing  to  the  av¬ 
erage  newspaper  reader.  After 
a  couple  of  thoughtful  puffs  on 
his  famous  cigar,  the  mathe¬ 
matical  wizard  offered  this  for¬ 
mula: 

“One  horsepower  equals  the 
muscle  work  of  about  22  men 
— big  men.”  And  he  continued: 


businesses  did  right  aftc  r  the 
stock  market  crash  in  l[)i9.  In¬ 
stead  it  had  a  belated  reaction. 

It  wasn’t  until  1934  that  the 
proprietary  drug  busines.s  felt 
the  full  impact  of  the  Icpres- 
sion.  All  proprietary  manufac¬ 
turers  then  drew  in  their  lioms 
and  immediately  started  cutting 
appropriations. 

“I  tried  an  experiment  at  that 
time  which  paid  off  handsomely. 
Instead  of  cutting,  I  increased 
our  appropriations  at  that  time. 

I  knew  I  was  making  an  invest¬ 
ment  in  red  ink  on  a  short-term 
basis.  However,  the  tide  turned 
rather  quickly  and  when  all  of 
us  emerged  from  that  depres¬ 
sion,  our  company  had  achieved 
a  big  head-start  over  our  com¬ 
petition  (as  contrasted  with  the 
competitive  standing  previous¬ 
ly)- 

“Moral:  Don’t  always  follow 
the  crowd. 

“The  second  lesson  over  a 
period  of  time  was  brought 
home  to  me  as  a  manufacturer. 
Don’t  l)e  afraid  to  compete 
against  your  own  products.  The 
newer  products  you  introduce 
do  not  entirely  steal  business 
from  your  earlier,  established 
brands.  Instead,  the  two  to¬ 
gether  carve  out  a  bigger  piece 
of  the  market  than  would  be 
the  case  if  only  one  brand  were 
promoted.  The  big  soap  com¬ 
panies  are  conspicuous  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  efficacy  of  this 
policy.” 

What  .4dverti8ing  Does 

Thomas  D’Arcy  Brophy,  for¬ 
mer  president  of  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt,  Inc.,  and  one-time  chair¬ 
man  of  the  4  A’s,  makes  a  con¬ 
vincing  argument  that: 

“1.  Advertising  makes  jobs. 
“2.  Advertising  reduces  sell¬ 
ing  costs. 

“3.  Advertising  increases  com¬ 
pany  profits. 

“4.  Advertising  increases  com¬ 
pany  security. 

“5.  Our  enormous  and  grow¬ 
ing  productivity  needs  adver¬ 
tising  to  speed  up  consumption.” 

“Advertising  is  not  expenda¬ 
ble,”  Mr.  Brophy  wrote.  “It  is 
not  a  garnishment  of  business. 
It  is  an  essential  ingredient  of 
our  economy.  It  is  to  selling 
what  the  machine  is  to  produc¬ 
tion.  Advertising  mass-produces 
customers  for  a  mass-produc¬ 
tion  economy.  It  makes  jobs.  It 
reduces  selling  costs.  It  helps 
increase  our  standard  of  living. 
Effectively  and  properly  used, 
it  increases  company  profits  and 
it  makes  possible  the  only  se¬ 
curity  a  company  can  hope  to 
have  in  an  uncertain  world. 
Advertising  is  indeed  the  Cin¬ 
derella  of  American  business.” 
Some  of  the  suggestions 

(Continued  on  page  29) 
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“There  are  machines  coming 
out  of  General  Electric  which 
can  do  more  work  than  the  en¬ 
tire  slave  population  of  this 
country  at  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War.”  Steinmetz  then  asked  if 
this  would  interest  the  average 
reader.  It  certainly  did.  Many 
advertising  and  promotional 
series  were  based  on  the  imag^ 
that  Steinmetz  furnished.  .  .  . 

Lang’s  Formula 

Mr.  Lang  wrote  that  he  had 
often  been  asked  to  give  a  for¬ 
mula  for  effective  advertising. 
He  gave  these  three  points: 

“a.  Identify  your  markets, 
both  actual  and  potential. 

“b.  Use  every  available  tool 
of  communication,  of  course, 
but  beyond  that,  look  for  in¬ 
genious  innovations,  even  small 
ones. 

“c.  Finally,  I’d  say,  stick  with 
it.” 

Mr.  Lang  reviewed  the  GE 
advertising  prog^m,  bringing 
it  up  to  the  present.  He  told 
about  the  Electric  Living  cam¬ 
paign,  “Which  has  never  really 
stopped,”  and  which  today 
stimulates  ads  that  electricity 
is  “today’s  greatest  bargain.” 
He  emphasized  the  third  point 
of  “sticking  with  it.” 

“In  advertising,”  Mr.  Lang 
concluded,  “intermittent  com¬ 
munication  is  no  communica¬ 
tion.  You’ve  got  to  keep  at 
it.  .  .  . 

“Products  and  conditions 
have  evolved,  yet  General 
Electric  is  still  using  some  old 
themes  with  some  old  and 
abiding  markets.  This  could 
mean  that  we  hadn’t  developed 
as  we  should  have;  however, 
I’m  sure  it  really  means  that 
our  early  pinpointing  of  mar¬ 
kets  was  essentially  correct  and 
that  our  themes  were  compre¬ 
hensive  enough  and  far-sighted 
enough  to  be  valid  even  today.” 

Just  as  enthusiastic  is  Lee  H. 
Bristol,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Bristol-Myers.  To  him  “ad¬ 
vertising  is  the  most  economical 
means  of  informing  people  of 
the  merits  and  desirability  of 
a  product  or  service.” 

Depression  Lessons 

Mr.  Bristol  told  of  two  big 
lessons  he  had  learned  through 
the  years. 

“The  first  is  about  couragfe 
and  boldness  in  a  depression,” 
he  wrote.  “The  drug  business 
didn’t  start  to  fall  off  as  other 
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'^PEND  THE  MOST 
are  most  apt  to  read 
The  Plain  Dealer’s 
exciting 

VACATION  SECTIONS 


Winter  Vacation  Preview  November  5,  1961 

Winter  Vacation  Section  December  3,  1961 

Mid-Winter  Vacation  Section  January  14,  1962 
International  Section  March  4,  1962 

Spring  Vacation  Section  April  8,  1962 

Summer  Preview  Section  May  6,  1962 

Summer  Vacation  Section  June  10,  1962 

Mid-Summer  Vacation  Section  July  15,  1962 

Deadline:  4  days  preceding  publication 
OPEN  RATE:  $1.12  per  line 
Hotel  and  Resort  10  Time  Rate:  $1.04  per  tine 


We  announce  the  appointment  of 
the  Corfield  Co.,  527  Lexington  Ave. 
New  York  17,  New  York 
as  special  representative  for 
Eastern  Travel  &  Resort  Advertising 
Phone:  PLaza  3-7732 


THE  PLAIN  DEALER 

YOUR  BEST  NEWSPAPER  ALL  DAY  IN  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


RtprtmnUd  by  Creamer  A  Woodwani,  Ine.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Franeieeo,  Loe  AngeUe.  Member  of  Metro  Sunday  Cornice  and  Magazine  Network. 


for  GROCERIES! 


AD  AGENCIES 


AGENCY  ROUNDIP 

•  Sun  Chemical  Corr  has 
appointed  Kastor  Hilton  Chealey 
Clifford  &  Atherton,  Inc.,  for  its 
corporate  advertising  as  well  as 
the  product  advertising  of  all 
divisions,  effective  Nov.  1. 


Big  Agencies  Missing 
8  Opportunity  Areas 


Eight  areas  of  advertising  and  and  found  him  to  be  “consistent  Inc.,  has  joined  Kudner  Agency, 
marketing  opportunities  being  only  in  his  contradictions.”  Inc.,  in  the  media  departm*‘nt. 
missed  by  the  big  advertising  “If  we  attempt  to  reach  this  • 

agencies  were  spelled  out  last  new  public  with  techniques  based  m  j  d 

week  by  Larry  Schwartz,  presi-  on  habit  or  previous  success,  Brogan  Heads  Bonleii 
dent,  Wexton  Advertising  then  we  have  lost  the  sales  battle  International  Ad  Div. 
Agency,  in  a  speech  before  the  before  it  has  begun,”  Mr.  Jones 

Association  of  Advertising  Men  said.  Appointment  of  J.  Ferris 

and  Women,  New  York.  He  cited  the  contradictory  director  of  adver- 

Mr.  Schwartz  listed  the  eight  attitudes  of  the  New  Consumer  arid  promotion  for  the 

areas  as  follows:  1)  Taking  the  which  defy  research  or  logical  International  Division  of  the 
gamble  out  of  advertising;  2)  planning,  and  offered  some  Borden  Foods  Company  has  l)een 
Fighting  for  real  creativity  vs.  “uncharacteristic  characteris-  announced  by  James  V.  Bassett, 
taking  the  easy  way  out;  3)  The  tics:”  executive  vicepresident  in  charge 

“Safe”  media  buy;  4)  Agency  <‘He  (the  New  Consumer)  has  International  Division, 

compensation;  5)  Cooperative  more  money  per  capita  than  any  Mr.  Brogan,  formerly  assist¬ 
advertising;  6)  New  distribu-  other  age  in  history  Yet  it  is  "marketing  manager,  milk 

tion;  7)  New  marketing  tools;  money  without  mirth,  affluence  products,  joined  Borden’s 

and  8)  New  product  ideas.  without  fun,  success  without  ^  1957  as  assistant  product 

“There  is  a  fantastic  need  for  security.  manager  for  Starlac  nonfat  dry 

new  advertising  and  marketing  ,,u_  _i_  i  j-  i.  milk.  He  had  previously  been 

services,  methods  and  concepts,”  ^ ^  ^  but  American  secretary  of  the 

Mr.  Schwartz  said,  “and  for  ^  International  Association  of 

some  strange  reason  the  big  exnlore  the  Chain  Stores  and  acquired 

agencies  aren’t  coming  up  with  f  snare _ anH  lonlinras  experience  in  the  advertising 

enough  answers  to  help  their  field  with  Compton  Advertising 

clients.”  Stemwn  ^  Co.  and  Robert  Gamble  Adver- 

Commenting  on  the  “safe”  ,  tising  Agency, 

media  buy,  the  agency  president  s^val  grogan  is  the  son  of  John 

recalled  “when  comics  were  the  ™  IlS  u  ‘'""^truction  of  ^  Brogan  Jr.,  vicepresident  and 

best  medium.”  He  said  that  ®  fall-out  shelter  he  calls  the  soi(«,  manatrer  of  King 

readership  studies  “show  that  ^nteactor —and  orders  a  swim-  peatJ^es  Syiidicate,  Inc. 
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DISTRIBUTORS  and  CHAINS 
SERVE  THE  S  AREAS 
bu  SINGLE  WAREHOUSING! 


TOTUOf  UICKMIMUM  M»  LUZERK 
$ltDS  CONSUMER  MARKETS-FEB.  6,1961 


GIVES  you  THE  MOST  DOMINATING 
COVERAGE  IN  LAOWNANNACOUNTY! 


ACQUISITIONS  WANTED 

Publicly  held  company  seeks  acquisition 
in  publishing,  advertising,  book  distribu¬ 
tion,  magazines,  book  printing,  mailing 
houses,  club  or  electronic  servicing  fields. 
Cash,  or  stock  and  cash,  for  companies 
netting  $100,000.,  or  better.  Offerings 
held  in  strictest  confidence. 

Box  555,  Editor  A  Publlsbor. 


SAWYSR-FIRGUSON-WALKER  company,  INC 

Nttivul 

NOVVOK  GMC«aO  MUMUIU  DOMn 
MUMU  lOtWMim  IWNUNCtieO 


M  ERT  YOUR  READERS  TO  THE  VITAL 

there  is  cause  for  a  . 

importance  of  LATIN  AMERICA.  „pports  NOW 

un»  »i»K 

^  I  I’M  INTERESTED  IN  SEEING  YOUR 

I  LATIN  AMERICAN  REPORTS: 

I 

□  “Pan-American  Report" 

!  □  ''Know  Your  Hemisphere" 

^  1  I  □  ''Mexico  Report" 

Upl  NEWS  SERVICE  I  □  “Spanish  Language  Report" 
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FRANKLIN  BELL  SAYS; 

‘Blitz’  by  Markets 


Is  New  Ad 

Boston 

Heavy  newspaper  schedules — 
5,000  to  15,000  lines — market  by 
market  as  “part  of  a  blitz  or 
saturation  effort”  was  noted 
here  this  week  as  new  adver¬ 
tising  strategy. 

“Astute  national  advertisers 
have  discovered  it  and  are  acting 
on  it,”  Franklin  Bell,  partner  of 
Peabody  &  Bell,  New  York 
advertising  counselors,  told  the 
24th  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
England  Newspapers  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau  here,  Monday, 
Oct.  16.  Mr.  Bell,  who  for  28 
years  directed  advertising  for 
H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  called  the 
method  “affordable  and  effec¬ 
tive.” 

“Because  of  the  tremendously 
increased  size  of  the  total  U.S. 
market,  there  is  a  growing  trend 
toward  concentration  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  selected  segments  of 
the  total  market,”  he  said.  “This 
could  be  geographical  concentra¬ 
tion.  This  should  be  New  Eng¬ 
land  Newspapers’  opportunity. 

“Sell  New  England — all  of  it. 
Sell  your  (newspaper)  coverage 
of  this  concentrated  well-defined 
market.  Offer  national  adver¬ 
tisers  a  basic  package  of  seven 
to  10  newspapers  with  attractive 
discounts  for  volume  and  con¬ 
tinuity.  Let  the  buyer  add 
Bureau  newspapers  of  his 
choice  to  the  basic  package  at 
equally  attractive  cost.  Offer 
with  it  intelligent  marketing  or 
merchandising  support. 

“Tell  the  New  England  story. 
Not  just  in  books  of  statistics, 
but  in  story  and  picture  form. 
Confirm  the  present  image  of 
New  England  with  montage  pic¬ 
tures  of  your  magnificent 
scenery,  your  schools  and  uni¬ 
versities,  your  churches,  your 


Strategy 

homes,  your  sports,  your  villages 
and  cities.  Contradict  the  cur¬ 
rent  unfavorable  image  of  New 
England’s  declining  economy. 

“Show  in  pictures  as  well  as 
text.  New  England’s  new  diver¬ 
sification  of  industry,  its  new 
construction,  its  new  roads,  its 
evidence  of  progress  and  expan¬ 
sion.” 

Mr.  Bell  argued  that  “in  the 
parlance  of  advertising  practi¬ 
tioners,  image  doesn’t  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  a  faithful,  realistic 
portrait.  The  image  is  frequently 
distorted,  grotesque  and  irri¬ 
tatingly  fallacious.” 

He  revealed  the  “distorted” 
image  of  New  England  he 
obtained  in  a  mail  and  personal 
interview: 

“It  is  scenically  beautiful.  It 
is  a  great  sports  area,  an  unex¬ 
celled  vacationland.  It  is  cul¬ 
turally  tops;  its  schools  and 
universities  are  the  best  in  the 
nation.  Its  people  are  conserva¬ 
tive,  thrifty,  solid.  But  economic¬ 
ally,  New  England  has  slipped. 
Didn’t  New  England  lose  its 
leather  and  textile  business? 
New  England  is  slow  to  change. 
Its  a  tough  market  to  sell.  New 
England  is  decadent.” 

■To  counteract  false  impres¬ 
sions  of  New  England  Mr.  Bell 
suggested  that  New  England 
newspapers  might  do  as  the  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle  did 
— bring  media  men  on  a  visit  to 
their  area.  He  noted  similar 
successful  promotions  in  Colo¬ 
rado,  Kansas,  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan. 

“No  area  has  more  to  see,  to 
impress,  to  sell,  than  New  Eng¬ 
land,”  he  said.  “No  comparable 
area  has  been  so  inadequately 
exploited. 

“New  England  is  a  solid  unit. 


Written  with  character  . . . 
competence  . . .  color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


both  greographically  and  in  the 
characteristics  of  the  people  who 
live  there.  There  are  few  ethnic 
problems.  The  residents  are  solid 
citizens,  admittedly  good  people, 
thrifty,  industrious,  and  able  to 
buy  their  wants.” 

Turning  to  newspapers  in 
general  and  Newspapers  of  New 
England  in  particular,  Mr.  Bell 
continued : 

“  ‘Reach’  is  a  relatively  new 
word  in  the  ad  man’s  vocabulary. 
It  means  wide  and  scattered  cir¬ 
culation,  a  sort  of  shotgun 
coverage.  New  England  news¬ 
papers  can  provide  reach  as  well 
as  depth  coverage  in  this 
uniquely  different  and  under¬ 
estimate  market.” 

Mr.  Bell  noted  that  individual 
New  England  newspapers  such 
as  the  Providence  Journal  are 
often  selected  for  test  cam¬ 
paigns. 

“But  I  submit  that  geograph¬ 
ical  concentration  for  test  cam¬ 
paigns  is  better  strategy,”  he 
added,  again  suggesting  that 
New  England  be  promoted  as  a 
“unified,  concentrated  and  un¬ 
tapped  market  potential  which 
your  papers,  the  New  England 
Newspaper  Bureau,  cover  in 
depth  and  adequate  reach.” 

• 

‘Life’  Offers  New 
Regional  Program 

Effective  Jan.  5,  1962,  Life 
magazine  will  launch  a  regional 
program  affording  advertisers  a 
choice  of  29  major  marketing 
areas,  each  including  at  least 
one  major  metropolitan-sub¬ 
urban  market. 

Areas  are  patterned  after 
Nielsen  Test  Markets,  chain 
store  distribution  territories  and 
major  advertisers’  sales  areas, 
rather  than  by  state  lines  or 
production  and  distribution. 

Life  will  accept  full-page  ads 
of  all  coloration  in  a  minimum 
of  any  three  areas  which  need 
not  be  contiguous. 

• 

Magazine  Ad  Volume 
Up  1.8%  Says  Herbert 

John  K.  Herbert,  president. 
Magazine  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  reported  that  magazine  ad¬ 
vertising  volume  turned  the  cor¬ 
ner  during  the  third  quarter. 

Total  was  $175,000,000,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $3,000,000,  or  1.8%, 
over  the  same  period  last  year. 
In  contrast,  he  said,  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year  had  seen 
a  4%  decline. 

• 

Maran  Appointed 

Paul  Maran,  formerly  with 
Metro  Matrix  &  Reproduction 
'  Co.,  and  Rapid  Mail  Service,  has 
:  been  appointed  accoimt  super¬ 
visor  at  Capital  Mat  Service, 
j  Inc.,  New  York,  manufacturers 
I  of  newspaper  ad  mats. 
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New  Circulation 
High  Told  in  Ad 

A  new  all-time  high  in  daily 
newspaper  circulation  in  the 
U.  S.  —  60,283,114  —  is  the 
subject  of  an  ad  just  made  avail¬ 
able  by  the  Bureau  of  .Adver¬ 
tising,  AN  PA  to  its  more  than 
1,000  member  newspapers. 

The  new  circulation  figure  is 
based  on  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culation  reports  of  daily  aver¬ 
ages  for  the  six  months  ending 
March  31,  1961.  Also  reported 
was  a  new  high  for  the  U.  S. 

60,283.114 

58,881746 

58.299,723 

57,418.311 
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ASt  NOW  CARNVINO  NONE  ADVCRTISINC 
TO  MORE  REOPLE  THAN  EVER  BEFORE 


and  Canada  combined  —  64,- 
397,118. 

liie  ad,  headlined  “Daily 
Newspapers  Are  Now  Carrying 
More  Advertising  to  More  Peo¬ 
ple  than  Ever  Before,”  has  been 
sent  by  the  Bureau  in  mat  form 
to  approximately  700  dailies 
which  are  participating  in  the 
Newspaper  Promotion  Adver¬ 
tising  Campaign  for  running  in 
their  own  pages.  In  addition, 
the  mats  —  available  in  full- 
page,  1,000-line  and  600-line 
size  —  have  also  been  offered 
at  cost  price  to  all  other  Bureau 
member  papers. 

“Steady  vigorous  growth  such 
as  this,”  says  the  ad,  “can  come 
from  only  one  thing:  ever-in¬ 
creasing  public  and  advertiser 
recogpiition  of  the  newspaper’s 
pre-eminence  as  a  medium  of 
communication.  That’s  why  ad¬ 
vertisers  also  are  investing  more 
money  in  newspapers  than  ever 
before  —  $3,702,800,000  in  1960. 
.  .  .  More  readers  mean  more 
prospects  reached,  more  custom¬ 
ers  sold,  more  value  for  the  ad¬ 
vertising  dollar.” 

• 

New  Rate  Card 

Effective  Nov.  2,  the  Birming¬ 
ham  (Mich.)  Eccentric  line  rate 
will  be  18c,  or  $2.52  per  column 
inch,  according  to  Art  Shafer, 
advertising  manager. 
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ANOTHER  QUALITY  MAT  FOR  NEWSPAPER  REPRODUCTION 


JUST  DEVELOPED  BY  CERTIFIED 


BE  OUR  GUEST!  T^RY  THE  WONDER¬ 
FUL  NEW  CERTIFIED  PINK  COMAT 

ORDER  A  CASE  OR  A  COMPLIMENTARY  PACKAGE  OF 
SAMPLES.  ONE  OF  OUR  REPRESENTATIVES  WILL  CALL 
AND  HELP  YOU  GET  OPTIMUM  RESULTS  FROM  THE 
COMATS.  STEREOTYPERS  WHO  TRY  THEM  ARE  ENTHU¬ 
SIASTIC  OVER  THE  RESULTS. 

TELEPHONE:  MURRAY  HILL  2-6112 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 
555  Fifth  Avenue-New  York  17,  N.Y. 
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^Decision 
Theory’  Hot 
In  Research 

Probability  sampling;  experi¬ 
mental  design;  and  decision 
theory  were  three  recent  statis¬ 
tical  developments  presented  last 
week  as  offering  “much”  to 
evaluators  of  mass  media  by 
Harry  V.  Roberts,  professor  of 
statistics,  Graduate  School  of 
Business,  University  of  Chicago, 
during  the  Seventh  Annual  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Advertising 
Research  Foundation  in  New 
York. 

Prof.  Roberts  emphasized  that 
there  has  been  “very  little 
advance”  in  the  methods  actually 
used  to  evaluate  mass  media 
during  the  last  quarter  century, 
“even  though  there  has  been 
great  theoretical  progress  in  the 
field.” 

He  predicted  that  if  the  tech¬ 
nicians  now  in  the  field  do  not 
adopt  better  methods,  they  will 
gradually  be  displaced  by  oper¬ 
ations  researchers  who  are 
“open-minded  about  all  scien¬ 
tific  methods.” 

Describing  decision  theory  as 
“the  newest”  of  statistical 
developments.  Prof.  Roberts 


WORKERS 
WORKING; 
INCOMES  HIGH 


Quad-Cities  employed  labor  force  re¬ 
mains  high  at  108,700.  And  income 
remains  hi^,  too,  with  Average  Ef¬ 
fective  Buying  Income  per  Quad-City 
household  at  a  record  $7001  .  .  . 
Illinois  side  $7076. 

Take  advantage  of  this  good  news — 
use  the  hard-working  Argus  and  Dis¬ 
patch  to  sell  the  Illinois  zone  of  the 
Quad-Cities,  where  you  cover  56% 
of  metro  population. 

Sources;  State  Employnient  Services;  1961 
Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power. 
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explained  that  the  underlying 
theme  of  this  development  is  to 
regard  statistics  as  “the  art  of 
decision  making  under  uncer¬ 
tainty,  to  regard  statistical  in¬ 
formation  as  only  part  of  the 
information  need^  for  decision, 
and  to  show  how  statistical  and 
non-statistical  information 
should  be  combined  in  making 
decisions.” 

Media  Effectiveness 

The  belief  that  the  point  has 
almost  been  reached  “where 
studies  of  relative  media  effec¬ 
tiveness  can  and  should  be 
undertaken  by  all  major  adver¬ 
tisers”  was  expressed  by  Dr. 
George  H.  Brown,  director. 
Marketing  Research  Office,  Ford 
Motor  Company. 

He  said  it  is  possible  to  design 
experiments  in  which  the  adver¬ 
tising  is  run  in  a  randomly 
selected  group  of  test  areas 
while  in  a  group  of  control  areas 
the  advertising  is  not  run. 

“This  technique  can  be  applied 
to  newspapers  and  to  a  growing 
number  of  magazines,”  Dr. 
Brown  said.  “It  is  also  currently 
necessary  to  apply  a  similar 
technique  to  the  broadcast  media 
such  as  TV-radio,  and  to  out¬ 
door  advertising.  However,”  he 
added,  “it  is  possible  to  develop 
and  execute  experimental  de¬ 
signs  for  each  of  the  major 
media.” 

According  to  Dr.  Brown,  it  is 
now  realistic  to  consider  more 
sophisticated  experimental  de¬ 
signs  in  which  several  media 
are  tested  simultaneously. 

“Such  a  design,”  he  said,  “not 
only  makes  possible  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  sales  effectiveness 
of  each  medium  included  in  the 
design  but  creates  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  determine  the  ‘inter¬ 
action’  between  two  media  or 
the  possibility  that  because  one 
medium  supports  another  medi¬ 
um  the  two  in  combination  are 
j  more  successful  than  the  same 
amount  of  money  spent  on  either 
one  of  the  media  separately. 


Why  not  brag 
about  America? 


NewMemberS  Recognition 
JomANA-4-A 
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Ad  Group 

New  appointments  to  the 
ANA-4- A  Committee  for  the 
Improvement  of  Advertising 
Content  have  been  announced. 

The  joint  committee,  made  up 
of  10  representatives  from  each 
of  the  two  organizations,  was 
established  a  year  ago  to  deal 
with  the  small  but  persistent 
percentage  of  advertising  which 
is  objectionable  to  the  public. 

William  D.  Tyler,  executive 
vicepresident,  Benton  &  Bowles, 
Inc.,  becomes  co-chairman  suc¬ 
ceeding  Robert  E.  Allen,  presi¬ 
dent,  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross, 
Inc.,  whose  term  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  expired. 

Edward  G.  Gerbic,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Heublein,  Inc.,  continues 
as  a  co-chairman. 

Appointed  by  4- A:  Robert  T. 
Colwell,  vicepresident,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company  (reappoint¬ 
ment)  ;  Earl  Hodgson,  president, 
Aubrey,  Finlay,  Marley  &  Hodg¬ 
son,  Inc.  (reappointment)  ; 
William  B.  Lewis,  chairman  of 
the  board,  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt, 
Inc.;  Mary  E.  O’Meara,  vice- 
president  &  associate  creative 
director.  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc. 

Appointed  by  ANA:  J.  Ed¬ 
ward  Dean,  director  of  adver¬ 
tising,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
&  Company,  Inc. ;  Gail  Smith, 
director  of  advertising  and  mar¬ 
ket  research.  General  Motors 
Corp. ;  Samuel  Thurm,  vice- 
president,  Lever  Brothers  Com¬ 
pany  (reappointment). 

The  following  4-A  repre¬ 
sentatives  continue  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee:  Beatrice  Adams,  vice- 
president,  Gardner  Advertising 
Company;  Charles  F.  Adams, 
executive  vicepresident,  Mac- 
Manus,  John  &  Adams,  Inc.; 
David  F.  Bascom,  chairman  of 
the  board  and  creative  director. 
Guild  Bascom  &  Bonfigli,  Inc.; 
Robert  L.  Foreman,  executive 
vicepresident.  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.;  Fred¬ 
eric  R.  Gamble,  president,  4-A. 

I  The  following  ANA  represen¬ 
tatives  continue  on  the  commit¬ 
tee:  David  F.  Beard,  general 
director.  Advertising,  Reynolds 
Metals  Company;  James  E. 
Burke,  vicepresident,  Johnson  & 
Johnson;  H.  F.  Griswold,  direc¬ 
tor  of  advertising  &  merchan¬ 
dising,  Dole  Corp.;  Douglas  L. 
Smith,  advertising  A  merchan¬ 
dising  director,  S.  C.  Johnson  A 
Son,  Inc.;  Ben  H.  Wells,  vice- 
president,  sales  and  advertising. 
The  Seven-Up  Com}iany;  Peter 
W.  Allport,  president,  ANA 
(ex  officio). 


Mats  Offered 

A  new  newspaper  mat  series, 
entitled  “Everyday  Wonders.”  is 
being  offered  to  all  daily  news¬ 
papers  as  part  of  the  continuing 
effort  of  the  Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America  and  the  .\d- 
vertising  Association  of  the 
West  co-sponsored  “Advertising 
Recognition  Program,”  a  year¬ 
long  campaign  to  upgrade  the 
public  image  of  advertising. 

There  are  four  different  ads, 
created  by  McCann-EVickson, 
task  force  agency  for  the  pro¬ 
gram,  which  Else  a  Ripley-type 
format  to  explain  little  known 
facts  about  Eidvertising’s  con¬ 
tribution  to  our  economy,  prod¬ 
uct  improvement  sind  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  mass  production. 

Over-all  results  of  the  “Ad¬ 
vertising  Recognition  Program” 
to  date  have  exceeded  all  ex¬ 
pectations  and  much  of  the  cam¬ 
paign’s  initial  success  can  be 
attributed  to  the  effort  put 
forth  by  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  in  using  the  mats  created 
and  supplied  eEirlier  this  year 
(EAP,  Oct.  7,  page  18). 

• 

Former  Newspaper  Ad 
Exec  Joins  Magazine 

Ralph  Erickson,  Pacific  North¬ 
west  advertising  executive,  has 
been  named  advertising  manager 
for  Alaska  Sportsman  magazine. 
Bob  Henning,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  has  announced. 

For  the  past  several  years, 
Mr.  Erickson  was  associated 
with  the  Fairbanks  (Alaska) 
Daily  News-Miner,  and  has  been 
with  several  leading  Northwest 
daily  newspapers.  He  is  a 
former  AlEiska  vicepresident  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives’ 
Association  and  member  of 
NAEA. 


Heller  Joins  R-J 

Jack  Heller,  account  executive 
in  the  national  advertising 
department  of  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Independent-Press  Tele¬ 
gram,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Los  Angeles  office  of  Ridder- 
Johns,  Inc.,  the  newspapers’ 
national  advertising  representa¬ 
tive.  At  one  time,  Mr.  Heller 
was  a  member  of  the  retail  ad 
staff  of  the  Cleveland  Press. 

• 

Penrod  Heads  Group 

Scott  Penrod,  advertising 
director  of  the  Ashland  (Ohio) 
Times-Gazette,  hsis  been  elected 
president  of  the  Advertising 
Executives  Association  of  Ohio 
Daily  Newspapers,  succeeding 
Edward  F.  Dierker,  Dayton 
Newspapers,  Inc. 
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What  makes  a  newspaper  great  ? 


“  .  .  .  We  are  over¬ 
looking  one  of  our 
greatest  assets  — 
the  energy,  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  good  will  of 
American  youth.” 
ROBERT  HEWETT  With  those  words 
began  a  remarkable  story  of  the 
power  of  American  newspapers. 
Printed  January  12,  1960,  on  the 
Minneapolis  Star  opinion  pages, 
they  rang  the  opening  note  of 
a  two-part  article  by  Robert 
Hewett,  foreign  correspondent  for 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune. 
Bob  was  concerned  about  the 
search  for  a  bold,  imaginative, 
distinctly  American  approach  to 
helping  the  world’s  backward 
countries. 

Response  was  immediate,  loud 
and  strong— from  educators,  pri¬ 
vate  citizens,  college  students 


and,  most  important,  politicians. 
Approval  came  from  Congress¬ 
man  Walter  Judd  and  Senator 
Hubert  Humphrey  of  Minnesota, 
and  a  startling  proposal  for  an 
American  Youth  Peace  Corps  was 
put  forth  by  the  then-campaign¬ 
ing  John  F.  Kennedy.  As  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  Kennedy  issued  an 
executive  order — and  an  idea  of  a 
working  American  newspaperman 
became  an  American  institution. 

As  a  result  of  this  outstanding 
article,  Hewett  received  the  1961 
Overseas  Press  Club  of  America 


Minneapolis 

Star 


530,000  COMBINED  DAILY 

JOHN  COWLES.  Pretident 


award  for  the  “best  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  foreign  affairs,  daily  news¬ 
paper  or  wire  service.” 

Graham  Hovey,  another  Star 
and  Tribune  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent,  won  the  similar  1959  award, 
for  United  Nations  coverage. 

Understanding,  imagination 
and  compassion  like  this — beyond 
fulfilling  the  duty  of  reporting  the 
news— are  qualities  which  have 
earned  for  the  Minnea^lis  Star 
and  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  the 
largest  audience  of  regular  read¬ 
ers  in  the  Upper  Midwest. 

itlinneapolis 

®ribune 

MORNING  8.  SUNDAY 
•  660,000  SUNDAY 

C'opyriKht,  1961,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Co. 


AD  CAMPAIGNS; 


Ronson’s  ‘Big  Daddy’ 
In  35  Newspapers 

Beginning  the  week  of  Oct.  politan  newspapers  having  a 
23,  Ronson  Corp.,  Woodbridge,  combined  circulation  of  more 
N.  J.,  will  launch  its  “Big  Dad-  than  28,000,000  readers, 
dy”  electric  shaver — the  “CFL  The  campaign  (via  Foote, 
300” — in  some  35  newspapers  in  Cone  &  Belding),  includes  net- 
key  markets  (via  Papert,  Koe-  work  and  spot  TV  and  national 
nig,  Lois,  Inc.).  magazines. 

According  to  Bernard  Dwort-  Menley  and  James  Labs  is  the 
zan,  Ronson's  advertising  man-  new  proprietary  -  distribution 
ager,  the  “Big  Daddy”  is  the  subsidiary  of  Smith,  Kline  & 
larger,  deluxe,  companion  to  the  French  Labs. 


“CFL  Mark  II”  introduced  ear¬ 
lier  this  year. 

Among  the  major  markets 
scheduled  for  Ronson’s  2,000- 
line  black  and  white  ad  (see 


$1.5  MILLION  BUDGET 

Coca-Cola  Company  will  spend 
in  excess  of  $1,465,000  for  a 


rat)  are:  Los  Angeles,  San  Christmas  promotion  in  news- 
Francisco,  Portland,  Denver,  magazines,  radio-TV, 

Baltimore,  Dallas,  Cleveland,  posters,  and  point-of-purchase 
Kansas  City,  Cincinnati,  Pitts-  material. 

burgh,  Washington,  Boston,  Mil-  jjj  addition  to  the  national  ad- 
waukee.  New  Yorl^  St.  Lotus,  vertising  coverage,  Coca-Cola 
Miami,  Chicago,  Detroit,  At-  Bottlers  will  give  emphatic  sup- 
lanta,  Indianapolis,  Minneapolis,  po^  to  the  “Entertain  with 


and  Seattle. 


Coke  at  Christmas”  promotion 


Headlined,  “Big  Daddy,”  the  m  local  newspapers  and  on  local 
copy  is  ala  beatnick  in  tone.  radio-TV. 

For  example:  .  .  .  Big  Daddy  '  *  *  * 

is  tender.  Big  Daddy  is  smooth 

(women  like  what  Big  Daddy  WINTER  CRUISE  CAMPAIGN 

does)  Big  D^dy  t^ks;  he  a  35-market  newspaper  cam- 
crackles  when  he’s  cutting  and 


Seagram’s  Extra  Dry  Gin. 

According  to  George  E.  Mos¬ 
ley,  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
advertising  and  sales  promotion, 
Seagram  7  Crown  ads  will  run 


shut  off  Feb.  15. 


wuch  iic  a  cutGiiiK  «uiu  /  •  t\  tt _ _  r*  _ 

he  hums  when  he’s  done  Big  STCk  T' 

rv  .  j  .  u  1.  4.U  u  pany)  has  been  scheduled  by  the 

Daddy  IS  what  other  shavers  P  ^  MacDonald  Travel  Co. 
may  some  day  grow  up  to  be.  Lines  for  the 

Big  Daddy  is  the  end.  g  g 

seatic  to  the  West  Indies  sail- 
SEAGR.AM’S  YULE  DRIVE  out  of  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla., 

on  nine  tours  starting  Jan.  23 
One  thousand-line  and  full-  through  April  7,  1961. 
page  ads  in  newspapers  through-  A  600-line  ad  on  Oct.  8  in 
out  the  U.  S.  will  spark  Sea-  Chicago  and  in  seven  Florida 
gram-Distillers  Company’s  drive  dailies  started  the  campaigfn, 
for  the  biggest  holiday  sales  for  with  a  300-line  ad  scheduled  for 
Seagram  brands  —  Seagram’s  the  remaining  27  papers.  In 
7  Crown  Whiskey,  Seagram’s  Florida,  the  campaign  will  run 
V.O.  Canadian  Whisky,  and  until  March  15.  All  other  areas 


plements,  plus  a  black-and-white 
insertion  in  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 

In  major  markets  represent¬ 
ing  over  two-thirds  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  buying  power  potential, 
dominating  space  in  newspapers 
will  be  used  during  the  peak 
shopping  period  immediately 
preceding  the  holidays. 

Simultaneously  Yorktown  will 
be  featured  in  a  strong,  sepa¬ 
rate,  four-color  campaign  in  Es¬ 
quire,  Sports  Illustrated,  Time, 
New  Yorker,  Vogue,  Harper's 
Bazaar,  Town  &  Country,  Holi¬ 
day  and  New  York  Times  maga- 


advertising  and  sales  promotion,  SHULTON  XMAS  SCHEDULE 
Seagram  7  Crovm  ads  will  run  ^  concentrated  foui-pronged 
in  more  than  660  newspapers  m  ^tion  campaign  (via  Wes- 
^me  600  markets  Seagram’s  f  Associates)  teth  in  print 
V  O.  insertions  will  ap^r  in 

on  the  air  featuring  wom- 
324  papers  in  295  markete.  toiletries  and  Old  Spice  for 

The  same-size  ads  will  run  jjen  gift  sets,  has  b^n  an- 
in  full-color  m  key  newspapers  ^  separate 

Heavy  schedules  of  national  ^een  set  up  for 

mapzines  and  outdoor  posters  york  Town  1781,  a  new  prestige 
will  also  be  used.  i;„.> 

men  s  line. 

Life  and  Good  Housekeeping 
‘CONTAC’  IN  DEBUT  ,  spearhead  the  marine 

schedule  with  full-color  double 
Promotion  of  Menley  and  spreads.  Single  full-color  pagfes 
James  Laboratories’  new  con-  will  follow  in  Farm  Journal, 
tinuous-action  cold  remedy,  Seventeen,  McCaJTs,  Redbook, 
“Contac,”  moved  into  high  gear  Look,  This  Week,  Atlanta  Jour- 
this  week  with  publication  of  nai- Constitution,  New  York 
two-color  ads  in  major  metro-  Daily  News  and  Sunday  Sup- 


YORK  IMPERIAL  ADS 

Distribution  of  P.  Lorillard 
Company’s  new  cigaret,  York, 
Imperial  size,  a  non-filter  brand 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  longer 
than  king-size,  is  underway  in 
the  Chicago  and  New  York 
markets,  following  successful 
market  tests  in  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
and  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

“Every  major  newspaper” 
will  be  used  in  the  Chicago  and 
New  York  metropolitan  areas, 
along  with  radio-TV,  to  drive 
home  the  theme  of  the  intro¬ 
ductory  ad  campaign  (via  Len- 
nen  &  Newell,  Inc.)  that  “York 
uses  its  Imperial  length  instead 
of  a  filter  to  make  rich  tobaccos 
taste  mild  and  smooth.” 


KAL  KAN  SCHEDULE 

Kal  Kan  Foods,  Los  Angeles 
pet  food  packer,  will  invade  new 
markets  in  Illinois  and  Okla¬ 
homa  this  month  with  heavy 
schedules  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

A  series  of  ads  will  start  in 
the  four  Chicago  metropolitan 
papers  and  in  the  Gary  (Ind.) 
Post  Tribune  and  Hammond 
(Ind.)  Times  starting  Oct.  26 
and  featuring  Kal  Kan  Rounds, 


the  company’s  meatball  proiluct. 
The  Oklahoma  area  will  be  in¬ 
vaded  starting  Nov.  7  with  a 
series  running  in  the  Okhtiioma 
City  Times  and  Oklahoma  r  and 
in  the  Tulsa  World  and  Tribune. 

The  Los  Angeles  office  of 
Fuller,  Smith  &  Ross  is  placing 
the  copy. 


CAMPAIGN  ROUNDl  I’ 

•  Two-color,  1,000-line  news¬ 
paper  ads  in  15  top  Mogen  David 
markets  will  supplement  the 
company’s  wine  advertising  (via 
Edward  H.  Weiss  &  Co.)  on 
network  TV. 


•  A  heavy  schedule  of  news¬ 
paper  ads  in  key  markets  will 
support  Holland  House  Sales 
Co.’s  first  use  of  full-page  color 
ads  in  national  consumer  maga¬ 
zines  to  promote  its  cocktail 
mixes  (via  McCann-Mar.schalk 
Co.). 

*  *  « 

•  Advertising  in  24  news¬ 
papers  and  10  national  maga¬ 
zines  has  been  scheduled  by 
McGregor-Doniger  for  its  line 
of  men’s  sportswear.  Included 
are  two-color  newspaper  ads 
(via  McCann-Erickson).  Cam¬ 
paign  is  scheduled  for  the  spring 
of  ’62. 

*  «  « 

•  Kobrand  Corp.,  exclusive 
distributors  of  Robertson’s  Yel¬ 
low  Label  Scotch  Whisky,  has 
launched  an  intensive  market- 
by-market  campaign  (via  Hicks 
&  Greist  Inc.)  in  newspapers 
and  magazines.  In  Greater  New 
York  weekly  insertions  of  Rob¬ 
ertson’s  ads  will  run  in  the 
New  York  Times,  New  York 
Journal- American,  Cue,  and 
Where  hotel  magazine.  West- 
Coast  readers  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Los  Angeles  Herald 
Express,  and  other  major 
Southern  California  newspa¬ 
pers  will  see  large-space  inser¬ 
tions  210  times. 

• 

Canadian  Consumer 
Survey  Published 

Toronto 

The  Canadian  Consumer  Sur¬ 
vey  of  1961  is  being  offered  by 
the  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  at  $7.50 
per  copy,  according  to  R.  A. 
Barford,  general  manager. 

The  study,  conducted  in  74 
Canadian  cities,  of  buying  habits 
and  brand  preferences,  covers  a 
wide  range  of  consumer  prod¬ 
ucts,  including  foods,  drugs, 
cosmetics,  wearing  apparel, 
household  appliances,  automo¬ 
tive,  and  others. 

!  Copies  may  be  ordered  from 
I  the  CDNPA,  55  University  Ave., 
,  Toronto  1,  Ont. 
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Hoe  Colormatic*  press  units  are  at  once  nimble,  restless,  and  resolute.  At  40,000  to  50,000  PPH  the  restless  Colormatic  is 


just  cruising— but  jogging,  slow  speed,  cruising,  or  all  out  at  70,000  PPH  backlash  is  never  a  problem.  Always  nimble,  at 


all  speeds,  Colormatic  printing  couples  start  together  and  hold  ROP  Color  registration  and  web  tension  constant.  This 


derives  from  the  resolute  nature  of  the  Colormatic  unit-type  drive,  which  reduces  possible  points  of  backlash  between  the 


plate  cylinders  to  the  absolute  minimum.  These  two  points  are  represented  symbolically  by  the  two  gears  above,  and  even 
here,  Hoe  engineers  have  devised  new  machining  and  fitting  procedures  to  insure  perfect  align¬ 
ment.  Colormatic  exemplifies  Hoe’s  policy  that  Hoe  builds  a  bit  of  tomorrow  into  today's  equip¬ 
ment.  Look  to  Hoe  for  progress  in  printing.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  East  138th  St.,  New  York  54,  N.Y. 


•TRADEMARK 


^  t, 


... 


spection  is  continual  throughout  this  time  pe¬ 
riod,  and  long  before  the  potential  is  reached,  the 
part  has  been  replaced  by  a  new  one! 

Such  attention  to  detail  explains  why  6,525  out 
of  22,200  employees,  almost  one-third  of  all  Air 
France  personnel,  are  engaged  in  maintenance. 
Skilled  technicians  working  on  a  round-the-clock 
basis  guarantee  that  every  Air  France  flight  will 
leave  the  ground  in  perfect  working  order.  One 
more  reason  why  Air  France  is  the  world’s  largest 
airline,  with  a  forty-two  year  record  of  flying  ex¬ 
perience  and  service. 


This  technician  is  subjecting  a  gear  from  the  al¬ 
timeter  of  an  Air  France  707  Intercontinental  Jet 
to  microscopic  study.  It’s  being  examined  for 
signs  of  wear  or  oxidation  ...  and  this  is  just  one 
of  fifty  separate  tests  given  every  Air  France  al¬ 
timeter  every  1000  hours  of  use! 

What’s  more,  each  Air  France  jet  part  under¬ 
goes  exhaustive  inspection  .  .  .  and  has  a  “life”  of 
its  own.  Technically,  this  “life”  is  called  the  “po¬ 
tential” — a  fixed  period  of  time  when  it  just  can’t 
wear  out.  In  the  case  of  the  altimeter,  for  instance, 
the  potential  is  5,000  hours.  Yet  Air  France  in¬ 
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among  the  “460  Secrets”  are 
more  specific  than  this  kind  of 
generality.  A  common  bit  of 
advice  which  is  repeated  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times  in  the  book  is  that 
j  in  getting  new  ideas,  in  adver- 
I  tising  generally,  m^ia  sales¬ 
men  can  help  you. 

One  giving  this  advice  is 
John  Caples,  vicepresident  of 
BBDO. 

“It  is  good  to  hear  the  sales 
talks  for  various  media  direct 
from  the  media  salesmen  who 
I  call  on  you,”  Mr.  Caples  wrote. 

I  “You  can  pick  up  valuable  bits 
of  information  about  trends  in 
advertising  from  media  men. 
Also,  by  seeing  them  personally, 
you  can  retain  the  good  will  of 
this  important  group  of  emis¬ 
saries  who  are  constantly  meet¬ 
ing  your  clients  and  your  pros¬ 
pects.” 

Mr.  Pleuthner  himself  joins 
in  this  chorus,  in  discussing  the 
idea  of  using  unusually  shaped 
ads  or  unusual  space  units. 

“Discuss  possibilities  and 
availabilities  with  the  space 
representatives  of  the  media  you 
are  considering,”  he  suggested. 
“Records  show  that  unusually 
shaped  ads  can  secure  above- 
the-average  readership. 


“For  example,  a  full-page 
unit  of  newspaper  space  used  as 
two  lower  half  pages  makes  a 
dominating  spread.  The  regular 
newspaper  editorial  materials 
in  the  upper  half  of  each  page 
lengthens  the  exposure  of  your 
horizontal  spread  to  the  read¬ 
ers.” 

One  of  two  women  contribu¬ 
tors  to  the  book  is  Bernice  Fitz- 
Gibbon,  who  started  as  a  news¬ 
paper  reporter  on  the  Rockford 
Morning  Star,  created  the  slo¬ 
gan  “It’s  smart  to  be  thrifty” 
for  Macy’s,  and  is  now  head 
of  her  own  consulting  organi¬ 
zation.  An  idea  she  stressed  was 
that  writing  department  store 
advertising  copy  is  the  best  way 
to  rocket  to  advertising  success. 

Where  C.uIm  tlan  Shine 

“That  is  because  in  a  retail 
advertising  department,  there 
is  no  anonymity,”  she  wrote. 
“In  an  advertising  ag:ency,  there 
are  so  many  fingers  in  the  pie 
that  it  is  hard  to  pin  down  the 
writer  of  any  particular  piece. 
Department  store  writers, 
whose  work  appears  mainly  in 
newspapers,  work  much  more 
quickly  —  there’s  usually  no 
more  than  two  weeks  before  the 
ad  is  planned  and  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  paper.  I  have  known 
young  cubs  who  have  been  in 
the  department  less  than  six 


months  to  produce  such  fresh 
startling  headline  and  editorial 
copy  that  people  all  over  New 
York  were  asking,  ‘Who  wrote 
that  terrific  ad  for  Wana- 
makeFs  that  ran  in  today’s  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  V  Even  though  the 
policy  of  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  is  always  to  say,  ‘It  is  the 
work  of  the  department — we  do 
not  give  out  individual  names’ 
— by  nightfall  scores  of  people 
would  know  it  was  actually  lit¬ 
tle  Mary  Ellen  McGillicuddy 
who  wrote  it.” 

Ivan  Veit,  business  manag^er 
of  the  New  York  Times  in 
charge  of  circulation  and  pro¬ 
motion,  says  his  “secret  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  use  of  print  media” 
is  “frequency  and  persistency.” 

“All  too  many  advertising 
campaigns  in  newspapers  and 
magazines  are  too  sparse  to  ac¬ 
complish  their  mission,”  he  con¬ 
tended.  “A  strong  campaign  in 
one  or  two  best  publications 
will  invariably  produce  better 
results  than  the  typical  across- 
the-board  program  with  a  long 
media  list  but  a  short  insertion 
schedule.” 

In  his  preface,  Mr.  Pleuthner 
noted  that  “no  symposium  or 
business  school  seminar  could 
hope  to  secure  all  these  key 
speakers  at  one  session;  yet 
they  are  all  here  between  the 
covers  of  one  book.” 


Burgeson  Resumes 
Consulting  Work 

San  Fernando  Vaixey,  Calif. 

Edward  H.  Burgeson,  former¬ 
ly  retail  vicepresident  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
and  for  the  past  year  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Valley  Times 
Today,  has  announced  resump¬ 
tion  of  his  advertising  consult¬ 
ing  work  on  a  full-time  basis, 
effective  No.  1. 

Succeeding  Mr.  Burgeson  as 
advertising  director  of  the  pa¬ 
per  is  James  H.  Lupton,  who 
has  been  classified  manager  of 
the  paper  for  the  past  12  years. 
• 

Roth  Is  Appointed 
Assistant  Ad  Director 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Wilbert  H.  Roth  has  been 
promoted  to  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press.  He 
has  been  on  the  staff  38  years, 
the  past  20  as  retail  ad  manager. 

John  F.  Lewis,  director,  also 
annoimced  the  promotion  of 
George  H.  McFadden  to  retail 
advertising  manager.  He  pre¬ 
viously  was  manager  of  general 
advertising.  Robert  C.  Momsen, 
previously  retail  supervisor  and 
roto  manager,  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  general 
advertising. 


Meet  Baton  Rouge’s 

Two  Best 
Salesmen! 


•VOCAT) 


M^USI  C. 

mm%  : 
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From  dawn  until  for  into  the  night  the  State-Times 
and  Morning  Advocate  are  busy  selling  in  the 
fabulous  Baton  Rouge  market.  They  reach  97.2%* 
of  the  people  every  day  in  a  rich  market  where 
effective  buying  income  per  household  is  $6,947**. 
The  State-Times  and  Morning  Advocate  are  the 
most  welcomed  salesmen  who  call  in  the  homes 
of  the  rich,  buying  people  in  the  Baton  Rouge 
market. 

*  Send  for  our  Survey  of  Reader  Interests 
♦■>1961  Survey  of  Buying  Power 


to  Help 
Program 


im  Pipe 
IHunge: 


STATE-TIMES  and  MORNING  ADVOCATE 


Represented  by  The  John  Budd  Co. 


Doily  ROP  Color 


Baton  Rouge,  Lo. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


CAMS  On  ‘Hot  Seat’ 
At  PNPA  Parley 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

QaMified  Advertising  Director,  New  York  PoU 


Assembled  CAMs  and  staff 
members  attending  the  15th  An¬ 
nual  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Classihed 
Clinic  in  Harrisburg,  were  put 
on  the  “hot  seat”  by  Richard  A. 
Battin,  CAM,  Meadville  (Pa.) 
Tribune,  who  led  an  audience 
participation  session  in  which 
delegates  had  to  find  satisfac¬ 
tory  answers  to  problems  raised 
by  telephoning  customers. 

L.  W.  Stauffer,  keynoted  the 
Clinic  with  his  talk,  “Color — It’s 
Many  Things,”  while  Donald  P. 
Keith,  editorial  page  editor 
headlined  meeting  by  posing  the 
question  “Are  CAMS  People?” 

“Meeting  the  Yellow  Menace”, 
a  session  on  the  advertising 
competition  of  the  telephone 
book’s  Yellow  Pages,  featured 
classfied  ad  managers  Joseph 
H.  Hopkins,  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Inquirer;  Paul  C.  Shebest,  Wil¬ 
liamsport  (Pa.)  Sun-Gazette; 
Patricia  O’Donnell,  Coatesville 
(Pa.)  Record;  and  Ralph  H. 
Sides,  Lancaster  (Pa.)  News¬ 
papers,  Inc. 

Reginald  L.  Turner,  CAM, 
Clearfield  (Pa.)  Progress,  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  sessions  aided  by 
Joseph  H.  Cline  Jr.,  CAM, 
Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald. 

mm* 

After  16  months  of  consistent 
losses,  the  help  wanted  ad  count 
of  newspapers  in  113  major 
markets  tabulated  by  B.  K. 
Davis  &  Bro.  Philadelphia, 
showed  a  1%  gain  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  According  to  “Help  Wanted 


MORE 


NEWSPAPERS  USE 


METRO 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 

THAN  ALL  OTHER 
SIMILAR  SERVICES 


BECAUSE 


.  .  .  Metro  does  MORE 
to  help  newspapers 
sell  MORE  advertising. 


■UirTn^  80  Madison  Ave. 
ItIC  I  KU  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Trend”,  57  cities  showed  ad 
count  gains  while  46  continued 
to  show  losses. 

Losses  which  had  hit  a  low 
of  26%  below  last  year  in 
February  began  to  taper  off  in 
March  with  a  steady  improve¬ 
ment  each  month  since: 


%  1961 

Vs.  1960 

Jan. 

-24% 

Feb. 

—  26 

March 

—  21 

April 

—  20 

May 

—  18 

June 

—  13 

July 

-  9 

Aug. 

-  3% 

Sept. 

+  1 

The  figures  parallel  the  im¬ 
provement  in  general  business 
conditions  and,  if  the  National 
Elconomic  Research  Board  and 
other  leading  economic  savants 
are  correct  in  the  value  they 
place  upon  these  statistics, 
herald  continued  improvement. 
Economists  consider  the  help 
wanted  ad  count  a  “leader” 
among  the  yardsticks  used  to 
determine  future  business  cur¬ 
rents.  In  other  words,  the  Sep¬ 
tember  ad  count  provides  an  in¬ 
dex  to  the  business  outlook  for 
December. 

«  *  * 

Iowa  Real  Estate  Association 
realtors  and  brokers  in  conven¬ 
tion  at  Des  Moines  saw  a  40- 
minute  presentation  titled 
“Words  at  Work”  prepared  by 
the  promotion  and  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une. 

Based  on  the  theme  that  ad¬ 
vertising,  while  the  largest  ex¬ 
pense  a  realtor  has,  gets  little 
attention  in  a  real  estate  organ¬ 


ization,  the  presentation  is  de¬ 
signed  to  guide  operators  to 
more  effective  techniques.  The 
program  examines  home  buyers’ 
motives  and  gfives  answers  for 
meeting  buyer  wishes  through 
advertising. 

Examples  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising  published  in  1949  and  1961 
are  compared. 

Three  homes  in  different  price 
brackets  and  areas  of  town  are 
examined  through  a  photo¬ 
graphic  tour  of  colored  slides. 
Brief  want  ads  giving  little  in¬ 
formation  are  shown  before  the 
slide  tour  begins.  A  “how-it- 
should-have-been”  suggested  ad¬ 
vertisement  is  shown  following 
each  of  the  home  visits. 

One  home,  through  the  use  of 
woman’s  voice  on  tape,  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  woman  and  her 
husband  walk  through  the 
house  viewing  its  excellent  fea¬ 
tures. 

The  lively  presentation  has 
met  with  wide  approval  at  both 
the  Iowa  Real  Estate  Associa¬ 
tion  convention  and  with  groups 
of  Des  Moines  real  estate  per¬ 
sonnel. 

The  slide  presentation  and 
script  of  “Words  at  Work”  is 
available  at  cost  for  showing. 
It  is  not  identifiable  with  Des 
Moines.  Information  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  J.  R.  Hudson,  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune. 

«  *  * 

PERSONAL  NOTES 

George  Putz,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  department  manager, 
Portland  Oregon  Journal  —  to 
classified  advertising  office,  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle. 
Mr.  Putz  is  the  fourth  Journal 
advertising  executive  to  resign 
since  Aug.  4  sale  of  the  paper 
to  the  Newhouse  interests.  He 
was  on  the  Journal  advertising 
staff  for  nearly  20  years,  be¬ 
coming  classified  manager  in 
November,  1952. 

*  «  * 

Betty  Morris  —  to  CAM  of 
.\storia  (Ore.)  Daily  Astorian, 
replacing  Audrey  Moberg,  now 
at  the  University  of  Oregon. 


\ 


SUN 


Church  Publicity 
Needs  New  Ima^e 

St.  Louis 

The  religious  publicist  should 
build  a  new  public  image  of  him¬ 
self  as  “sharing  servant”  or 
“creative  communicator,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  James  W.  Carty  Jr., 
professor  of  journalism  at  Beth¬ 
any  (W.  Va.)  College. 

Mr.  Carty  recently  spoke  on 
“Motivation  for  Religious  Writ¬ 
ing”  at  the  first  annual  banquet 
of  the  St.  Louis  Chapter  of  the 
National  Religious  Publicity 
Council.  Formerly  religious  news 
editor  of  the  Nashville  Tennes¬ 
sean,  he  was  the  first  man  or¬ 
dained  as  a  Minister  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

“Generally,  neither  the  reli¬ 
gious  journal  editor  nor  the  con¬ 
gregation  promotional  chairman 
has  adequately  interpreted  his 
significant  role  and  contribution 
to  the  public,”  Mr.  Carty  said. 
“The  church  publicist  often  is 
so  absorbed  with  his  heavy  rou¬ 
tine  work  that  he  fails  to  re¬ 
flect  privately  on  his  public 
image.  Yet,  he  must  help  edi¬ 
tors  and  broadcasters  realize 
that  he  is  God’s  spokesman. 

“For  the  religious  journalist 
must  compellingly  convince  the 
controllers  of  mass  media  of  his 
importance  and  value  as  a  news 
source  in  order  to  influence  com¬ 
munications  content. 

“The  church  is  the  greatest 
institution.  There  should  be 
more  publicity  to  build  a  public 
image  of  the  church  as  the  crea¬ 
tive  servant  of  mankind.” 


Morning  •  Evening  • 


Police  Promise  Press 
Better  Treatment 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

The  commander  of  Michigan’s 
6th  state  police  district  is  warn¬ 
ing  his  men  against  impeding 
reporters  and  photographers  in 
their  work  because  of  several 
incidents  during  a  lurid  murder 
trial  in  Kent  County  circuit 
court. 

Capt.  Leroy  R.  Hunt  of  the 
Rockford  State  Police  post  said 
he  was  reminding  his  officers  of 
the  need  for  cooperation  between 
police  and  press.  The  trial  at 
which  the  alleged  interference 
occurred  is  that  of  J.  Otto 
Peebles,  a  Grand  Rapids  busi¬ 
nessman  accused  of  shooting  his 
wife  to  death  after  finding  her 
in  another  man’s  arms. 

Photographer  Robert  Stremt- 
ke,  an  employe  of  the  WOOD 
radio  and  television  news  depart¬ 
ment,  said  he  waited  more  than 
six  hours  to  take  a  picture  of  a 
key  witness  and  then  was  pre¬ 
vented  when  his  chance  came  by 
a  detective. 


Sunday 
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Hawaii  bids  '*Aloha’’  and  a  warm  welcome  to  a  new  star  in  the  Islands . . . 
Texaco.  Shown  here  receiving  a  traditional  greeting  are  the  first  of  the  Islands' 
new  Texaco  Dealers  and  their  able  assistants.  Only  Texaco,  at  the  sign  of  the 
big  red  star  with  the  green  T,  serves  motorists  in  all  50  states  of  the  U.  S.A. 
Texaco,  pioneer  and  one  of  the  leading  producers,  refiners  and  marketers  of 
petroleum,  takes  pride  in  serving  Hawaii,  and  continuing  its  capital  investments 
in  the  economies,  the  people  and  the  progress  of  the  Free  World. 

TEXACO:  SYMBOL  OF  WORLD-WIDE  PROGRESS  THROUGH  PETROLEUM 


CIVIL  WAR  REPORTER 

Merton  Akers  Covers 
100- Year-Old  Conflict 

By  Ray  Erwin 


What  were  the  si^iflcant 
developments  and  fascinating; 
sidelights  and  personalities  in 
the  Civil  War  exactly  100  years 
ago  this  week? 

For  full  factual  findings  on 
the  answer  to  the  provocative 
question,  read  this  week’s  release 
of  “This  Was  the  Civil  War,”  a 
current  and  continuing  four-year 
series  of  1,000-word  articles  by 
Merton  T.  Akers,  distributed  by 
United  Press  International  as  a 
bonus  to  its  subscribers. 

Mr.  Akers,  a  retired  UPI 
executive  and  formerly  day  news 
manager  of  the  full  service,  is 
an  acknowledged  Civil  War 
authority  with  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  largest  private  libraries  on 
the  specialized  subject. 

Began  At  Age  5 

“My  intense  interest  in  the 
Civil  War  started  when  I  was 
about  five  and  used  to  listen  to 
my  grandfather,  who  had  served 
with  the  Kansas  militia,  and  my 
two  great-uncles,  who  had  served 
with  Grant  and  Sherman,  warm 
over  their  experiences  as  they 
sat  in  the  sun  on  the  south  side 
of  grandfather’s  house,  which 
was  next  to  ours  in  Lawrence, 
Kans.,”  recalled  Mert  Akers  with 
a  warm  gleam  of  reminiscense  in 
his  keen  eyes. 

These  three  stalwarts  had 
fought  in  the  Border  warfare 
from  1854  until  Kansas  became 
a  state.  Southern  lore  was 
absorbed  by  the  eager  boy’s 
alert  mind,  too,  because  some  of 
his  mother’s  relatives  served 
with  the  Confederates. 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Otters  Opportunities 

Inveatigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 

To  keep  In  touch  with  msrkotinf, 
advertiiing,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  read 
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Now,  after  a  lifelong  hobby 
of  collecting  hundreds  of  books 
and  papers  on  the  Civil  War,  he 
sits  in  the  library  of  his  home  at 
Cold  Spring,  N.  Y.,  directly 
across  the  Hudson  River  from 
West  Point,  and  researches  and 
re-researches  and  writes  and 
re-writes  each  week’s  happenings 
of  the  war  years. 

He  keeps  from  10  months  to  a 
year  ahead  in  his  writing.  This 
allows  ample  time  for  months- 
later  re-reading  and  editing. 
UPI  executives  believe  this  is 
the  most  carefully  and  intensely 
edited  copy  sent  out  by  the 
service. 

Editor  of  the  copy  is  John  L. 
Sehon,  UPI  executive  assistant, 
a  Civil  War  buff  himself  and, 
like  Mr.  Akers,  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Civil  War  Round 
Table.  Carl  Kramer,  UPI  Tele¬ 
photo  editor,  formerly  a  member 
of  the  Chicago  Civil  War  Round 
Table,  selects  the  photographs 
and  maps  to  illustrate  the  series, 
many  of  which  he  obtains  from 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  stories  are  mailed  in  page 
proof  form  one  month  in  advance 
of  release  date.  Each  issue  con¬ 
tains  four  weeks’  copy.  There  is 
a  main  dispatch  each  week,  plus 
shorts,  sidebars  and  chronology. 

Lincoln  Is  Elected 

The  feature  began  last 
November  on  the  centennial  of 
Abraham  Lincoln’s  election.  It  is 
now  anchored  in  more  than  200 
newspapers  with  more  than  12,- 
000,000  combined  circulation. 
Some  papers  use  the  releases  on 
a  spot  basis  and  build  local 
features  around  them.  The 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union, 


Merton  T.  Akers 


as  a  public  service,  sells  folders 
to  readers  so  they  conveniently 
can  clip  and  file  the  stories 
permanently  in  the  right  order. 

The  series  ends  in  1965  with 
articles  on  Appomattox,  Lin¬ 
coln’s  assassination  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  wrap-up  piece. 

Colleges  Seek  (k>pies 

Several  colleges  have  asked 
for  extra  copies  and  heavy  mail 
attests  to  the  phenomenal  inter¬ 
est  in  the  war  that  initially  dis¬ 
rupted  the  Union  and  finally 
welded  it  indissolubly.  The 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  schools  have 
expressed  interest  in  using  the 
stories  in  history  classes.  Several 
newspapers  attach  local  sidebars 
to  the  stories. 

“I  write  for  newspaper  readers 
and  not  for  Civil  War  buffs  who 
like  to  argue  over  technicalities 
and  imponderables,”  explained 
Mr.  Akers  with  a  wide  grin. 

Merton  T.  Akers’  newspaper 
career  began  in  1917  on  the 
Lawrence  (Kans.)  Gazette. 
(Earl  J.  Johnson,  now  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  editor  of  the  UPI,  was 
the  Gazette’s  city  editor  after 
Akers’  departure).  Mert  Akers 
had  a  front-row  seat  for  historic 
stories  in  the  turbulent  1920s, 
the  depression,  the  New  Deal, 
FDR’s  “Hundred  Days,”  World 
War  II,  the  Korean  War.  He  was 
at  every  national  political  con¬ 


vention  from  1936  through  1960. 

After  studying  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas,  he  became  a  copy 
editor  for  the  Kansas  City 
(Kans.)  Kansan  and  later 
migrated  across  the  Kaw  River 
to  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Post, 
where  he  eventually  wa.s  tele¬ 
graph  editor. 

Dipay-Doodle  Era 

“That  endured  through  the 
dipsy-doodle  era  of  Peaches 
Browning,  Ruth  Snyder-Judd 
Gray,  Scopes  and  Loeb-Leopold, 
until  1928  when  the  morning  i 
half  of  the  24-hour  paper 
folded,”  Mr.  Akers  recalled. 
“Being  on  the  afternoon  side,  I 
lost  out.  Don’t  try  to  figure  that 
out.  I  never  could. 

“It  took  about  two  hours  to 
line  up  a  copyreading  job  on  the 
Chicago  American  and  two  days 
to  raise  money  to  get  there,”  he 
continued.  “In  1924  I  married 
Helen  Jaka,  then  and  now  a 
better  newspaperman  than  1.” 

While  he  was  on  the  American 
he  knew  Lloyd  Lewis,  then  sports 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  now  an  eminent  Civil 
War  historian. 

Earl  Johnson,  then  UP’s  cen¬ 
tral  division  manager  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  induced  Akers  to  join  his 
staff.  Mr.  Akers  was  made  Chi¬ 
cago  manager  in  1931  and  went 
to  Washington  at  the  beginning 
of  Roosevelt’s  first  term.  He 
came  to  New  York  in  1935  as 
day  news  manager  of  the  full 
United  Press  service.  He 
pioneered  the  advent  of  his  serv¬ 
ice  into  Teletypesetter  circuits  ' 
and  helped  expand  the  service’s 
family  page  section. 

Merton  T.  Akers  is  so  deeply 
engrossed  in  his  work  today  that 
“current”  news  to  him  is  not 
the  Berlin  or  Viet  Nam  crisis 
but  the  Peninsula  Campaign  and  ^ 
Second  Manassas.  i 

• 

U.  of  Illinois  Senior 
Wins  Press  Award 

Urbana,  Ill. 

Miss  Suzanne  Michl,  Decatur, 
has  been  named  winner  of  the 
Illinois  Press  Association’s  com¬ 
munity  journalism  award. 

She  is  a  senior  in  the  College 
of  Journalism  and  Communica¬ 
tions,  University  of  Illinois.  For 
two  years  she  attended  Millikin 
University,  Decatur. 

Last  summer  Miss  Michl  was 
church  editor  and  general 
assignment  reporter  for  the 
Decatur  Herald  and  Review. 

IPA  president  Stuart  Paddock 
of  Paddock  Publications,  Arling¬ 
ton  Heights,  presented  the  award 
Oct.  6  at  the  IPA  banquet  in 
Springfield.  The  $150  award  is 
given  annually  to  the  outstand¬ 
ing  senior  in  the  college  who 
expresses  an  interest  in  com¬ 
munity  journalism. 
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ANSWERS  to  questions  about 

Color  King 


Color  King 


Who  designed  Color  King? 

Orville  Dutro.  Probably  one  of  the  best 
known  engineers  and  designers  of 
printing  presses,  and  consultant  to  the 
printing  industry. 

Who  makes  it,  and  how  about  service? 
Fairchild  manufactures,  markets  and 
services  Color  King.  Fairchild  service  is 
available  coast  to  coast  and  for  many 
years  has  been  familiar  to  users  of 
Fairchild  Scan-A-Graver®  electronic  en¬ 
graving  machines  and  Teletypesetter* 
systems. 

What  can  Color  King  do? 

It  can  print  up  to  16  standard  newspaper 
pages  and  up  to  32  tabloid  pages.  Or,  in 
job  printing,  up  to  64  8%"  x  11"  pages. 
Speed:  18,000  per  hour  with  half  fold; 
14,000  per  hour  with  quarter  fold. 

Can  Color  King  he  expanded 
as  my  business  grows? 

Yes.  It’s  designed  to  enable  you  to  add 
printing  units  at  any  time,  up  to  4.  For 
increased  color  capabilities,  a  fifth  or 
sixth  unit  may  be  added. 


the  versatile 

web  offset  perfecting  press 

for  profit-minded  publish 


Color  King,  the  big  color  buy  today,  is  more  than  a  newspaper 
press.  It  is  ideal  for  the  more  profitable  color  promotional 
editions,  department  store  enclosures,  grocery  and  chain 
store  circulars,  leaflets  and  other  work  demanding  quality 
printing. 

Its  convenience  of  operation,  speed  and  color  capabilities 
will  increase  your  earning  power  for  a  modest  investment. 

For  full  information,  mail  the  coupon  at  right  today. 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipmant,  D»pl.  FGE  66 
Fairchild  Oriva,  Ptainviaw,  1. 1.,  N.  Y. 

□  Please  send  me  information  on  Fairchild's  new  Color  King  press. 

□  Please  hove  o  Foirchild  Color  King  Representative  call. 


FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

DIVISION  OF 

FAIRCHIU)  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORF. 


NAME 


COMPANY. 


Safes  end  S*rvl€»  oRices  IhrovghovI  Iht  world 


3  to  10  Jobs  for 
Every  Graduate 

Urbana,  Ill. 

U.  S.  newspapers  ai'e  still  in 
desperate  need  of  talented 
young  men  and  women  for  their 
news  staffs,  Dean  Theodore  Pet¬ 
erson,  College  of  Journalism  and 
Communications,  University  of 
Jllinois,  reports. 

In  a  statement  noting  obser\'- 
ance  of  National  Newspaper 
Week  Oct.  15-21,  Dean  Peterson 
said  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
nation’s  dailies  regard  the  man¬ 
power  shortage  as  a  major  prob¬ 
lem. 

“Misinfonnation  about  the 
career  opportunities  in  journal¬ 
ism  still  abounds,”  he  said. 
“Some  people  think  that  the  de¬ 
clining  number  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  has  slackened  the  de¬ 
mand  for  reporters  and  editors. 

“Actually,  newspapers  have 
grown  larger  and  increased  their 
services  to  their  readers.  At  the 
same  time,  the  weeklies  and 
smaller  dailies  have  flourished 
so  that  community  journalism 
has  an  increasing  need  for  new 
personnel.” 

Need  3.300 

Dean  Peterson  said  the  na¬ 
tion’s  newspapers  still  require 
about  3,500  new  workers  a  year 
for  their  news  and  editorial 
staffs.  That  is  about  1,000  more 
than  the  total  annual  number 
of  journalism  graduates,  only  a 
part  of  whom  take  newspaper 
jobs. 

Job  placement  offices  o  f 
schools  of  journalism  are  listing 
anywhere  from  three  to  ten  job 
openings  for  every  graduate,  he 
noted.  “At  the  University  of 
Illinois  the  ratio  is  still  running 
about  four  jobs  to  each  gradu¬ 
ate.” 

He  said  that  some  people  re- 
g^ard  newspaper  work  as  notori¬ 
ously  ill-paid. 

“Newspaper  salaries  still  lag 
behind  those  in  some  other  busi¬ 


nesses.  But  they  have  risen  dra¬ 
matically  in  recent  years,  and 
there  is  every  indication  that 
they  w’ill  continue  to  increase. 

“In  the  past  two  years,  near¬ 
ly  three-fourths  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  have  increased  their  start¬ 
ing  salaries — some  by  as  much 
as  50  per  cent,  and  on  the  aver¬ 
age  by  14  per  cent.” 

• 

San  Francisco  State 
J-Dept.  Accredited 

San  Francisco 
A  newly  formed  department 
of  journalism  at  San  Francisco 
State  College  has  been  accredited 
by  the  American  Society  of 
Journalism  School  Administra¬ 
tors. 

Accreditation  was  voted  unan¬ 
imously,  Dr.  Leo  V.  Young,  SF 
State’s  department  chairman, 
was  advis^.  The  department 
was  established  this  fall  as  part 
of  the  development  of  the  new 
Humanities,  Language  and 
Literature  division. 

Dr.  Young,  who  has  been 
teaching  journalism  at  State 
since  1954,  reported  that  jour¬ 
nalism  enrollment  has  more  than 
doubled  last  year’s  figures.  The 
number  of  journalism  majors 
has  increased  from  31  in  1960 
to  73  during  the  fall,  1961, 
semester.  State  offers  the  BA  in 
journalism  and  also  has  an 
English  program  in  the  general 
secondary  credential  with  a  lan¬ 
guage  arts-joumalism  emphasis. 
• 

Wins  ‘Golden  Helmet’ 

Montreal 
La  Presse  was  awarded  Mont¬ 
real  Fire  Fighters  Association 
“Golden  Helmet”  for  accumulat¬ 
ing  most  points  in  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  annual  photography-writ¬ 
ing  news  competitions.  La 
Presse  totalled  21  points,  three 
more  than  runner-up  Montreal 
Matin.  The  awards  to  the  paper 
as  well  as  to  individual  report¬ 
ers  and  photographers  were 
made  at  ceremonies  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Fire  Prevention  Week. 


Written  with  character  .  .  . 
competence  . . .  color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
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^HiNiiiiiiiiii^^  WORKSHOP  n  iin 

By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

With  a  Foreign  Accent 

Marks  such  as  the  umlaut  (as  in  schon,  German  for 
beautiful)  and  French  accents  (as  in  fiance,  cliche)  some¬ 
times  create  a  problem  for  the  writer  who  wants  to  prt  - 
serve  them,  because  the  typesetting  equipment  of  many 
publications,  particularly  newspapers,  does  not  contain 
accented  letters. 

Words  that  have  been  taken  over  from  French  into 
English,  such  as  fiance,  protege,  and  cliche,  are  tending 
to  lose  their  accents.  Diacritical  marks  occur  rarely  in 
English  words,  and  many  users  of  adopted  words  either 
are  unaware  that  they  require  accents  in  strict  usage 
or  are  willing  to  dispense  with  the  accents. 

A  handful  of  newspapers,  however,  and  most  books 
and  magazines  carefully  retain  accent  marks;  there  is 
no  question  of  the  favorable  impression  this  makes  on 
the  critical  reader,  together  with  the  discriminating  use 
of  italics  and  of  capitals  and  small  capitals. 

Some  words  that  possess  accents  in  French  have  come 
into  good  English  usage  unaccented;  one  of  them  is 
employee,  now  sometimes  spelled  employe.  It  was  once 
possible  to  distinguish  between  male  and  female  by 
employe  and  employee,  but  now  both  spellings,  unac¬ 
cented,  refer  indiscriminately  to  workers  of  both  sexes. 

The  careful  writer  can  only  be  referred  to  the  dic¬ 
tionary  for  the  decision  on  the  use  of  accent  marks  in 
particular  cases  (Webster  retains  them  with  fiancee, 
fiance,  cliche,  protege,  and  protegee,  for  example) .  Oddly, 
even  when  the  accents  are  ignored,  standard  usage  main¬ 
tains  the  sex  distinction  in  the  spellings  fiance  and 
fiancee,  unlike  what  has  happened  to  employe  and  em¬ 
ployee. 

The  German  unlaut  usually  creates  problems  only  with 
foreigrn  titles  and  names,  such  as  Gotterddmmerung  and 
Liibeck.  The  convention  is  to  render  the  umlauted  a,  o, 
or  u  as  ae,  oe,  ue:  Goetterdaemmerung,  Luebeck.  Often, 
however,  the  problem  will  be  ignored,  as  in  Gotterdam- 
merung. 

The  dieresis  (as  in  cooperate)  is  about  the  only  native 
diacritical  mark.  It  indicates,  of  course,  that  the  o 
beneath  is  given  the  short  sound.  But  cooperate  is  nearly 
always  rendered  co-operate  or  cooperate;  the  dieresis  is 
being  flung  to  the  winds,  like  French  accents  in  Angli¬ 
cized  words. 


I  Wayward  Words 

1  As  a  conjunction  (“The  automobile  needs  repair;  also, 

I  it  must  be  repainted”)  also  is  not  in  good  odor.  Usually 
I  the  trouble  can  be  corrected  by  adding  and,  substituting 
I  moreover,  in  addition,  besides,  or  by  shifting  the  position 
J  of  also  to  make  it  function  as  the  adverb  it  is :  “A  typical 
1  picnic  menu  includes,  wieners,  buns,  beer,  also  potato 
H  salad.”  And  or  and  also. 

I  “Also  the  general  situation  needs  to  be  re-evaluated.” 

1  (“The  general  situation  also  needs  to  be  re-evaluated” 

I  or  “In  addition  [or  besides"],  the  general  situation  .  .  .”) 

1  “Also,  the  plans  by  officials  to  be  helpful  were  often 
B  frustrated.”  (“In  addition.  Besides,  or  “The  plans  .  .  . 
m  also  were  often  frustrated.”  Perhaps  in  these  examples 
m  also  is  not  being  used  as  a  conjunction,  but  it  is  clearly 
1  misplaced  and  undesirable  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence. 

I 

s  *  *  * 

S 

M 

1  In  such  constructions  as  “He  gave  the  investigation  an 
added  fillip”  added  is  usually  redundant. 
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WHY...? 


WHY  are  some  people  urging  the  federal  government  to 
spend  billions  more  on  electric  power  plants  when 
the  federal  budget  is  already  hard  pressed  to  meet 
the  nation’s  defense  needs? 

WHY  are  some  people  trying  to  get  the  government  to 
spend  money  needlessly  on  federal  electric  trans¬ 
mission  lines  instead  of  using  existing  and  planned 
facilities  of  the  investor-owned  electric  light  and 
power  companies? 

WHY  do  certain  pressure  groups  keep  pushing  for  more 
federal  government  electricity  when  the  electric 
light  and  power  companies  can  supply  all  the 
additional  power  the  nation  will  ever  need? 

Investor-Owned  Electric  Light  and  Power 

Company  namat  on  raquttt  through  thit  magatina 


WHY  should  the  federal  government  spend  money  need¬ 
lessly  when  it  can  get  money  instead— through  the 
additional  taxes  the  investor-owned  electric  com¬ 
panies  will  produce  if  they  supply  all  of  the  power 
for  the  future? 

WHY  should  the  federal  government  ever  waste  its  effort 
on  jobs  American  industry  can  do  better,  espe¬ 
cially  when  there  are  so  many  other  problems  in 
the  country  and  the  world  that  only  the  govern¬ 
ment  can  deal  with? 

The  answers  to  all  of  these  questions  are  important  to 
you— because  they  can  help  curb  further  waste  of  your 
tax  money. 

Companies 


RANGE... 

That’s  What  Parade  Correspondent  LI 

Roving  Correspondent  Lloyd  Shearer  of  Parade  wears  no  middle 
initial.  But  if  he  did  it  could  be  “T”— for  “Travel." 
Covering  assignments  by  Editor  Jess  Gorkin,  Shearer  travels  a  hundred  thousand 
miles  yearly,  interviewing,  searching  and  researching  material  for  his  articles  in 
Parade.  Somaliland  or  Suez,  Finland  or  Flatbush  . . .  wherever  there's  a 
worthwhile  story.  Shearer  is  there.  Luckily,  he’s  a  linguist . . .  speaks 
five  languages  and  usually  can  find  one  in  which  to  establish  rapport 
with  the  interesting  people  he  meets  in  foreign  lands. 

Former  editor,  Hollywood  scripter,  syndicated  columnist  and  writer  for 
national  magazines.  Shearer  brings  a  wealth  of  talent  and  experience  to  his  work.  His 
exciting,  informative  articles  add  to  the  pace,  punch  and  vitality  of 
Parade.  Vitality  that  in  ten  years  has  more  than  doubled  the  circulation  of 
Parade  while  tripling  the  number  of  newspapers  distributing  it. 


Parade  not  only  covers  a  world  of  territory  but  a  world  of  thought  as 
well.  Timely  and  provocative  articles  covering  every  topic  in  the  news 
from  international  politics  to  home  economics  give  Parade  a  scope 


that  makes  its  editorial  contents  conversation  pieces  among  intelli¬ 
gent,  well  informed  people.  This  acceptance  and  respect  is  another 
reason  why  advertisers  use  Parade.  Parade  readers  respond. 


PARADE 


The  Sunday  magazine 
section  of  strong  newspapers 
throughout  the  nation  reaching 
10  million  families  every  week 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


James  Doyle  has  joined  the  adver¬ 
tising  sales  staff  of  MEN’S  WEAR 
Magazine,  succeeding  Neil  Kelly  who 
has  transferred  to  METALWORK¬ 
ING  NEWS  as  ad  promotion  man¬ 
ager.  Mr.  Doyle  was  formerly  with 
Milliken  Woolens  in  fabric  sales  and 
merchandising. 


Recent  new  appointments  to  Fair- 
child  out-of-town  bureau  news  staffs 
include  Joel.  F.  Olesky  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  Ralph  Heller  in  London,  Cath¬ 
erine  Heimerl  in  Philadelphia, 
Caines  Lamar  Hohbs  in  Atlanta, 
Marian  Christy  in  Boston. 


The  Fall-Winter  1961  edition  of 
Fairchild’s  “Fabrics,  Trimmings, 
Services,  Machinery  &  Supplies”  has 
just  been  issued.  This  332-page  edi¬ 
tion,  with  8,100  listings,  is  the 
largest  Fabrics  directory  published 
by  Fairchild.  186  advertisers  are 
represented  with  194  advertise¬ 
ments.  As  a  service  to  the  industry, 
this  directory  is  distributed  to 
17,000  cutters,  mills,  converters,  fin¬ 
ishers  and  other  organizations  allied 
to  the  textile  trade. 


Louis  Goodenough,  after  14  months 
of  sick  leave,  has  returned  to  Fair- 
child  publications  as  director  of 
public  relations.  Kathryn  Nick  con¬ 
tinues  as  co-director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Goodenough  was  formerly 
a  columnist  for  HOME  FURNISH¬ 
INGS  DAILY,  and  prior  to  that 
editor  of  the  paper. 


Abel  Kessler  and  Garry  Gobetz 
have  joined  the  news  staff  of  HOME 
FURNISHINGS  DAILY  as  reporters 
in  the  major  appliance  section. 


ELECTRONIC  NEWS  editor,  Alfred 
Cook,  and  Walter  Mathews  of  the 
news  staff,  will  attend  the  E^st 
Coast  Conference  on  Aeronautical 
&  Navigational  Electronics  in  Balti¬ 
more  next  week  (.Oct.  23-25).  Mor¬ 
ton  Stark,  editor  of  DRUG  NEWS 
WEEKLY,  was  on  hand  to  cover 
the  National  Wholesale  Druggists 
.Assn,  in  Miami  Beach,  Oct.  13-18. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 


7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PablislMri  of 

Daily  Nawt  Racord.  Woman's  Waar  Daily, 
Homa  Fumistiinqs  Daily,  Footwaar  Naws, 
Suparmarkal  Naws,  Drug  Naws  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar  Elactronic  Naws,  Books, 
Matalworkinq  Naws,  Diractorias. 


Society  Ed  Translates 
For  Tour  Group 

Fort  Lauderoau;,  Fla. 

Yolanda  Maurer,  society  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
News,  is  on  one  of  her  frequent 
trips  to  Europe  —  this  time  as 
a  member  of  a  goodwill  junket 
headed  by  Florida’s  Gov.  C. 
Farris  Bryant. 

Mrs.  Maurer,  a  native  of 
France,  joined  the  group  as  in¬ 
terpreter  and  liaison  while  Gov. 
Bryant,  other  state  officials  and 
civic  leaders  promote  the  Sun¬ 
shine  State  as  a  tourist  attrac¬ 
tion. 

Yolanda,  attached  to  Gen. 
Eisenhower’s  staff  in  London 
during  World  War  II  as  an  in¬ 
terpreter,  speaks  English, 
French,  Spanish  and  Italian. 

Gov.  Bryant’s  party  and  a 
group  of  Fort  Lauderdale 
“Goodwill  Ambassadors,”  were 
to  meet  in  Cannes,  France,  home 
of  Mrs.  Maurer’s  parents,  and 
then  proceed  to  wind  up  the  tour 
together.  The  “Ambassadors” 
includes  Jack  W.  Gore,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  News. 

• 

Robe»t  Schaub — from  admin¬ 
istrative  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  to  business  manager, 
Champaign-Urbana  (Ill.)  Cour- 


JUDY  Nickell,  former 
women’s  editor,  Albuquerque 
(N.  M.)  Tribune — to  news  staff, 
Ventura  (Calif.)  Star-Free 
Press. 

*  *  * 

Edgar  J.  Magnin,  formerly 
Deland  Bureau  chief,  Daytona 
Beach  (Fla.)  News-Journal — to 
editorial  staff,  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier-Post. 


Robert  Nichols,  former  Sun¬ 
day  editor,  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union  —  to  financial  editor,  Los 
Angeles  (Caiif.)  Times,  succeed¬ 
ing  Harold  Walsh,  resigned  to 
take  brokerage  post.  Robert 
Sullivan,  staffer  —  to  assist¬ 
ant  financial  editor. 


HUNTING  SEASON  Is  Here 
And  Ifs  Time  For 

COIN’  GUNNIN’ 

That’s  the  title  Chase  Hunter  has  given  his  series  of 
8  articles  (6  photos)  on  hunting  how-to,  written  es¬ 
pecially  for  newspaper  readers  and  ready  now  for  timely 
publication.  Expert  and  novice  both  will  enjoy  and 
profit  from  Chase  Hunter’s  knowledge  of  guns  and 
hunting.  For  Samples  and  Rates: 

DOROTHY  H.  JENKINS  NEWS  SERVICE,  INC. 

Box  908  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Phone:  203  Victor  7-4190 
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Hogan  Named  UPI 
Rep  in  N.  Dakota 

Chicago 

Appointment  of  Tim  Hogan 
as  regional  representative  for 
North  Dakota  for  the  United 
Press  International  was 
announced  here  by  Roderick  W. 
Beaton,  Central  Division  man¬ 
ager. 

Mr.  Hogan  will  continue  to 
direct  news  operations  in  the 
state  and  Kenneth  Waterman 
will  remain  as  manager  of  the 
Fargo  bureau.  Michael  Myers  of 
the  Minneapolis  bureau  is  being 
transferred  to  Bismarck  to  assist 
Mr.  Hogan  as  part  of  the 
expansion  move. 

• 

Colonels  Named 

Salt  Lake  City 
John  W.  Gallivan,  publisher. 
Salt  Lake  Tribune,  and  Anton 
F.  Peterson,  genei^  manager. 
Newspaper  Agency  Corp.  have 
been  named  m»nbers  of  the 
National  Guard  Honorary 
Colonels  Advisory  Corps.  The 
advisory  officers  were  sworn  in 
by  Major  General  Maxwell  E. 
Rich. 

• 

William  Healy,  former 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Times- 

Herald  reporter  and  U.S.I.A. 
editor,  and  more  recently  news 
director  in  the  public  relations 
department  of  the  Grolier 
Society,  New  York  publisher — 
to  director  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica’s  News  Service. 

*  «  * 

Ian  McNett,  Pennsylvania 
State  University  Journalism 
graduate  and  staffer  with 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patroit — to 
Wall  Street  Journal’s  trainee 
program. 

«  «  * 

Dick  Rockne,  summer  gradu¬ 
ate  from  Central  Washington 
State  College,  Ellensburg,  Wash. 
— to  sports  staff,  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Morning  Herald. 

•  «  « 

Al  Hewitt,  managing  editor, 
the  Shreveport  Times  —  new 
president.  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  Newspaper  Assn,  of 
Louisiana  (UPINAL),  succeed¬ 
ing  Adras  Laborde,  Alexandria 
Town  Talk.  Winners  of  the 
annual  UPI  news  and  photogra¬ 
phy  contests  were:  Margaret 
Dixon,  Baton  Rouge  Morning 
Advocate,  news;  Bob  Hauton, 
Shreveport  Times,  features; 
Bill  Chamberlain,  Opelousas 
Daily  World,  sports,  and  Tommy 
Kohara,  Alexandria  Town  Talk, 
_  photography. 
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I’LL  TAKE  ONE— The  feature  sec¬ 
tion  of  WBBM  Radio  star  Connie 
Mitchell  is  checked  by  Chicago's 
American  night  reporter,  Tommy 
Tucker,  bottom,  and  Alan  Mauck, 
designer.  Miss  Mitchell  had  the 
gown,  made  from  Chicago's  four 
major  newspapers,  designed  for 
her  appearance  at  the  annual  Chi¬ 
cago  Newspaper  Reporter's  Ball 
two  weeks  ago.  The  gown  featured 
a  rhinestone  studded  tunic  and  a 
fur  trimmed  skirt. 


Chris  Williams,  Three  Riv¬ 
ers  (Mich.)  Commercial,  re¬ 
porter  —  to  Army. 

«  *  * 

J.  R.  Denning  and  Mike 
Mauney,  photographers  —  to 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer. 
Dorothy  Saddes,  from  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan,  and  Lorraine 
Springs,  from  Observer  adver¬ 
tising  department — ^to  women’s 
department.  Margaret  Gwath- 
NEY,  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  graduate  —  to  city  desk 
clerk,  succeeding  Wanda  Belk, 
resigrned  to  get  married. 
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OPEN  IT!  OPEN  IT!  they  cried  as  James  E.  Mills,  at  left,  editor  of  the 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post,  accepted  a  gift  package  from  City  Editor 
Duard  LeGrand  on  his  30th  anniversary  as  editor  of  the  Post  and  its 
predecessor,  the  Post-Herald.  In  the  box  for  the  Scripps-Howard  editor 
was  a  set  of  golf  clubs. 


School  Sports  Writer 
Leads  the  Parade 

Minneapolis 

Ted  Peterson,  M  inneapolis 
Tribune  sports  writer,  received 
special  honors  at  the  Minnesota 
state  amateur  baseball  tourna¬ 
ment  recently.  Tournament  offi¬ 
cials  cited  him  for  his  long  serv¬ 
ice  to  amateur  baseball  in  Min¬ 
nesota.  Mr.  Peterson  also  was 
selected  to  ride  at  the  front  of 
the  tournament  parade. 

He  has  covered  high  school 
and  other  amateur  athletic 
events  since  he  joined  the  Trib¬ 
une  in  1940.  He  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  in  1920  as  office 
boy  for  the  Associated  Press  in 
the  Twin  Cities. 

• 

Philip  Schoenwether  —  to 
retail  advertising  manager. 

South  Haven  (Mich.)  Daily 
Tribune,  succeeding  David  D. 

Ross,  now  with  the  A.  H.  Clarke 
Realty  Company,  South  Haven. 

Mr.  Schoenwether,  21,  is  the  son 
of  Publisher  Donald  V.  Schoen¬ 
wether.  He  has  12  years  of 

service  with  the  Tribune  and 

has  worked  in  every  department. 

*  «  * 

Richard  A.  Baker,  Eugene 
(Ore.)  Register-Guard  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  managing  editor. 

«  ♦  * 

Bradihy  Munn  —  to  sports 
editor,  Hemet  (Calif.)  News.  He 
received  his  master  of  arts  de¬ 
gree  in  journalism  from  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University  in  Au¬ 
gust.  _ 
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John  H.  Thompson,  military 
i“ditor,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune  — 
citation  from  St.  John’s  Military 
Academy,  Delaheld,  Wis.,  in 
recognition  of  the  “work  he  has 
done  to  preserve  the  freedoms 
of  our  country,  assisting  our 
armed  forces  and  veterans.  .  . 

*  «  « 

Edgar  F.  Chesnutt,  former 
Associated  Press  bureau  mem¬ 
ber  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.  —  to 
public  relations  director  of  the 
Arkansas  State  Electric  Coop¬ 
erative  Inc.,  succeeding  Thomas 
H.  Moore,  now  general  manager 
of  the  Illinois  Association  of 
Electric  Cooperatives. 

*  *  * 

Hu  Blonk,  managing  editor, 
Wenatchee  (Wash.)  Daily 
World  —  re-elected  chairman, 
editorial  section.  Allied  Daily 
Newspapers  of  Washington. 


Ecumenical  Council 
Press  Head  Named 

Vatican  City 
A  45-year-old  Italian  priest- 
newspaperman  has  been  put  in 
charge  of  organizing  the  world 
press  service  for  the  ecumenical 
council. 

Msgr.  Fausto  Vallainc  has 
been  named  by  Pope  John  to  the 
staff  of  L’Osservatore  Romano. 
The  press  service  will  be  under 
the  council’s  central  commission. 

The  council  will  not  convene 
l)efore  Dec.  8,  1962,  the  feast  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception. 
Msgr.  Vallainc  is  ecclesiastical 
consultor  of  the  Union  of  the 
Catholic  Press,  an  association  of 
Italian  Catholic  newspapermen, 
and  director  of  the  magazine 
Settimana  del  Clero  (Clergy 
Weekly). 

• 

James  H.  Howard,  managing 
editor,  Laramie  (Wyo.)  Daily 
Boomerang  —  to  lecturer  in 
journalism.  Southern  Illinois 
University,  Carbondale,  Ill. 
Ralph  D.  Laime,  reporter. 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  — 
to  graduate  assistant,  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism.  Southern 
Illinois  University.  Bernie  G. 
Brown,  Houston  (Tex.)  Chroni¬ 
cle  —  to  graduate  assistant,  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism.  South¬ 
ern  Illinois  University.  Larry 
W.  Hawse,  Warren  (Ohio) 
Tribune  —  to  graduate  assist¬ 
ant,  department  of  journalism. 
Southern  Illinois  University. 
David  Koch,  TV  columnist  and 
theater  reviewer,  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Journal  Herald  —  to  graduate 
assistant,  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  Southern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity.  Maurice  A.  Reece,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  graduate 
school  and  Stephens  College 
publicity  department  —  to  grad¬ 
uate  assistant,  department  of 
journalism,  Southern  Illinois 
University. 


James  A.  Partee,  administra¬ 
tive  assistant  to  Edward  W. 
S  c  r  i  p  p  s,  president,  Scripps 
League  Newspapers  —  to  treas¬ 
urer,  Schaefer,  Lowe  &  Mc- 
Camant,  Inc.,  new  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  investment  securities  firm. 

*  «  « 

William  Start,  former 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News 
reporter  —  granted  student  as- 
sistantship  in  the  news  bureau 
at  Boston  University,  Boston, 
Mass.,  for  1961-62  academic 
year. 

*  *  * 

John  Nelson,  co-owner, 
Springfield  (Ore.)  News  —  to 
editor,  replacing  Alden  H. 
Munsen,  now  editor.  Emerald 
Empire  News,  a  weekly  started 
in  Eugene,  Ore.,  last  May. 

*  *  « 

Bill  Arhold,  formerly  with 
newspapers  in  El  Centro  and 
Ventura,  Calif.  —  to  ad  staff, 
Oregon  City  (Ore.)  Enterprise- 
Courier. 

1  (Advertisement) 

Wick  Group  Buys 
Williston  Herald 


Jack  Burroughs,  40  -  year 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune  vet¬ 
eran  —  retiring.  His  duties  have 
included  a  daily  column. 


Mail -Puller! 


Dorothy  Riekor  brings  moil  from  Tton-Agors  by  tho  bog  full  with 
hor  quostion-ood-aotwor  column  .  .  . 


Teen-Age  Mail 


.  .  .  and  many  pomphlots  and  booklots  supplomont  tho  footuro  for 
maximum  Roodor  Sorvieo. 

May  We  Send  Samples? 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 


Williston,  N.  Dak. 

Sale  of  the  Williston  Daily 
Herald,  7800-circulation  evening 
daily  in  the  oil  basin,  was 
announced  this  week  by  Harry 

L.  Polk. 

The  new  owners  are  Walter 

M.  Wick  of  Niles,  O.;  his  father, 
Milton  I.  Wick,  publisher  of  the 
Niles  Daily  Times;  his  uncle, 
James  L.  Wick,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.;  Don  Hall  of  Roanoke 
Rapids,  N.  C.;  M.  A.  Wolcott  of 
New  Iberia,  La.;  and  Don  Han¬ 
cock  of  Bogalusa,  La.  The  sale 
was  arrang^  by  John  A.  Park 
Jr. 

Walter  Wick,  30-year-old 
graduate  of  Kent  State  Univer¬ 
sity  and  the  University  of 
Minnesota  (journalism),  will  be 
editor,  publisher  and  general 
manager  of  the  Herald  while 
continuing  his  duties  as  editor 
and  co-publisher  of  the  Niles 
Times. 

Walter  E.  Johnson  Jr.  of 
Janesville,  Wis.  will  be  assistant 
publisher  and  advertising  direc¬ 
tor. 

Mr.  Polk  was  a  teacher  before 
he  bought  the  paper  37  years 
ago.  He  will  retire  from  Jour¬ 
nalism,  as  will  his  wife,  who  has 
been  on  the  society  st^. 

At  reporter!  in  Editor  &  Publitber. 

JR. 
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Special  Citations 

San  Disxm) 

Two  San  Diego  Union  report¬ 
ers  have  won  special  community 
service  awards.  Bryant  Evans, 
science  writer,  received  a  desk 
clock  from  the  San  Dieffo  Coun¬ 
ty  Medical  Society  for  his  “serv¬ 
ice  in  reporting  the  advance¬ 
ments  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
of  medicine.”  Clyde  V.  Smith, 
real  estate  and  building  editor, 
was  presented  a  plaque  by  the 
San  Diego  Chapter,  Associated 
General  Contractors  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  for  factual  and  objective 
reporting  of  the  construction 
trade. 

• 

Maxwell  J.  Wihnyk,  editor- 
publisher,  Banning  (Calif.)  Rec¬ 
ord  and  Beaumont  Gazette  —  on 
leave  of  absence  to  study  for 
law  degree  at  UCLA,  where  his 
18-year-old  daughter,  Martha,  is 
a  freshman. 

*  *  « 

John  Fink  and  James  Sloan 
—  to  assistant  Sunday  editors, 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Pierre  C.  Fraley,  former 
science  writer  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  Bulletin,  and  now  a  free 
lance  writer  —  to  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Council  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  Writ¬ 
ing  Inc.  He  has  been  acting  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  of  the  CASW 

since  its  inception  two  years 

ago. 

*  *  « 

Lloyd  Wilkie,  former  jour¬ 
nalism  instructor  at  Los  An¬ 
geles  Pierce  College  and  Purdue 
University  —  to  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  Free  Mind,  membership 
bulletin  of  the  American  Hu¬ 
manist  Association,  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio. 

4e  4t  ♦ 

Anita  Bennett,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Mirror  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  director  —  winner  in  the 
General  Electric  Company  com¬ 
petition  for  the  best  story  writ¬ 
ten  on  electric  cooking.  Award 
included  a  plaque  and  $200. 


THEY'RE  OFF — The  New  York  Turf  Writers  Association  is  off  end 
runninq  with  new  officers,  elected  at  Aqueduct  Race  Track.  From  the 
left,  they  are;  Bill  Lauder  Jr.,  formerly  with  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  now  with  the  New  York  Racing  Association,  outgoing  president; 
Joseph  Nichols,  New  York  Times,  re-elected  vicepresident;  Pat  Lynch, 
New  York  Journal-American,  president;  Fred  Caposella,  NYRA,  an¬ 
nouncer,  re-elected  secretary-treasurer. 


3  New  Directors 

Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Three  new  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Hunt¬ 
ington  Publishing  Co.  were 
elected  at  a  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  Sept.  19.  They  are 
Raymond  Brewster,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  executive  editor;  C.  P. 
Wilson,  vicepresident  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  and  Jackson  N. 
Huddleston,  an  attorney.  Other 
directors  reelected  are  William 
D.  Birke,  president;  Mrs.  Hilda 
S.  Long,  vicepresident  and 
treasurer,  and  Miss  Berridge 
Long,  secretary. 

• 

Jim  Matthews,  Bob  Maher 
and  Mike  Jones  —  to  sports 
staff.  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.) 
News,  replacing  Bob  Lynch, 
promoted  to  chief  of  the  Pom¬ 
pano  Beach  Bureau;  Joe 
ScHABO,  assistant  sports  editor, 
and  Ken  Brister,  prep  school 
writer,  both  resigned.  Mr.  Mat¬ 
thews,  on  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier-Express  for  22  years, 
joined  the  News  two  months  ago 
as  a  rewriteman.  Mr.  Maher  was 
with  the  Pompano  Beach  Bu¬ 
reau  for  eight  months.  Mr. 
Jones  was  in  the  News  dispatch 
department. 


Well-Heeled 

New  London  apparel  sales 
of  $660  per  household  are 
2nd  highest  among  all  ma¬ 
jor  Connecticut  cities*.  And 
only  The  Day  sells  this  well- 
heeled  market  with  90% 
ABC  City  Zone  coverage. 

*SM  '61  Survey 
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iNEW  LONDON,  CONNECTICUT! 
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JOHNSON,  KENT,  GAVIN  i 
<  A  SINOING,  INC.  * 


Edwin  F.  Russell 
Made  Vogue  Publisher 

Edwin  F.  Russell,  publisher  of 
the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patroit 
and  News,  Newhouse  News¬ 
papers,  has  been  given  the  addi¬ 
tional  assignment  of  publisher 
of  Vogue  magazine,  also  owned 
by  the  Newhouse  interests. 

• 

C.  T.  Griffiths,  former  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Examiner  and  previ¬ 
ously  business  manager,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Herald-Express  —  to  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  both  these 
Hearst  Newspapers.  Don  Cas¬ 
well,  for  11  years  education 
editor.  Examiner  —  to  oil  and 
industries  editor,  succeeding  M. 
W.  JoRZ,  retired.  Peter  Mann, 
staffer  —  to  education  editor. 


Obituary 


P.  D.  McLean,  62,  assistant 
director  of  the  National  High¬ 
way  Users  Conference  and 
former  managing  editor  of  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times  (1929  to 
1935);  Oct.  10. 

*  *  * 

Ray  Lanyon,  79,  editor  emeri¬ 
tus,  Longmont  (Colo.)  Daily 
Times-Call,  and  six-time  mayor 
of  Longmont;  Oct.  7.  He  bought 
the  Times  in  1919  and  became 
its  publisher.  In  1931  the  Times 
and  the  Longmont  Call  merged 
and  he  continued  as  publisher 
until  1957  when  he  sold  his  inter¬ 
est  to  Edward  Lehman,  and 
retired. 

*  *  * 

Hjalmar  E.  (Pop)  Holm- 
QUIST,  81,  head  of  the  journal¬ 
ism  department.  Eastern  Wash¬ 
ington  State  College,  Cheney; 
Oct.  2. 

*  *  * 

LeRoy  Sanders,  80,  owner  of 
the  Huntington  Park  (Calif.) 
Daily  Signal;  Oct.  7. 


Dutch  Jourualist  Dies 
While  Visitiug  Here 

South  Haven,  .Mich. 

Henrikus  Van  Gemert,  a 
Dutch  journalist  who  wa.s  visit¬ 
ing  a  sister  he  had  not  seen  for 
48  years,  died  in  bed  here  Oct.  5. 

Mr.  Van  Gemert,  59,  was  a 
correspondent  for  the  Dutch 
News  Service,  ANP,  which  has 
headquarters  in  the  Hague.  A 
resident  of  Noord  Brabant,  The  I 
Netherlands,  he  was  also  a  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Branbants  Dag- 
blad. 

Mr.  Van  Gemert  arrived  in  J 
South  Haven  Oct.  1  with  his  i 
wife  to  visit  his  sister,  Mrs. 
William  P.  Verdonk.  She  had 
left  The  Netherlands  in  1913 
when  she  was  23. 

His  son,  Hans,  was  in  South 
Haven,  attending  school  under  a 
Dutch-American  exchange  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  body  was  returned  to  Van 
Gemert’s  native  land  for  burial. 

• 

Le  Roy  L.  Smith,  84, 
Former  Publisher 

Le  Roy  L.  Smith,  84,  former 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Long 
Islantl  City  (N.  Y.)  Long  Island 
Daily  Star,  died  Oct.  15. 

He  was  a  reporter  on  the 
New  York  World,  then  moved 
on  to  the  Star  where  he  went 
from  reporter  to  city  editor, 
managing  editor  and,  finally, 
editor  and  publisher.  He  retired 
in  1939  when  the  paper  was  .sold. 
The  Star  ultimately  became  the 
Long  Island  Star  Journal. 

Mr.  Smith  was  with  the  Star 
40  years. 

He  was  also  president  of  the 
Ramapo  Valley  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  the  Suffem 
(N.  Y.)  weekly  Ramapo  Valley 
Independent,  edited  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  his  son,  Lamson,  from 
1941  to  1956. 

• 

Henry  James  Burris,  56, 
advertising  manager,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  (Mich.)  Evening  News; 
Oct.  2.  He  was  associated  with 
the  News  since  1933,  and  was 
named  advertising  manager  in 
1940. 

«  *  * 

James  Campbell,  42,  editorial 
writer,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle  since  1954; 
Oct.  4.  He  came  to  the  paper  in 
1949  as  a  general  assignment 
reporter. 

«  «  • 

Gilbert  P.  Staley,  48,  asso¬ 
ciated  press  correspondent  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Oct.  11. 

*  *  « 

Rex  L.  Hidy,  72,  editor  from 
1938  to  1956  of  the  Hammond 
(Ind.)  Times;  Oct.  11.  He  joined 
the  Times  in  1919  as  its  only 
reporter. 
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Today  the  Great  Northern  man 
has  five  regional  headquarters  to 
step  out  of  ...  in  order  to  step 
into  your  plant  or  office.  Good  com¬ 


munications  are  a  good  part  of  Good 
Newsprint  Service,  designed  from 
mill  to  office  to  work  efficiently  in 
your  interest.  It’s  another  example 
of  the  kind  of  partnership  you  expect 
of  the  largest  independent  producer 
of  newsprint  in  the  United  States. 
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NATIONAL  STEELS  FAST  NEW  COLOR  LINE 


From  this  new  automated  finishing  line  at  our  Stran-Steel  Division 
— the  most  advanced  of  its  kind — stream  the  colorful  pre-coated  steel 
panels  for  our  handsome  Stran-Steel  pre-engineered  steel  buildings. 
Stimulated  by  our  pioneering  of  color,  progressive  designs  and 
modem  production  techniques,  demand  for  these  modern  build¬ 
ings  is  flourishing.  And  this  new  600-ft.  color  finishing  line  is  provid¬ 
ing  effectively  protected,  uniformly  color-coated  steel  building 
panels  to  meet  the  soaring  demand  more  efficiently  than  ever. 


Starting  with  zinc-coated  coils  that  are  first  roll-formed,  then  cut  into 
panels,  our  Stran-Steel  Division’s  new  line  automatically  proc¬ 
esses  the  panels  with  a  bond  coat,  an  oven  curing,  multiple  color 
coats  and  a  second  oven  treatment  via  a  unique  4-zone  installation. 
Precision  controls  linked  by  twenty  miles  of  wiring  unerringly 
maintain  the  stringent  specifications  for  paint  pressures,  oven 
temperatures  and  conveyor  speeds.  The  result:  Steel  panels  in  any 
of  ten  long-lasting  and  attractive  color  finishes — all  at  a  price  per 
square  foot  that’s  just  slightly  higher  than  for  galvanized  steel  alone. 


AT  MIDWEST  STEEL  near  Chicago,  the  most  modem 
and  efficient  steel  finishing  plant  in  existenceis 
providing  industry  with  the  finest  quality  galvanized 
sheets,  tin  plote  and,  soon, hot-  and  cold-rolled  sheets. 


FIVE  OTHER 
MAJOR  STEPS 
TO  FURTHER 
PROGRESS 


AT  GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  in  Detroit,  the  computer- 
controlled  ond  operoted  80"  Mill  of  the  Future — 
fastest,  most  powerful  hot-strip  mill  in  the  world — will 
provide  more  and  better  automobile  body  sheets. 
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FOR  PRE-COATED  STR AN  STEEL  BUILDINGS 

This  new  finishing  facility  is  one  step  in  a  program  of  progress  our  employees;  more  and  better  steel  for  our  customers;  and  better 
throughout  all  divisions  in  which  National  Steel  is  investing  well  values  for  you,  the  ultimate  consumer  of  the  million  and  one  prod- 
over  $300,000,000.  Among  the  far-ranging  benefits:  greater  eflfici-  ucts  made  of  steel.  Other  phases  of  this  program  will  swing  into 
ency  and  stability  throughout  our  operations;  more  secure  jobs  for  action  soon.  And  we  will  be  bringing  you  news  about  them,  too. 


NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION  y  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

'  .  SUtSIOIARICS  AND  DIVISKMS:  — — 

GREAT  UKES  STEEL  •  WEIRTON  STOL  •  MIDWEST  STEa  •  STRAN-STEEL  •  ENAMEISTRIP  •  HANNA  FURNACE  •  NATIONAL  STCa  PRODUCTS 


NIW  BASIC  OXYGEN  FURNACES  at  Great  Lakes  OUR  NEW  RESEARCH  CENTER  will  be  NoHonal  AT  WEIRTON  STEEL  in  Weirton,  W.  Va.,  new  and 


Steel.  Construction  has  started  on  two  basic  oxygen  Steel's  headquarters  for  the  expanded,  continuing  improved  facilities  throughout  this  division  increase 

furnaces  —  to  be  the  largest  ever  built  —  which  exploration  of  new  and  better  raw  moteriols,  focili-  the  production  and  improve  the  quality  of  Weirton's 

will  add  new  capacity  and  greater  efficiency.  ties,  manufacturing  processes  and  products  of  steel.  tin  plate,  golvonized  sheets  ond  cold-rolled  sheets. 


Poly  color  Introduces  Color  Syndication  Play 


Availability  of  a  new  ROP 
editorial  color  syndication  plan 
for  use  in  ROP  color  newspa¬ 
pers  was  announced  this  w'eek 
by  Harry  Gordon,  president. 
Polycolor  Company  of  New 
York. 

The  Polycolor  process,  an 
adaption  of  the  basic  color  sep¬ 
aration  process,  provides  Poly¬ 
color’s  clients  with  highly-cor¬ 
rected  sets  of  color  separation 
negatives,  rather  than  color 
transparencies.  As  presently  set¬ 
up  Polycolor  feature  material  is 
being  prepared  in  association 
with  leaders  in  the  home  serv¬ 
ice,  food,  fashion,  industrial, 
and  other  Helds. 

How  It  Works 

According  to  Eliot  S.  Jack- 
son,  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
sales  for  Polycolor,  clients  su¬ 
pervise  creation  and  packaging 
of  each  editorial  feature  offer¬ 
ing. 

“The  entire  cost  of  producing, 
correcting  and  proofing  the 
color  separations  will  be  borne 
by  us,”  Mr.  Jackson  explained. 
“We  will  distribute  actual  color 
proofs,  made  from  our  original 
master  set  of  negatives,  to  some 
500  newspapers  that  run  daily 
four  -  color  process  features. 
Those  newspapers  accepting  a 
color  offering  will  be  mailed  sets 


The  new  front  page  format 
has  helped  weekday  issues  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
so  much  that  steps  are  being 
taken  to  unveil  similar  changes 
on  Sundays. 

Beginning  Nov.  19,  the  four- 
page  color  comics  section  will 
be  printed  in  black  and  white 
and  put  inside  in  order  that  the 
play  of  news  on  the  front  page 
will  not  be  covered  with  the 
color  copy  as  it  invariably  is  by 
dealers,  Robert  T.  MacDonald, 
administrative  vicepresident,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  The  11  com¬ 
ics  in  color  have  been  printed 
I  for  the  Herald  Tribune  by  the 

'  Greater  Buffalo  Press. 

Ad  Campaign  Theme 

The  Whitney  newspaper  is 
making  its  new  front  page,  as 
developed  by  John  Denson,  edi¬ 
tor,  the  theme  of  its  advertising 
campaign  that  started  Oct.  2  on 
TV  and  will  get  into  print  next 
month.  Full  page  space  is  being 
scheduled  in  afternoon  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  metropolitan  area 
through  Papert  Koenig  &  Lois, 
New  York  advertising  agency. 

“Now  there’s  a  new  way  to 
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of  exact  duplicate  corrected  film 
separations  complete  with  spe¬ 
cific  instructions  for  color  con¬ 
trol.” 

Mr.  Jackson  said  that  the  cli¬ 
ent  agrees  to  pay  $35  for  every 
set  of  separations  ordered  by 
the  newspapers,  and  added  that 
at  the  time  of  preparation  of 
each  offering,  the  client  assumes 
his  part  of  the  production  costs, 
which  eaual  $125  per  picture. 
Credit  will  be  given  for  each 
pick-up  against  this  amount  at 
the  rate  of  $35  each. 

“In  other  words,”  Mr.  Jack- 
son  said,  “the  syndication  costs 
the  newspaper  nothing  and  cli¬ 
ents  are  billed  only  for  those 
features  actually  used  by  a 
newspaper.” 

Distribution  control  of  fea¬ 
ture  material,  such  as  the  han¬ 
dling  of  conflicts  arising  from 
a  multiplicity  of  outlets  in  a 
given  area,  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  Polycolor  clients. 

Mr.  Jackson  said  that  at  pres¬ 
ent,  Polycolor  is  concentrating 
on  editorial  feature  material.  He 
added  that  use  of  the  Polycolor 
process  for  use  by  advertisers 
and  their  agencies  for  ROP 
color  newspaper  advertising  is 
in  the  think-stage. 

According  to  Mr.  Gordon,  he 
and  Polycolor’s  vicepresident  for 
research  and  production,  Abe 
Shatz,  have  completed  a  pilot- 


make  a  serious  newspaper”  is 
the  advertising  theme.  On  the 
late  news  show  on  CBS-TV  the 
next  morning’s  front  page  is 
shown  on  the  commercial.  Print 
copy  in  the  p.m.  papers  will 
likewise  play  up  the  front  page. 
Readers  are  being  told  that 
there  is  a  “surfeit  of  informa¬ 
tion”  that  what  they  need  and 
what  the  Herald  Tribune  sup¬ 
plies  is  “understanding,  inter¬ 
pretation,  and  evaluation  of 
news.”  A  poster  campaign  will 
carry  the  same  type  of  message. 

SurpaM»«ing  Expectations 

Mr.  MacDonald,  formerly  with 
McKinsey  &  Co.,  management 
counsel,  worked  with  John  Hay 
Whitney,  publisher  in  develop¬ 
ing  a  five-year  plan  to  put  the 
paper  into  the  black.  He  de¬ 
clared  this  week  that  as  the 
first  year  of  the  plan  draws  to 
a  close  the  paper  is  more  than 
meeting  expectations. 

The  September  circulation 
statement  shows  a  gain  of  19,- 
251  for  the  five-day  average, 
but  the  Sunday  circulation  fig¬ 
ure  has  not  yet  been  made  pub¬ 


testing  period  during  which 
newspapers  were  offered  color 
separation  negatives  free  of  cost 
to  use  on  their  feature  pages. 
He  reported  a  high  rate  of  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  test  material 
along  with  technical  success  in 
the  use  of  the  process. 

The  Polycolor  process  was  de¬ 
veloped  in  late  1960  by  Mr. 
Shatz  in  cooperation  with  the 
engraving  department  of  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  and 
is  an  outgrowth  of  Mr.  Shatz’s 
basic  technique  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  use  of  pre-corrected 
separation  negatives  to  meet 
the  need  for  cost  reduction  in 
ROP  color  work. 

Advantages  to  Papers 

According  to  Mr.  Shatz,  Poly¬ 
color  offers  new'spapers  a  num¬ 
ber  of  advantages: 

1)  Polycolor  provides  high- 
grade  separations  free;  2)  Sep¬ 
arations  make  possible  use  of 
typical  black-and-white  photo¬ 
engraving  facilities;  3)  Produc¬ 
tion  time  is  cut  considerably, 
allowing  more  flexible  schedul¬ 
ing  for  editorial  color;  4)  Multi¬ 
ple  size  choices  of  separation 
negatives  provide  layout  flexi¬ 
bility;  5)  High  degree  of  color 
correction  and  control  results  in 
top  color  and  tone  rendition;  6) 
Separations  are  tailored  to  needs 
of  individual  newspaper  and 


lie.  Daily  circulation  totals 
355,898,  as  compared  with  336,- 
647  in  September,  1960. 

It  was  Mr.  MacDonald  who 
created  the  position  of  director 
of  marketing,  held  by  R.  C. 
Sheldon,  formerly  research  di¬ 
rector.  Circulation,  promotion 
and  research  come  under  Mr. 
Sheldon. 

Beef  Up  Direct  Sales 

“We  are  beefing  up  direct 
sales  efforts  and  intensifying 
our  program  in  the  schools,” 
Mr.  Sheldon  said  in  regard  to 
circulation  promotion  other 
than  the  advertising  campaign. 
Ed  Freeman  is  promotion  man¬ 
ager.  William  Johnson,  director 
of  the  education  department. 

Seven  new  sales  offices  have 
been  opened  in  suburban  areas 
to  increase  home  delivered  cir¬ 
culation:  They  are  located  in 
Yonkers,  Stamford,  Conn., 
Hempstead,  L.  I.,  Westfield, 
Caldwell,  Teaneck,  and  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J.  Those  in  charge  are 
making  both  telephone  and 
door  -  to  -  door  solicitations  for 
subscriptions. 


come  in  variety  of  technically- 
useful  forms. 

Mr.  Jackson  explained  Poly¬ 
color’s  working  arrangement  as 
follows. 

Tight  Story  Line 

The  client’s  story,  after  pho¬ 
tography,  is  color  proofetl  show¬ 
ing  full-size,  full-color  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  picture  offered,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  tightly  -  written 
preview  of  the  story  line,  cap¬ 
tion  material  in  brief,  instruc¬ 
tions  on  how  to  order  separa¬ 
tions,  and  information  on  release 
dates,  etc.  This  material  is  pre¬ 
pared  in  cooperation  with  the 
client’s  representatives  and  the 
staff  of  Polycolor. 

Polycolor  will  underwrite  the 
cost  of  the  preparation  of  the 
broadside,  the  making  of  the 
master  separation  negatives 
and  plates,  and  the  distribution 
of  the  offering, 

• 

Anderson  Sned 
On  Travell  Article 

Washington 

A  $15,000  plagriarism  suit  has 
been  filed  against  columnist 
Jack  Anderson  over  an  article 
about  Dr.  Janet  Travell,  White 
House  physician.  Mr.  Anderson 
is  Washingfton  correspondent  for 
Parade  and  a  member  of  col¬ 
umnist  Drew  Pearson’s  staff. 

The  suit  filed  by  Alyce  Moran 
Goldsmith,  former  Time  re¬ 
porter,  charges  that  “substan¬ 
tial  portions”  of  an  article  writ¬ 
ten  by  her  and  placed  in  Mr. 
Anderson’s  hands  for  sale  to 
Parade  were  “misappropriated.” 

The  article  deals  with  the 
working  relations  of  Dr.  Travell 
with  the  Kennedy  family. 

The  charges  grew  out  of  a 
column  by  Mr.  Anderson  of  Aug. 
14  when  he  was  substituting 
for  Mr.  Pearson. 

Mr.  Anderson  claims  the 
manuscript  submitted  by  Mrs. 
Goldsmith  was  “not  acceptable 
to  Parade”  but  they  offered  Mrs. 
(Goldsmith  a  token  payment  of 
$50  because  they  held  the  piece 
so  long.  He  says  he  offered  her 
a  little  extra,  too,  if  she  re¬ 
leased  the  piece  for  the  column. 
• 

City  Hall  Seminar 

Bloomington,  Ind, 

The  fourth  annual  Indiana 
Press  Institute  will  be  held  at 
Indiana  University  here  Nov.  3 
and  4  with  emphasis  on  cover¬ 
ing  City  Hall,  The  seminar  is 
sponsored  by  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity  and  the  Indiana  Profes¬ 
sional  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 


Herald  Trib  Ends  Sunday  Comic  Color 
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$  IVi  Billion  already  repaid 
in  principal  and  interest 


DOUBLE 

from  these 


Americems  are  getting  a  better-living  bonus— plus  their 
money  back — from  Rural  Electrification  Administra¬ 
tion  loans. 

In  the  first  place,  Rural  Electric  Systems  already 
have  repaid  nearly  $lV^-billion  in  principal  and  in¬ 
terest  on  their  $3V^-billion  in  REA  loans.  And  their  re¬ 
payment  record  is  99.998%  perfect — one  of  the  finest 
in  the  history  of  banking. 

Nearly  1000  Rural  Electric  Systems— mostly  cooper¬ 
atives— have  invested  these  funds  in  IV^-miUion  miles 
of  line  and  other  facilities.  Today  nearly  17  million 
rural  Americans,  who  found  no  other  practiced  way  to 
obteun  electricity,  depend  on  these  rural  systems  for 
light  emd  power. 

Secondly,  the  Rural  Electrification  program  has 
benefited  all  Americans: 

•  Higher  rured  living  standards  —  modem  homes, 
better  schools  emd  churches. 

•  More  healthfid  conditions  for  both  town  emd 


RETURN 

REA  loans 


country — a  century  of  progress  in  just  25  years. 

•  Abimdemce  of  high  quedity  food  for  everyone. 

•  Growth  of  new  industry  in  many  regions. 

•  Dispersed  of  vited  national  defense  installations. 

•  Leadership  in  rural  development  to  build  a 
stronger  America. 

•  Creation  of  a  new  multi-billion  dollar  market  for 
electrical  products. 

•  New  jobs,  new  payrolls  for  miUions  in  America's 
cities  and  towns. 

This  double  return  makes  REA 
loans  to  rured  electrics  one  of  the 
best  investments  our  government 
has  ever  made.  That's  why  we  say 
rured  electrification  is  good  for  all 
O  NOECA  Americems. 

AMERICA'S  RURAL  ELECTRIC  SYSTEMS 


PROMOTION 

There’s  No 
Newspaper 

By  George  Wilt 

There’s  more  than  a  touch  of 
show  business  to  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion.  In  fact,  the  promotion 
manager  these  days  needs  to  be 
part  Ziegfeld,  part  Billy  Rose 
and  part  Ed  Sullivan — in  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  more  prosaic  roles 
of  ad  creator  and  research  whiz. 

At  least  a  smattering  of 
theatrical  know-how  comes  in 
mighty  handy  in  the  production 
of  the  wide  variety  of  special 
events  that  occur  with  amazing 
regularity  in  many  paper’s  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  community 
sendee  programs.  And  in  most 
instances,  the  paper  produces  as 
well  as  promotes  these  events. 

The  Dallm  (Tex.)  Times  Her¬ 
ald,  with  the  cooperation  of  its 
radio  and  television  affiliates 
and  the  State  Fair  Music  Hall, 
produced  the  largest  benefit 
show  on  record  in  the  city’s  his¬ 
tory  on  October  1,  to  help  the 
victims  of  Hurricane  Carla. 

Top  stars  from  the  world  of 
entertainment  performed  before 
an  audience  of  4,500  enthusiastic 
fans  for  over  three  hours,  gross¬ 
ing  over  $45,000  for  the  hur¬ 
ricane  victims  in  the  stricken 
coastal  area. 

Pat  Boone,  Bobby  Darin,  Alice 
Faye,  Tom  Ewell,  Frankie 
Laine,  Jose  Ferrer,  and  other 
entertainers,  plus  more  than  20 
top  musicians  donated  their 
show-stopping  talents,  as  did  all 
of  the  technicians. 

The  United  Fund  Disaster 
Relief  Fund  will  administer  the 
proceeds  that  came  from  tickets 
scaled  from  $2  to  $25.  Tom 
Hughes,  State  Fair  Musical  di¬ 
rector  and  Don  Safran,  Times 


Written  with 
competence  . 


Biz  Like 
Show  Biz 

Herald  Show  Biz  columnist 
helped  package  the  show. 

Band  Exhibitions 

For  the  15th  straight  year, 
the  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald- 
News  is  sponsoring  a  Football 
Band  Exhibition.  Thirty  one 
marching  bands  from  high 
schools  in  the  Bergen-Passaic 
area  will  perform  on  two  suc¬ 
ceeding  Tuesday  evenings  in  the 
Clifton  School  Stadium.  Fea¬ 
tures  of  the  event  are  the  open¬ 
ing  spine-tingling  March  of  the 
Color  Guards  and  the  massed 
band  finale  of  1,400  musicians. 

Fall  Fashions,  Plus 

Fall  fashions  scored  a  smash¬ 
ing  success  before  more  than 
22,000  at  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe  Democrat’s  eleventh  semi¬ 
annual  Fashion  Show,  featuring 
singer  Patricia  Morrison  and 
members  of  the  St.  Louis  Foot¬ 
ball  Cardinals  team.  Southeast 
Missouri  State  Teachers’  College 
marching  band  also  performed 
in  the  overflowing  Convention 
Hall. 

Garland-bedecked  goalposts 
stood  at  each  end  of  the  runway, 
and  bouquets  of  bronze  and 
gold  chrysanthemums  helped 
carry  out  the  football  theme  of 
the  show,  billed  as  the  “Kick-off 
of  Fall  Fashions.” 

Another  Globe-Democrat  pro¬ 
motion  recently  presented  was 
the  fifth  annual  Modem  Living 
Show.  In  addition  to  fashion 
shows,  the  presentations  in¬ 
cluded  decorator  clinics  and  hair 
and  make-up  demonstrations.  A 
favorite  with  visitors  was  the 


character  . . . 
. .  color. 

E  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


McDonnell  Aircraft  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  display  featuring  a  train¬ 
ing  mock-up  of  the  Mercury 
Space  Capsule.  Outboard  motor 
and  power  tool  displays  were 
exhibited  for  male  visitors,  and 
baby  sitting  service  was  pro¬ 
vide  in  a  “Kiddie  Korral.” 

Connecticut  Competition 

The  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant  features  fashion  and 
home  furnishings  at  its  gala 
“Harvest  Holiday”  presentation, 
with  three  shows  presented  on  a 
single  day  at  the  Statler-Hilton 
Hotel. 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
meanwhile,  appeals  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  audience  with  a  Travel 
Movie  Forum.  Travel  films  are 
presented  on  each  Friday  even¬ 
ing  in  October,  November  and 
December,  at  several  locations 
in  the  area. 

Hawaiian  Art  Center 

The  Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Ad¬ 
vertiser  will  open  a  “Contempo¬ 
rary  Art  Center”  in  its  sky¬ 
light-covered  courtyard  next 
month.  The  center  will  display 
art  created  by  Hawaii  residents, 
sell  paintings  for  artists,  and 
catalogue  where  additional 
paintings  and  sculpture  are 
available. 

“We  had  the  space  and  felt 
the  man  on  the  street  would  be 
more  inclined  to  walk  into  the 
Advertiser  Building  to  see  ex¬ 
hibits  than  go  to  a  formal  art 
Center,”  says  Dick  Habein,  Ad¬ 
vertiser  promotion  director. 

He  said  the  center  already 
has  lined  up  enough  exhibits  to 
give  the  center  a  new  show 
each  month  for  the  next  three 
years. 

*  *  * 

OPERATION  100-GRAND— 
Three  carrier  promotions  com¬ 
prise  the  first  phase  of  the 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  and 
Gazette’s  biggest  circulation 
campaign,  with  a  goal  of  100,000 
total  circulation.  A  trip  to 
Marineland,  Pacific  Ocean  Park 
and  Knott’s  Berry  Farm,  a  prize 
contest  featuring  forty  items, 
and  a  Bicycle  Safety  Alert 
round  out  the  carrier  promotion. 
The  paper  joined  forces  with 
I  the  Arizona  Automobile  Associ- 
I  ation  in  the  Bicycle  Safety 
Program.  Each  carrier  was 
furnished  with  a  kit  of  seven 
reflect-a-light  tapes,  along  with 
a  letter,  prize  lists  and  other 
promotional  material.  Bicycle 
I  head  and  tail  lights  are  fea- 
I  tured  on  the  prize  list. 

I  *  *  * 

THE  KING’S  ENGLISH— 
The  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Daily 
News  used  a  two-page  spread  in 
the  Sunday  Inquirer  for  its  lan¬ 
guage  record  promotion.  The  ad 


tells  readers:  “Learn  how  to 
speak  well  through  Daily  News’ 
Better  English  Speech  Records. 
Improve  your  pronunciation,  dic¬ 
tion,  voice  control,  word  usage, 
conversation.  Four  records  com¬ 
plete  the  40-lesson  course.  Only 
$1  for  each  10-inch  long-playing 
record  and  manual,  if  ordered 
with  five  Daily  News  coujjons. 

Prior  to  starting  the  English 
Course,  Daily  News  promotions 
sold  records  teaching  French, 
Spanish,  German,  Italian,  Rus¬ 
sian  and  Hebrew. 

«  ♦  * 

SENTINEL  HONORED  — 
The  Milwaukee  (Wise.)  Senti¬ 
nel  received  a  public  service 
award  from  the  Wisconsin  As¬ 
sociation  of  Insurance  Agents 
for  its  efforts  “in  educating  the 
public  on  the  use  of  seat  belts 
for  automobiles  as  part  of  its 
continuing  campaign  for  acci¬ 
dent  and  injury  prevention.” 

«  *  « 

WORTH  SWIPING  —  Speak¬ 
ing  of  show  business,  the  new 
magazine.  Show  Business  Illus¬ 
trated  mailed  a  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  folder  including  facsim¬ 
iles  of  tickets  to  some  of  the 
really  great  moments  of  the 
stage,  including  Judy  Garland  at 
the  Palace,  opening  night  for 
“My  Fair  Lady,”  the  Moiseyev 
Company’s  show  at  the  San 
Francisco  Opera  House,  the  pre¬ 
miere  in  Atlanta  of  “Gone  With 
the  Wind,”  and  several  other 
famous  sell-outs.  Also  included 
was  a  fake  ticket  admitting  the 
reader  to  a  paid  subscription  to 
the  magazine.  With  check  or 
money  order,  of  course.  Most 
appropriate,  indeed. 

*  *  « 

PROOFS  POSITIVE— When 
the  San  Francisco  (Calif) 
News-Call  Bulletin  sends  proofs 
to  advertisers,  they  do  it  with 
a  flair.  Proof  envelopes  used  by 
the  advertising  department  are 
imprinted  with  a  bleed  repro¬ 
duction  of  an  old  print  that  fills 
over  half  the  cover.  What’s 
more,  they  change  the  view 
every  month.  Current  envelope 
shows  a  print  of  a  prairie 
schooner,  with  the  pioneers 
fighting  off  an  indian  ambush. 
Copy  reads:  “Moving  Day  .  .  . 
it  was  perilous  on  the  Prairie. 
Now  it  just  makes  sense  to  move 
your  advertising  into  the  one 
newspaper  that’s  big  enough  to 
do  the  job  in  San  Francisco.” 
The  prints  are  courtesy  of  the 
California  Historical  Society. 

*  *  * 

PERSONAL  NOTES 

Dennis  J.  Moran  to  assistant 
advertising  promotion  director, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal.  He  has 
been  with  Hearst  Advertising 
for  the  past  four  years  as  as¬ 
sistant  plans  and  research  man¬ 
ager. 
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...growth  power 
for  America 


Out  of  thin  air 


Today,  by  converting  atmospheric 
nitrogen,  we  are  able  to  replenish  the 
plant  food  required  by  bumper  crop*. 

Collier’s  fertilizers,  used  in  a  planned 
program,  can  produce  an  estimated  S4  to 
$8  return  for  every  dollar  a  farmer  invests. 
More  than  that,  these  vital  foods  are 
rejuvenating  soil  that  was  “worn  out.” 
One  acre  today  can  produce  what  two 
did  fifteen  years  ago. 

Miracle  fertilizers,  versatile  carbon 
products  and  industrial  chemicals  such 
as  naphthalene — all  these  are  part  of 
Collier’s  portfolio.  They  contribute  to 
your  way  of  life  and  to  Union’s  vitality. 

Today,  behind  each  of  the  8Vi  mil¬ 
lion  shares  of  Union  Oil  stock,  there 
are  more  than  60  barrels  of  liquid 
petroleum  reserves... more  than 
100,000  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas 
reserves... large  investments  in  re¬ 
finery,  transportation  and  market 
facilities... large  investments,  too. 
in  research  laboratories  and  petro¬ 
chemical  plants. 


With  such  diversification,  we  feel  more 
than  equal  to  the  challenge  of  the  future. 

YOUR  COMMENTS  INVITED.  IVhtt:  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  Union  Oil  Company,  Union  Oil 
Center,  Los  Angeles  17,  California. 
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Collier  Carbon  and  Chemical  Corpora¬ 
tion — a  Union  Oil  subsidiary — literally 
creates  business  out  of  thin  air. 

For  among  its  products  are  vital  plant 
foods  containing  nitrogen,  a  part  of  the 
air  you  breathe.  Practically  no  vegetation 
can  exist  without  it. 


From  natural  organic  fertilizers,  how¬ 
ever,  the  supply  of  nitrogen  is  no  longer 
adequate  to  provide  for  man’s  growing 
needs.  Most  plants  cannot  get  it  directly 
from  the  air.  Collier  can. 


Union  Oil  Company  OF  CALIFORxMA 

THE  west’s  most  EXPERIEMCED  G.\S0LINE  REFINER 


CIRCULATION 

Training  L 
Touch  for 

By  Glen  Perrins 

“How  do  you  do  il?” 

“What  kind  of  magic  do  you 
use?” 

“Where  are  you  finding  all  of 
those  new  subscribers?” 

These  are  some  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  are  being  asked  of 
the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard- 
Examiner  by  circulation  man¬ 
agers  and  others  in  the  Inter¬ 
mountain  area,  when  they  see 
circulation  going  up-UP! 

Each  day  the  newspaper 
proudly  puts  in  bold  type  on 
page  one: 

NET  PAID  CIRCULATION 


Circulation  Today  .  34,504 

1  year  ago  today  .  32,778 

2  years  ago  today  .  30,751 

10  years  ago  today  .  25,835 


The  impressive  growth  of 
nearly  10,000  in  10  years,  and 
the  record  of  2,000  annually  in 
the  past  two  years,  especially, 
does  call  for  a  magic  formula — 
and  Circulation  Manager  Larry 
Greider  seems  to  have  found  it 
in  having  capable,  well-trained 
and  able  newspaper  delivery 
boys  and  route  men — the  key  to 
the  newspaper’s  circulation 
boom. 

“The  primary  purpose  of  a 
circulation  department  in  news¬ 
papers  or  magazines  is  to  obtain 
and  maintain  good,  sound,  paid 
circulation,”  says  Mr.  Greider. 

Training  Is  Magic  Touch 

Mr.  Greider  believes  that 
training  is  the  magic  touch  to 
circiilation  building,  and  he  and 
Eliot  Sampson,  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  are  constantly 
training  newspaperboys  and 
route  men  in  the  primary  es¬ 
sentials  of  delivering,  collecting 
and  selling. 

For  example,  when  a  boy  is 
hired  there  is  a  meeting  of  the 
newspaperboy,  his  parents  and 
the  newspaper  dealer.  When  the 
four  are  together,  the  dealer  ex¬ 
plains  the  terms  of  the  carrier 
agreement,  and  gives  him  a 
brochure  guide  book — the  silent 
partner  of  the  circulation  man¬ 
ager. 

“We  have  found  that  meetings 
with  the  parents  and  carrier 
agreements  are  necessary,”  Mr. 
Greider  said,  “for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  boys  and  for  more 
efficient  service  for  the  cus¬ 
tomers.  We  also  hold  meetings 
from  time  to  time  at  which  the 
boys  are  briefed  on  promotions. 


‘Magic’ 

Carriers 


subscriptions  and  service  and 
collection  problems.” 

Brochure  Tells  Stor>' 

The  brochure — the  silent  part¬ 
ner  to  the  circulation  manager 
— is  a  22-page  stenciled  and 
mimeographed  booklet  prepared 
by  circulation  department  work¬ 
ers  which  helps  train  newspaper 
boys.  It  outlines  the  essentials 
of  the  job,  what  is  expected  and 
what  may  be  accomplished.  The 
brochure  contains  a  message  to 
the  parents,  appealing  for  sup¬ 
port  and  encouragement  and 
pointing  out  that  parental  in¬ 
difference  is  discouraging. 

The  brochure,  which  is  full  of 
illustrations — both  inspiring,  in¬ 
structive  and  humorous — has  a 
word  and  a  message  on  all 
phases  in  training  newspaper- 
boys.  There’s  a  page  on  “Bene¬ 
fits  From  Route  Work” — char¬ 
acter  training,  business  experi¬ 
ence,  personality  development, 
regular  income,  healthful  out¬ 
door  exercise,  good  sportsman¬ 
ship  and  salesmanship. 

In  planning  the  work,  and 
then  working  the  plan,  Mr. 
Greider  divided  Ogden  area  into 
districts.  Clyde  Young  and  Veral 
Ellis  are  area  supervisors.  An 
independent  contractor  is  in 
charge  of  the  carrier  boy  opera¬ 
tion  in  each  district,  and  he  may 
have  anywhere  from  two  to  42 
youngfsters,  under  his  super¬ 
vision.  Areas  where  newspaper- 
boys  deliver  papers  include  not 
only  Ogden,  but  Simset,  Brig¬ 
ham  City,  Tremonton,  Bear 
River  City,  Riverdale,  Clearfield, 
Layton,  Willard,  Morgan,  Cor- 
innex,  Utah;  and  Malad,  Idaho, 
and  Evanston,  Wyoming. 

Motor  Route  Program 

Rural  carriers,  drivers  of 
routes  of  varying  lengths,  too 
are  trained  as  independent  busi¬ 
nessmen,  buying  their  product 
from  the  newspaper  and  selling 
to  their  customers.  Although 
these  men  drove  427,000  miles 
last  year,  they  had  not  a  single 
accident,  and  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  management  was 
awarded  a  Certificate  of  Merit 
by  the  American  Newspaper 
Publisher  Association,  and  the 
International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association. 

Twenty-three  motor  routes 


cover  the  area,  and  bright  red 
tubes  with  the  Standard-Ex¬ 
aminer’s  name  painted  on  them 
were  put  up  near  the  roadsides 
of  the  subscribers  beginning  in 
1960.  It  is  a  continuing  process 
as  the  circulation  area  is  ex¬ 
panded.  (The  cost  is  borne  by 
the  newspaper,  not  the  route 
carriers.) 

Another  phase  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  increase  in  cir¬ 
culation  is  the  mailing  of  news¬ 
papers  to  subscribers  all  over 
the  world — military  personnel 
who  have  the  paper  sent  to 
their  APO  or  FPO  at  no  extra 
cost.  Also,  missionaries  who 
have  to  move  to  Indochina,  for 
example,  can  have  their  home¬ 
town  Standard-Examiner  sent  to 
them  by  paying  a  small  charge 
for  mailing  costs. 

“At  our  weekly  training  meet¬ 
ings  we  compliment  the  boys  on 
not  being  late,”  said  Mr. 
Greider.  “We  stress  phases  of 
delivering,  collecting  and  sell¬ 
ing,  and  give  them  enthusiasm 
and  train  them  to  do  their  job 
better.  Training,  we  find,  is  the 
magic  touch  to  circulation.” 

*  *  * 

Parade  Hits  New 
Circulation  High 

Parade,  the  syndicated  Sun¬ 
day  supplement,  will  reach  10,- 
604,430  ABC  circulation  Jan.  7 
through  68  distributing  newspa¬ 
pers  with  addition  of  the  El 
Paso  (Tex.)  Times,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle  and  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Times-Herald.  Texas  cir¬ 
culation  will  total  804,447  in¬ 
cluding  the  Beaumont  Enter¬ 
prise  and  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram. 

A  new  rate  card  will  take 
effect  Jan.  21  to  cover  the  new 
circulation  with  no  increase  in 
cost  per  thousand,  Edward  Kim¬ 
ball,  vicepresident  and  director 
of  advertising,  announced  this 
week.  On  the  same  date.  Parade 
will  increase  cash  discounts  for 
volume  buyers  in  all  basic 
brackets.  Mr.  Kimball  noted  an 
upturn  in  advertising  that  be¬ 
gan  in  the  third  quarter  and  has 
continued  into  the  fourth. 

*  «  « 

Really  Scholars 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the 
marks  earned  by  winners  of 
Frank  Gannett  Newspaperboy 
Scholarships  in  colleges  and 
universities  last  year  were  A’s 
or  B’s.  Best  record  was  that  of 
the  33  scholarship  winners  who 
completed  their  freshman  years 
last  June.  Of  their  marks,  30.7% 
were  A;  40.5%  B;  22.4%  Cl; 
5.4%  D;  and  only  1%  F.  They 
attended  24  colleges. 
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Interstate  Makes 
Circulation  Awards 

Atlantic  City 

The  Interstate  Circulation 
Managers’  Association,  at  its 
Fall  session,  made  these  ircu- 
lation  promotion  awards: 

Best  newspaper  ads,  Wendell 
Wright,  Lock  Haven  (Pa.)  Ex¬ 
press;  best  mail  promotion,  Vin¬ 
cent  Staniack,  Erie  (Pa.)  Tivies 
News;  best  carrier  sales  help, 
Mel  Ellia,  New  Bruns  irick 
(N.  J.)  Home  News;  best  car¬ 
rier  offers  and  contest,  John 
Weiller,  AUentoum  (Pa.)  Call- 
Chronicle;  best  single  campaign, 
Arthur  Diaz,  Easton  (Pa.)  Ex¬ 
press;  best  adult  personnel  pro¬ 
motion,  Edward  Bennett,  Ber¬ 
gen  (N.  J.)  Evening  Record. 

Lewis  J.  Gorsuch,  circulation 
manager,  Vineland  (N.  J.) 

Times  Journal,  was  elected 
president  of  the  association. 

•  *  * 

PERSONAL  NOTES 

Henry  A.  Oberheim  Jr. — 
from  assistant  city  circulation 
manager,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily 
News,  to  city  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  succeeding  Joseph  A. 
Novak,  46  years  with  the  News, 
retiring  Nov.  1. 

*  *  « 

George  Jagolinzer,  circulation 
director  of  the  Meriden  Record- 
Journal  Newspapers  —  named 
Connecticut  chairman  of  the 
International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Assn.’s  newspaperboy  com¬ 
mittee.  Mr.  Jagolinzer  super¬ 
vised  a  state-wide  program 
marking  National  Newspaper 
Day,  Oct.  21. 

*  *  * 

A  Correction 

The  Under  15,000  winner  in 
the  Central  States  Circulation 
Managers  Association’s  Fall  pro¬ 
motion  display  contest  (E&P, 
Page  42,  Ort.  7)  was  incorrectly 
identified  as  the  Spencer  (Iowa) 
Daily  Reporter.  The  correct 
winner  was  the  Wheaton  (Ill.) 
Daily  Journal. 

*  «  « 

Students’  ‘Extra’ 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Twenty-one  high  school  jour¬ 
nalism  students  were  used  by 
the  Independent,  Press-Telegram 
to  get  out  a  “campaign  extra” 
for  the  Community  Chest.  The 
8-page  tabloid  was  distributed 
with  regular  editions  Tuesday, 
Oct.  3 — first  day  of  the  drive  for 
$1  million. 

• 

Defense  Section 

Farmington,  N.  M. 

The  Farmington  Daily  Times 
published  a  four-page  section 
devoted  to  civil  defense  and 
radioactive  fallout. 
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THIS  IS  AN  EXAMPLE  OF  DEEP  STRENGTH  ASPHALT  CONSTRUCTION:  A.  \W  Asphalt  Surface  Course.  B.  Asphalt 
Binder  Course.  C.  4*  Asphalt  Base  Course.  D.  6*  Subbase  Course  with  Prime  Coat.  E.  Subgrade  Soil  or  Improved  Subgrade. 


NEW  DEEP  STRENGTH  ASPHALT  CONSTRUCTION 

OUTLASTS  EVERY  OTHER  TYPE  OF  PAVEMENT... COSTS  LESS  TO  MAINTAIN 


New  DEEP  STRENGTH  Asphalt  pavement  provides 
strength  and  durability  never  before  achieved  in  high¬ 
way  design.  Its  laminated,  multi-layer,  heavy-duty  con¬ 
struction  will  outlast  all  other  types  of  construction, 
even  those  claiming  to  last  50  years  or  more. 

Modern  DEEP  STRENGTH  Asphalt  pavement  provides  a 
moisture-proof  surface  that  de-icing  salts  can’t  harm.  It 
needs  no  sawed-in  or  built-in  cracks  that  admit  damag¬ 
ing  moisture.  And  there’s  no  brittle,  porous  slab  to  freeze 
and  crumble,  or  fracture  under  pounding  of  heavy  traffic. 

When  Asphalt  pavement  does  require  maintenance,  re¬ 
pairs  are  easier,  more  economical,  and  keep  traffic  delay 
to  a  minimum. 

Can  save  up  to  $100,000  per  mile. 

DEEP  STRENGTH  Asphalt  pavement  costs  less  to  con¬ 
struct,  too.  Savings  often  run  as  much  as  $100,000  per 
mile  when  you  compare  its  cost  with  concrete  pavement 
designed  for  similar  traffic  loads  and  service  life.  This 
means  that  DEEP  STRENGTH  Asphalt  pavement  gives 
you  more  miles  of  road  for  every  tax  dollar. 

As  a  motorist,  you’ll  appreciate  the  smoother  ride — with 
no  annoying  cross  joints  to  thump,  thump,  thump — no 


dangerous  joints  between  lanes  to  swerve  your  car.  And 
Asphalt  pavement  absorbs  glare,  makes  traffic  stripes 
easier  to  see,  reduces  eye  strain  and  lets  you  drive  more 
safely  and  comfortably. 

Most  concrete  roads  become  Asphalt-paved  eventually. 

For  example,  the  original  Pennsylvania  Turnpike,  paved 
with  concrete,  is  now  almost  completely  resurfaced  with 
Asphalt  paving.  And  it  is  barely  20  years  old! 

If  a  road  is  going  to  be  Asphalt-paved  eventually, 
why  not  build  with  total  DEEP  STRENGTH  Asphalt 
Construction  in  the  first  place  and  make  tax  dollars 
go  further? 

To  find  out  how  your  state  can  obtain  more  value  for  its 
road-building  dollars,  write  us  for  the  new  booklet, 
THE  BETTER  WAY  TO  BETTER  ROADS. 


ASPHALT 

INSTITUTE 


College  Park,  Maryland 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

APARTMENT  HOUSE  JOURNALISM 
By  Rirk  Friedman 


Chet  Harris,  right,  chats  with  Jerry  Edelberg,  director  of  publicity  for 
the  1964  World's  Fair,  at  the  site  of  the  still-to-be-built  Unispere,  the 
project's  symbol.  In  the  background  is  the  New  York  City  Administration 
Building,  only  structure  standing  from  the  1939-40  World's  Fair. 


The  eyes  of  the  world  are 
beginning  to  turn  to  the  Borough 
of  Queens,  New  York  City. 

In  1963  the  New  York  Mets, 
one  of  two  latest  additions  to 
the  National  Baseball  League, 
will  start  playing  there  perman¬ 
ently.  In  1964  the  World’s  Fair 
will  open  in  Queens. 

Both  will  operate  in  Flushing 
Meadow  Park,  a  mile  from  the 
community’s  growing  weekly,  the 
Long  Island  Post. 

Ironically,  the  man  behind  the 
Post,  Samuel  J.  Lefrak,  multi¬ 
million  dollar  apartment  and 
office  builder,  was  one  of  the 
New  Yorkers  who  tried  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers  from 
moving  to  Los  Angeles.  When 
the  Dodgers  said  in  1957  that 
they  couldn’t  make  any  money 
in  smallish  Ebbetts  Field,  he 
offered  to  build  them  a  stadium 
in  which  they  could  make  money. 
And  he  offered  to  build  it  at  no 
profit  to  himself  or  his  firm. 

Bark  40  Years 

The  story  of  this  booming 
borough  is  in  its  towering  apart¬ 
ment  buildings,  and  in  its  coming 
ball  team  and  World’s  Fair,  but 
it  isn’t  a  complete  story  unless 
you  know  something  about  its 
newspaper,  and  for  that  you 
have  to  go  back  40  years. 

Back  40  years  to  when  a  real 
estate  man  named  Guyon  L.  C. 
Earle  was  pioneering  small 
apartments  in  the  suburbs  of 
metropolitan  New  York.  (When 
he  built  the  Gardens  and  'Tennis 
Apartments  in  Forest  Hills 
Garden,  Queens,  a  banker  told 
him :  “ Who’d  want  a  two-or- 
three  room  apartment  in  the 
country?”  So  Mr.  Earle  built 
two-to-five  room  apartments.) 

Back  40  years  to  when  the 
Sage  Foundation  Homes  Com¬ 
pany  was  publishing  the  fort¬ 
nightly  Forest  Hills  Gardens 
Bulletin,  a  newspaper  without 
advertisement,  mailed  free  to 
property  owners  in  the  section 
promote  by  the  publishers,  and 
due  to  expire  three  years  later. 

Back  forty  years  to  when  the 
Forest  Hills  American  Legion 
Post  630,  just  two  years  old, 
started  publication  of  an  organ¬ 
izational  monthly  newspaper 
called  The  Post. 

Put  together  in  a  dusty  little 
office  over  a  garage,  it  got  help 
from  local  residents,  among  them 
Will  Rogers,  Don  Marquis,  and 
William  Preston  Beazell,  man¬ 
ager  and  editor  of  the  New 
York  World. 

In  the  next  two  decades  the 


community’s  West  Side  Tennis 
Club  was  to  become  synonymous 
with  some  of  the  world’s  greatest 
tennis;  Queens  blvd.  was  to  give 
up  its  trolleys  and  become  a  six- 
lane  center  roadway  with  serv¬ 
ice  roads  on  either  side;  the 
Eighth  Avenue  subway  was  to 
put  Forest  Hills  17  minutes  from 
midtown  Manhattan;  the  1939 
World’s  Fair  was  to  open  in 
Flushing  Meadow  Park;  the 
Post  was  to  grow  into  a  legiti¬ 
mate  weekly  called  the  Forest 
Hills~Kew  Gardens  Post. 

Dorothea  de  Luna,  current 
managing  editor  of  the  Long 
Island  Post,  and  a  resident  of 
the  community  for  30  years, 
remembers  it  this  way: 

“The  paper  never  amounted 
to  much  until  the  1939  World’s 
Fair.  When  the  subway  opened 
in  December  of  1936  it  brought 
people  into  this  area.  The  sub¬ 
way  gave  the  paper  and  the 
community  a  shot  in  the  arm; 
the  Fair  gave  them  a  second 
shot.” 

The  late  1940’s  saw  the  paper 
zoom  up  to  an  average  72  pages 
as  the  area  experienced  a  post¬ 
war  construction  boom.  Oper¬ 
ating  the  weekly  was  Henry 
Steeger,  owner  of  Popular  Pub¬ 
lications  (Argosy,  Adventure) 
and  founder  of  “the  Court  of 
Last  Resort.”  He  had  a  printing 
plant  in  Freeport,  L.  L,  which 
also  printed  other  weeklies.  (It 
still  prints  the  Post.) 

The  paper  prospered  as 
Queens  prospered,  and  both  were 
doing  business  at  the  same  place 
— Austin  st.,  the  heart  of  the 
community. 

Then  the  merchants  moved  to 
Queens  blvd.,  to  Rego  Park  and 
to  Kew  Gardens.  The  Korean 
War  slowed  down  construction. 

The  Post  began  to  decline. 

About  then  Mrs.  de  Luna  came 
onto  the  paper.  She  recalls  how 
it  went  down  to  16  pages,  then 
8  pages.  (Henry  Steeger  later 
named  her  publisher  of  the 
Post.) 

It  was  right  around  this  time 
that  Sam  Lefrak  came  into  the 
story.  He  was  about  to  make  the 
move  that  changed  his  life. 

The  Gamble 

After  graduating  from  the 
University  of  Maryland  in  1940, 
he  had  invested  $5,000  of  his 
own  money  in  his  father’s  con¬ 
struction  business.  The  firm  was 
largely  devoted  to  erecting 
apartment  buildings  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  some  of  which  they  sold  and 
some  of  which  they  continued  to 


manage  after  the  apartments 
were  completed.  The  Lefraks 
operated  in  a  relatively  small 
way  until  January,  1951,  when 
the  size  of  their  firm  changed 
overnight.  Sam  persuaded  his 
father  to  risk  every  penny  they 
could  scrape  together  in  a  hurry 
— $50,000-— in  a  real  estate 
gamble. 

Sam  used  the  $50,000  as  a 
binder  on  a  $5,000,000  property 
deal.  He  succeeded  in  raising  the 
rest  of  the  five  million  by  using 
the  property  as  security.  Sam 
Lefrak  was  32  years  old  at  the 
time. 

By  1960,  the  Post  was  oper¬ 
ating  at  3,000  circulation. 

By  1960,  the  Lefrak  Organi¬ 
zation  (as  it  officially  became 
known),  had  built  more  than 
450  apartment  houses,  and  still 
owned  and  managed  more  than 
300  of  them.  Lefrak  had  become 
the  largest  builder  of  apartment 
houses  in  Queens  and  Brooklyn. 

Lefrak  had  bought  a  20-acre 
tract  in  the  heart  of  Queens — 
once  the  country  estate  of 
Martin  Van  Buren — and  built 
on  it  an  apartment  house  city  for 
11,000  persons  in  21  huge  build¬ 
ings  that  cost  $42,000,000.  It 
became  the  largest  single  private 


housing  development  in  the 
country. 

Lefrak  had  broken  the  New 
York  City  precedent  of  placing 
an  office  building  of  any  size 
anywhere  except  in  Manhattan. 
He  constructed  Lefrak  Towers, 
a  green,  16-story,  five-sided 
structure  on  Queens  blvd. 

And  Lefrak  was  about  to 
begin  construction  on  Lefrak 
City,  a  $100,000,000  develop¬ 
ment  on  36  acres  of  Forest  Hills 
— the  largest  single  housing 
project  in  the  world  to  be  con¬ 
structed  entirely  by  one  firm.  It 
was  to  be  20  18-story  apartment 
buildings  which  would  house 
25,000  people,  a  shopping  center, 
an  office  building,  a  motel,  and 
indoor  and  outdoor  swimming 
pools. 

P.R.  Man 

It  was  right  around  this  time 
that  Chester  Harris,  a  former 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph 
investigative  reporter,  came  into 
the  story.  He  had  just  started 
working  in  the  public  relations 
office  of  Sydney  Baron,  a  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue  public  relations  firm. 

In  1936,  just  about  when  Sam 
Lefrak  was  entering  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maryland  to  study  pre- 
(ContivMed  on  page  52) 
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Another  false  statement 
from  Karl  Marx 

"The  battle  of  competition  is  fought  by  cheapening 
of  commodities,”  he  said.  But  at  United  States  Steel 
we’ve  found  that  the  battle  of  competition  is  fought 
by  improving  of  commodities.  For  example,  we  have 
just  completed  the  development  of  a  thinner,  lighter, 
proportionately  stronger  tin-plated  steel  for  cans.  The 
new  steel  is  called  Ferrolite.  It  reduces  the  weight  of 
cans  about  40%,  and  it  proves  that  a  product  doesn't 
have  to  be  made  weak  when  it's  made  light. 

Ferrolite  is  one  of  the  newest  additions  to  more 
than  10,000  types  and  grades  of  USS  steels.  In  this 
instance  it  was  a  new  steel  for  food  cans.  At  other 
times,  it  was  a  new  steel  for  nuclear  forgings;  stronger 
steel  plate  for  submarine  hulls;  tougher  steel  for  auto¬ 
motive  gears;  a  new  Stainless  Steel  for  re-entry  cap¬ 
sules.  There’s  a  story  of  competition  behind  every  one 
of  them— from  the  men  who  developed  them  to  the 
companies  and  industries  that  produce  them.  And  the 
benefit— is  a  stronger  nation.  America  grows  with  steel. 


Long  Island  Post 

(Continued  from  page  50) 


dentistry,  Chet  Harris  had 
started  on  his  newspaper  career 
with  the  McKeesport  (Pa.) 
Daily  News.  A  year  later  he  was 
with  the  Sun-Telejfraph  where 
he  was  to  rise  from  police 
reporter  to  number  one-rewrite- 
man,  assistant  city  editor  and 
niffht  city  editor. 

In  1949  he  left  the  Sun-Tele- 
jfraph  to  take  a  political  public 
relations  job  and  finish  his  third 
book,  Tiger  at  the  Bar,  a  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Pennsylvania  Criminal 
Lawyer  Charles  S.  Margiotti. 

He  later  opened  a  photo  studio 
in  California,  but  came  back 
East  as  a  rewriteman  for  the 
New  York  Post  in  early  1959.  By 
the  end  of  the  year  he  was  with 
Baron. 

Chet  Harris  was  assigned  the 
Lefrak  account. 

He  suggested  the  builder  start 
or  buy  a  weekly  in  Queens  to 
counteract  the  established  poor 
image  of  builders  the  community 
already  had — one  that  painted 
them  as  grabbers  of  land  which 
could  better  be  used  for  parks 
and  playgrounds. 

If  the  area  needed  better 
police  protection,  cleaner  streets, 
more  traffic  lights,  Chet  Harris 
argued,  it  would  be  the  Lefrak 
paper  which  fought  for  these 
things.  Sam  Lefrak  was  to  be  the 
civic  benefactor,  the  man  who 
did  things  for  the  community. 

Sam  Lefrak  not  only  liked  the 
idea  of  owning  a  weekly,  but  he 
liked  Chet  Harris  enough  to  lure 
him  away  from  the  Baron  P.R. 
office. 

The  Forest  Hills  Post,  lineal 
descendent  of  the  original  Post, 
was  for  sale.  Lefrak  bought  it. 

On  July  12,  1960,  the  same 
month  they  broke  ground  on 
Lefrak  City,  the  first  issue  of 
the  Post  came  out  under  new 
management:  Samuel  J.  Lefrak, 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Golden 
Ink  Inc.  (a  corporation  set  up 
to  control  the  paper) ;  Chester 
Harris,  editor  and  publisher; 
Dorothea  de  Luna,  managing 
editor. 

Almost  immediately  the  name 
was  changed  to  the  Long  Island 
Post,  because  there  were  plans 
for  future  expanded  circulation. 
Changes  were  made  in  the 
make-up  to  give  it  more  hori¬ 
zontal  play.  “That  was  the 
influence  of  my  time  on  the  New 
York  Post,”  Chet  says.  “Some¬ 
times  our  paper  looked  like  we 
pulled  a  few  pages  right  out  of 
the  Post. 

Chet  lined  up  a  group  of  free 
contributing  columnists  from 
among  his  friends.  One  was  a 
former  reporter  with  the  old 
City  News  Service  of  Chicago; 


Samuel  J.  Lefrak 


another  was  an  news  executive 
with  one  of  the  New  York 
dailies;  a  third  was  a  radio 
commentator.  He  found  a  gem 
of  a  fashion  columnist  in  a  local 
girl,  Evelyn  Rosen,  who  cam"  to 
work  originally  as  a  bookkeeper. 
Another  localite,  Mrs.  Edith 
Warner,  reporter  and  political 
editor,  filled  out  the  staff. 

Over  Kosher  Butcher 

The  paper  was  still  published 
on  Austin  st.,  over  a  kosher 
butcher  shop,  and  Chet  Harris 
moved  from  his  Manhattan 
apartment  to  a  Lefrak  apart¬ 
ment  in  Queens.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  life  he  could  walk  to 
work. 

The  circulation  of  the  Post 
had  a  mailed  paid  subscription 
list  which  Chet  built  up  to  3,000, 
and  a  street  sales  which  he  built 
up  to  1,000.  He  added  another 
1,200  by  convincing  the  Forest 
Hills  Athletic  Association  to 
come  in  as  a  group  of  paid  sub¬ 
scribers.  Chet,  in  turn,  gave 
coverage  to  the  Pony  and  Little 
Leagues,  which  hadn’t  been  get¬ 
ting  it  before  the  new  regime 
took  over. 

But  the  biggest  boost  came 
from  the  $2.50  subscription  price 
Lefrak  plunked  down  for  each 
of  5150  tenants  in  Queens. 

Within  a  few  weeks  Chet 
Harris  and  his  staff  were  pro¬ 
ducing  a  well-edited,  highly 
readable  community  newspaper. 
They  moved  from  over  the 
butcher  shop  to  new  quarters 
right  off  Queens  blvd.,  near  the 
Lefrak  building. 

The  Lefrak  Organization  had 
40,000  tenants  in  Brooklyn  wait¬ 
ing  to  be  tapped,  and  on  Sept.  14 
of  this  year  the  Post  announced : 
Brooklyn — Here  We  Come!  A 
week  later  the  Brooklyn  edition 
of  the  Long  Island  Post  was 
bom  as  an  eight-page  remake 
of  the  12-page  Queens  edition. 


The  edition  was  handled  through 
the  Queens  office,  with  plans  for 
the  eventual  establishment  of  a 
Brooklyn  bureau. 

It  was  launched  with  10,000 
initial  circulation  (all  Lefrak 
tenants)  in  the  southern  and 
southwest  end  of  the  borough — 
Kings  Bay,  Sheepshead  Bay  and 
Bensonhurst.  Each  tenant 
received  a  subscription  free. 

The  circulation  was  to  be 
increased  as  the  operation 
smoothed  out. 

“It’s  ironic,  isn’t  it,”  Chet 
said  at  this  time,  “that  Lefrak 
should  be  going  into  Brooklyn 
with  an  edition  just  as  the  Mets 
were  picking  players  to  put  a 
team  in  Queens? 

“What  will  the  Mets  and  the 
World’s  Fair  do  for  the  Post?  I 
honestly  don’t  know.  But  the 
Fair  helped  this  paper  in  1939 
and  it’s  right  in  our  backyard. 
As  for  the  ball  team,  it’s  good 
for  the  whole  of  New  York,  so 
it  has  to  be  good  for  Queens. 

“Anything  like  a  ball  park  or 
a  stadium  as  a  permanent  instal¬ 
lation  helps  to  develop  a  com¬ 
munity.  People  coming  through 
are  bound  to  eat  here  or  to  have 
a  flat  tire  or  buy  a  hat  or  stay 
in  a  motel.  Queens  has  to  get 
some  of  this  increased  business 
and  this  in  turn  will  help  the 
Post.” 

He  mentioned  possible  head¬ 
aches — traffic,  parking  and  litter. 
“They’ll  need  more  subway 
installations.  Traffic  and  litter 
can  be  a  community  problem, 
which  means  editorials  for  us. 
Remember  that  this  is  a  high 
residential  suburb  with  no  sliuns. 

“We  won’t  be  covering  the 
team  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  but 
from  a  feature  standpoint  we 
might  strike  it  rich.  Met  Man¬ 
ager  Casey  Stengel  is  a  colorful 
character.  Or  there  might  be  a 
guy  who  blows  a  bugle  every- 
time  Gil  Hodges  hits  a  homer. 

“We’ve  already  run  a  great 
deal  on  the  coming  Fair — how 
streets  are  being  uprooted,  that 
sort  of  thing.” 

Chet  Harris  reminisced  a  bit 
about  his  days  on  the  dailies. 
“Do  I  miss  it?  I  guess  so — the 
excitement  of  daily  reporting 
mostly.  I  kicked  over  a  lot  of 
chandeliers.  The  daily  keeps 
you  hopping,  you  cover  stories 
which  are  much  bigger — a  train 
wreck  or  a  murder.  Here  it’s  the 
local  American  Legion  post. 

“But  there’s  a  lot  more  pres¬ 
sure  here  because  of  the  respon¬ 
sibility.  On  a  daily  the  editor 
above  me  had  it. 

“I  never  worked  for  a  news¬ 
paper  I  didn’t  love.  This  one  I 
love  a  little  more.  I  fashioned  it 
with  my  own  hands.  It’s  my 
creation.  This  is  a  feeling  you 
can’t  get  working  for  a  daily 
which  is  not  yours.  I  have  a  lot 
of  pride  in  this  thing.” 


In  the  same  vein  a  while  ago 
Sam  Lefrak,  age  43,  told  why  he 
never  became  a  dentist:  I  had 
an  urge  to  do  somethiiiir  more 
creative.  I  wanted  to  build 
things,  to  leave  my  mark  in  the 
world.  I  wanted  people  to  know 
someday  that  Sam  Lefrak  had 
lived  here.” 

A  week  ago,  Chet  Han  i.s,  age 
44,  severed  all  connections  with 
the  Long  Island  Post.  He  will 
be  editor  and  publisher  of  a  new 
weekly  in  Manhattan,  devoted 
primarily  to  show  business. 

The  new  editor  is  John  Creigh¬ 
ton.  37,  a  native  of  Brooklyn, 
and  for  the  past  year  managing 
editor  of  Town  and  Village,  a 
weekly  circulating  exclusively  in 
two  giant  middle  to  high  in¬ 
come  apartment  developments 
near  Manhattan’s  East  River. 


THURSDATA 

ANNIVERSARY  CELEBRA- 
TION  —  Paddock  Publications 
Inc.  of  Arlington  Heights,  Ill., 
put  out  a  special  94-page  tabloid 
supplement,  “The  Span  of  125 
Years,  to  coincide  with  the  125th 
anniversary  celebration  of  Ar¬ 
lington  Heights  which  took  place 
place  Oct.  1-7.  The  main  paper 
of  the  group’s  14  publications  is 
the  Arlington  Heights  Herald. 
Twelve  persons,  staff  and  con¬ 
tributors,  worked  on  the  supple¬ 
ment,  among  them  Stuart  R. 
Paddock,  80-year-old  editor-in- 
chief  and  publisher  of  the  group, 
who  wrote  a  piece  recalling  his 
many  years  with  the  paper  and 
its  pr^ecessors.  Other  articles 
about  the  paper  were  “I  Remem¬ 
ber  Grandpa  .  .  .”  by  Stuart 
Paddock  Jr.,  a  biog  of  H.  C. 
Paddock,  founder  of  the  Pad- 
dock  newspaper  group;  “Birth 
of  a  Newspaper,”  by  Executive 
Editor  Charles  Hayes,  a  history 
of  the  Arlington  Heights  Her¬ 
ald  ;  and  a  reprint  of  the  March 
21,  1873  edition  of  the  Cook 
County  Herald,  forerunner  of 
the  present  paper,  which  was 
purchased  25  years  later  by  H. 
C.  Paddock.  Most  of  the  supple¬ 
ment  devoted  itself  to  telling 
the  history  of  Arlington  Heights. 
«  «  « 

NOW  TWICE-A-WEEK— The 
Garden  City  (N.  Y.)  Long 
Island  Commercial  Review, 
which  started  its  ninth  year 
recently,  has  added  a  Thur^ay 
edition  to  its  present  Monday 
operation.  A  regional  business 
tabloid,  the  Review  covers  the 
commercial,  industrial  and 
financial  news  of  Nassau  and 
Suffolk  Counties.  In  June  it 
switched  from  free  distribution 
to  10,000  local  executives  to 
paid  subscription.  Present  circu¬ 
lation  is  6,000. 
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JOl  RNAUSM  EDUCAT10!N 

Southam 

Fellowships 

Available 


Toronto 

Three  Southam  Newspapers 
Fellowships  for  Journalists  will 
be  awarded  annually,  tenable 
for  one  year  at  the  University 
of  Toronto.  Fellows  will  be  men 
or  women  selected  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  appointed  by  the  president 
of  ihe  University. 

Applicants  must  be  working 
journalists  with  at  least  hve 
years’  experience  in  newspaper, 
magazine,  radio  or  television. 
Those  under  40  years  of  age  will 
be  favored.  Applicants  must 
have  the  consent  of  their  em¬ 
ployers  for  a  leave  of  absence 
of  a  university  year,  September 
to  May,  and  must  undertake  to 
rejoin  their  sponsoring  employ¬ 
ers  for  a  minimum  of  one  year. 

To  Raise  Standards 

The  objective  of  the  fellow¬ 
ships  is  to  elevate  the  standards 
of  journalism  in  Canada  by 
furthering  the  education  of 
qualihed  persons.  With  this  ob¬ 
jective  in  mind,  fellows  will  be 
selected  on  the  basis  of  profes¬ 
sional  competence  and  future 
potential  as  effective  and  re¬ 
sponsible  journalists. 

Those  selected  will  be  ap¬ 
pointed  fellows-at-large  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  will 
be  accorded  all  university  privi¬ 
leges.  Since  there  is  no  School 
of  Journalism  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  and  no  degree  will 
be  conferred  on  Southam  Fel¬ 
lows,  they  will  be  free  to  pursue 
any  course  of  study  they  feel 
will  contribute  most  to  their  pro¬ 
fessional  interests.  Although  no 
formal  credits  will  be  given,  it 
is  felt  that  fellows  will  probably 
do  intensive  study  of  some  of 
the  basic  disciplines  —  History, 
Economics,  Political  Science, 
Literature  or  Philosophy,  and 
attend  the  lectures  and  write 
the  examinations  on  at  least  one 


ships  for  Journalists  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from: 

The  Office  of  the  President, 
University  of  Toronto, 
Toronto  5,  Ontario. 

Complete  applications  will  be 
received  by  that  office  up  to 
March  1  for  the  following  uni¬ 
versity  year.  Successful  appli¬ 
cants  will  be  notified  by  April 
15. 

mm* 

Manila  Seminar  Held 
For  Asian  Teachers 

Manila 

Journalism  teachers  from  six 
Asian  countries  met  here  from 
Oct.  2  to  21  for  a  seminar  on 
methods  of  training  journalists. 

Organized  by  Unesco,  the 
seminar  studied  present  status 
and  requirements  of  professional 
training  for  the  press,  radio 
and  television.  Participants 


analyzed  methods  now  being 
used  and  studied  the  role  of 
research  in  perfecting  this  train¬ 
ing  which  needs  to  be  developed 
in  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia. 

This  regional  seminar  was 
held  upon  the  recommendations 
of  a  meeting  on  the  development 
of  information  media  in  South 
East  Asia  at  Bangkok  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1960.  Journalism  teachers 
from  the  following  countries  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  seminar:  Ceylon, 
China,  India,  Indonesia,  Japan, 
Korea,  Malaya,  Pakistan,  the 
Philippines  and  Thailand. 

The  seminar  was  directed  by 
Professor  Ralph  Nafziger,  dean 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
School  of  Journalism.  J.  Penne- 
thome  Hughes,  chief  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  training  programme  of 
the  British  Broadcasting  Corpor¬ 
ation,  contributed  to  the  seminar 
as  well. 


Akron  U.  Explores 
Graduate  Studies 

Possible  interchange  of  facul¬ 
ty,  students  and  facilities  in  the 
vital  area  of  graduate  education 
was  explored  at  a  high  level 
conference  of  deans  and  Univer¬ 
sity  representatives  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Akron  Oct.  13. 

Donfred  H.  Gardner,  Akron 
University  vicepresident  and 
Dean  of  Administration,  will 
preside  over  the  conference 
which  is  the  outgrowth  of  an 
idea  which  has  been  under  dis¬ 
cussion  for  the  past  three  years. 

Feature  of  the  conference 
agenda  was  the  presentation  of 
a  paper  by  Dr.  Don  A.  Keister, 
professor  of  English  and  head 
of  the  Department  of  General 
Studies  at  AU.  His  paper  is 
entitled,  “Areas  of  Cooperation 
in  the  Field  of  Graduate  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Northeastern  Ohio.” 


the  newspaper  that 
PAVED  FIVE  ACRES 
IN  DOWNTOWN  ORLANDO 

They’re  our  own  acres  too,  friend: 

■  Our  new,  modern  newspaper  plant  and  parking  area  covers 
seven  acres  in  downtown  Orlando  .  . .  seven  acres  that  cost  us 
$100,000  an  acre  .  .  .  just  the  land,  not  the  buildings,  not  the 
presses,  not  the  typesetting  machines,  nor  our  fine,  new  two-way 
escalators. 

■  Our  five  acres  of  parking  .  .  .  free  parking  .  .  .  has  access  on 
four  streets  to  accommodate  our  639  employees  and  our 
customers. 

■  Why  spend  so  much  money  for  parking? 

■  We  are  trying  to  be  good  citizens  with  our  newspapers.  We 
believe  a  business  owes  it  to  the  community  in  this  age  of  two 
cars  in  every  garage. 

■  We  provide  this  parking  and  still  pay  $100,000  a  year  in  real 
estate  taxes. 

■  That’s  our  ambition,  our  business  program  ...  not  only  to  be 
a  good  newspaper  but  a  good  citizen  as  well. 


Up  to  $7,500  { 

The  Southam  Newspapers 
Fellowships  for  Journalists  will 
underwrite  (1)  the  fellow’s 
salary  for  the  university  year 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $7,500 
(2)  the  full  cost  of  transport¬ 
ing  the  fellow  and  his  family  to 
and  from  Toronto  and  (3)  all 
university  fees.  The  university 
will  assist  fellows  in  locating 
suitable  living  accommodation. 

Application  forms  for  The 
Southam  Newspapers  Fellow-  GATEWAY 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Color  Disaster  Pix 
Seen  As  Too  Pretty 

Bv  Bob  Warner 


In  the  past  few  months  we 
have  seen  an  unusual  numl)er 
of  color  spot  news  pictures  ap¬ 
pearing  in  newspapers  all  over 
the  country.  A  good  deal  of  this 
material  featured  pictures  of 
fires,  wrecks,  storm  damage  and 
other  disasters.  In  some  cases, 
such  as  the  aftermath  of  Hurri¬ 
cane  Carla,  several  newspaper 
depicted  the  tragic  effects  of  the 
storm  in  color  picture  essays. 

We  showed  a  collection  of 
these  color  disaster  photos  to 
a  number  of  newsmen  and  lay¬ 
men  and  we  found  several  peo¬ 
ple  who  reacted  to  them  in  the 
same  way  this  correspondent 
did:  we  found  them  flat  and  too 
pretty,  somehow  devoid  of  the 
dramatic  impact  one  finds  in 
black-and-white  renditions  of 
the  same  events. 

Placing  these  disaster  photos 
up  against  published  newspaper 
pictures  of  parades,  football 
games,  children  and  various  out¬ 
door  events,  the  first  category 
suffered  even  more  by  compari¬ 
son.  The  disaster  scenes,  includ¬ 
ing  the  pictures  of  people  who 
were  supposedly  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  fire  or  storm,  did 
not  evoke  the  intended  mood  as 
successfully  as  the  second  cate¬ 
gory. 

Washed-Out  Effect 

In  almost  all  the  papers  we 
looked  at,  there  is  a  washed-out 
look  to  the  color  photos,  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  the  grade  of  paper 
used  and  the  complex  problems 
involved  in  getting  color  pic¬ 
tures  into  print.  Greater  clarity 
or  deeper  color  tones,  however, 
probably  would  not  lend  more 
emotional  impact  to  these  pic¬ 
tures  because  it  appears  as 
though  vivid  colors — particular¬ 
ly  reds  and  greens — are  what 
prettifies  disaster  pictures,  cut¬ 
ting  into  their  impact  value. 

For  example,  in  one  newspa¬ 
per  there  is  a  picture  of  a  house 
which  was  reduced  to  rubble 
during  Huiricane  Carla.  In  the 
foreground  there  is  a  jumble  of 
bricks,  broken  wood  beams  and 
debris.  In  the  middle  of  this 
pile  of  wreckage  there  are  some 
scattered  pieces  of  white  paper, 
tom  from  what  appears  to  be 
either  a  telephone  directory  or 
a  large  magazine  which  is 
spread  open,  face  down,  in  the 
right  foreground.  One  side  of 
the  book  has  a  red  cover;  the 
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cover  on  the  remaining  side  has 
been  ripped  off,  exposing  a 
stark  white  page. 

Looking  at  this  scene,  many 
viewers  had  the  same  reaction: 
the  jumble  of  bricks,  wood  and 
other  debris  had  an  overall  red¬ 
dish-brown  appearance.  One 
had  to  study  the  picture  care¬ 
fully  to  get  the  full  flavor  of  the 
details.  Meanwhile,  the  red  cov¬ 
er  of  the  magazine  was  a  con¬ 
stant  distraction,  pulling  the 
eyes  back  to  the  bottom,  right- 
hand  comer  of  the  photo. 

Beyond  the  fallen  building, 
there  is  a  park  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  Green  grass  and  trees 
border  on  the  reddish-brown 
mbble  and  complement  the  one 
red  cover  of  the  magazine.  The 
overall  color  effect  is  pleasing 
to  the  eye  and  the  viewer  finds 
himself  trying  to  remember 
that,  after  all,  this  is  a  disaster 
picture  and  he  is  not  supposed 
to  be  pleased  by  it.  He  offsets 
his  sense  of  guilt  by  consciously 
focusing  his  attention  on  the 
broken  beams  and  the  scattered 
bricks. 

Fire  Pix 

A  similar  reaction  sets  in 
looking  at  a  color  fire  picture. 
The  distractingly  gay  I’ed  is 
present  in  force  again  in  the 
fire  engines.  Several  fire  photos 
we  have  before  us  were  taken 
from  planes.  The  profusion  of 
colors  in  the  aerial  views  form 
particularly  pleasing  patterns 
which  detract  from  the  tragic 
aspects  of  the  story. 

This  seems  to  be  the  major 
factor  in  the  loss  of  tragic  im¬ 
pact  in  color  pictures.  There  is 
a  tonal  range  in  black-and-white 
pictures,  too,  but  the  viewer 
does  not  appear  to  be  so  con¬ 
scious  of  them  that  he  cannot 
immediately  focus  his  attention 
on  the  meat  of  the  picture.  In 
color  photos,  the  reds,  greens, 
whites  and  yellows,  either  com¬ 
pete  for  the  viewer’s  attention 
or  form  an  overall  pattern  which 
distracts  him  from  the  details 
of  the  story.  Where  these  de¬ 
tails  are  vital — such  as  in  the 
bricks  and  broken  beams  illus¬ 
tration — immediate  impact  is 
lost  in  tragic  photos.  On  the 
other  hand,  color  only  seems  to 
enhance  or  complement  bright, 
gay  or  happy  moods. 

The  same  principles  seem  to 
apply  to  color  pictures  of 


peoples’  reactions  to  tragedy.  A 
good-looking,  young  woman  is 
shown  standing  on  a  curb  look¬ 
ing  across  the  street  at  the  re¬ 
mains  of  her  burned  home.  In 
this  closeup  shot  she  is  wearing 
a  yellow  blouse  and  a  necklace 
of  multi-colored  beads.  Taken 
out  of  story  context,  her  facial 
expression  appears  to  be  calm. 
After  reading  the  story  the 
view’er  quickly  sees  that  her  ex¬ 
pression  is  tired  and  haggard. 
It  is  a  difficult  fact  to  keep  in 
mind,  though,  when  the  subject 
looks  as  though  she  just  stepped 
out  of  Harper’s  Bazaar. 

Other  Media 

Various  communications  me¬ 
dia  long  ago  learned  this  lesson 
of  the  mutual  exclusiveness  of 
tragedy  and  color.  Hollywood, 
for  example,  usually  reserves  its 
color  film  for  musicals,  specta¬ 
cles,  historical  dramas,  westerns 
and  other  movies  photographed 
in  the  outdoors.  On  occasion, 
some  producers  may  use  color 
film  to  photograph  melodrama, 
but  when  it  comes  to  tragedy 
the  film-makers  ordinarily  stick 
to  black-and-white. 

In  this  respect  it  is  also  in¬ 
structive  to  compare  some  news¬ 
papers’  color  coverage  of  Hurri¬ 
cane  Carla  with  Life  magazine’s 
picture  story  of  the  same  event 
in  the  Sept.  22  issue.  Life  of¬ 
fered  12  pages  of  hurricane  cov¬ 
erage  and  the  only  color  picture 
was  on  the  magazine’s  cover. 
Even  this  photo  showed  a  man, 
bent  almost  double  as  he  tries 
to  walk  against  the  strong 
wind.  The  man  is  wearing  black 
trousers  and  a  plastic  raincoat 
which  gives  his  whole  figure  an 
overall  greyish-black  cast.  He  is 
pushing  his  way  through  ankle- 
deep  water  of  a  difficult-to-de- 
termine  color — ^variously  grey- 
ish-gp*een  or  gre3nsh-blue.  The 
overall  color  effect  is  a  dull 
grey-blue  with  some  black  and 
grey-white  in  the  background. 
There  are  no  reds,  yellows, 
greens  or  other  hard  colors  in 
the  picture. 

«  «  « 

FLYING  SCHOOL 

The  National  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association’s  Fourth 
Annual  Cross-Country  Seminar 
in  Photojournalism  is  ready  to 
take  to  the  air  again.  This 
unique  flying  school  (E&P, 
Nov.  26,  1960,  page  15),  has  a 
12-man  faculty  this  year,  made 
up  of  top  talent  in  the  photo¬ 
journalism  field.  The  school 
will  hit  Los  Angeles,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  Atlanta,  Ga,,  and 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

John  G.  Morris,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  Magnum,  Inc.  will  lead  off 
the  one  day  seminar  with  the 
keynote  address  in  which  he  will 
cover  his  views  about  photo¬ 
journalism.  Andrew  J.  “Buck” 


May,  a  vice-president  of  Harris 
and  Ewing  Photo  News  S(  rvice, 
will  provide  some  answ»  rs  to 
the  question,  “Has  News  Photog¬ 
raphy  Really  Changed?”  while 
William  J.  Sumits,  Life  .Maga¬ 
zine’s  Chief  of  Photo  Laboratory 
will  talk  about  the  problems  of 
pooling  photo  resources  at 
Cape  Canaveral. 

Choosing  photography  as  a 
profession,  analyzing  a.ssign- 
ments,  how  to  make  coverage 
count  and  techniques  of  j)icture 
editing  will  be  respectively 
delved  into  by  Bill  Diehl,  Jr.  of 
Professional  Processing  Lahora- 
tories  in  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Joseph 
Costa,  chief  photographer.  King 
Features  Syndicate;  William  B. 
Stapleton,  director  of  graphic 
arts  for  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald;  and  James  M.  Godbold, 
director  of  photography  for 
National  Geographic  Magazine. 

On  the  technical  side,  Don 
Mohler,  director  of  technical 
photography  for  General  Elec¬ 
tric  will  review  the  basics  of 
flash  photography;  John  Swan- 
burg,  product  applications  man¬ 
ager  of  Heiland-Honeywell  will 
lecture  on  exposure;  J.  Winton 
Lemen,  manager  of  Eastman- 
Kodak’s  Photo  Press  Division 
will  speak  on  the  importance  of 
negative  development;  and 
George  Ward  of  Ward  Photo 
technical  Services  will  talk 
about  “Technics  of  Printing.” 

On  the  motion  picture  side  of 
photojournalism,  Don  Heile- 
mann,  chief  photographer  for 
WITI-TV,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  will 
provide  a  profile  portrait  of  the 
newsfilm  cameraman. 

Photographers  who  wish  to 
attend  the  seminar  in  any  of 
the  four  cities  can  contact  the 
following:  Los  Angeles:  Charles 
J.  Nichols,  2165  South  Madrid 
St.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  Atlanta: 
Bill  Young,  Atlanta  Journal- 
Constitution.  Kansas  City,  Mo.: 
Brooks  Crummett,  Kansas  City 
Star.  Columbus:  George  Smalls- 
reed,  1482  Cottingham  Court, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  seminar  is  made  possible 
through  the  cooperation  of  the 
World  Book  Encyclopedia  and 
the  U.  S.  Air  Force. 

• 

Readers  Are  Aware 
Of  Fashion  Section 

Milwaukee 

Did  readers  like  the  fall  fash¬ 
ion  section  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal?  The  newspaper’s  re¬ 
search  department  completed  184 
telephone  calls  in  a  sampling  of 
37  areas  and  found:  59%  of  the 
women  had  read  the  section  at 
the  time  of  the  interview;  67% 
realized  there  was  something 
different  about  it.  Mostly,  it  was 
larger  (48  pages  with  31%  edi¬ 
torial  matter)  than  the  usual 
Sunday  fashion  sections. 
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^Drug  Stores 
I  Ban  Sale  of 
,  Chi  Paper 

Chicago 

Upwards  of  200  retail  drug 
stores  in  Chicajfo  and  suburbs 


printed  by  a  Chicago  pharma¬ 
ceutical  magazine.  She  pointed 
out  that  her  article  said  specific¬ 
ally  that  the  percentage  of  mark¬ 
up  declined  as  the  quantity-lots 
sold  increased. 

Miss  Alley  .said  she  also 
visited  cut  rate  pharmacy  houses 
in  Chicago  and  compared  their 
prices  with  those  of  retail  out¬ 
lets.  She  has  been  a  member  of 
the  American  staff  since  1938 


W.  Knowland 
Adds  G.M. 

To  Titles 

Oakland,  Calif. 
William  F.  Knowland,  former 
U.S.  Senator,  has  become  gen- 


1915  and  remains  president  of 
the  Tribune  Publishing  Co. 

Joseph  William  Knowland,  the 
Senator’s  son,  became  second 
vicepresident  of  the  publishing 
company  to  succeed  his  father 
in  that  post.  He  had  been  in  the 
executive  offices  during  the  past 
year.  Previously  he  was  on  the 
new's  side,  advancing  through 
successive  posts  to  the  assistant 
city  editorship. 


pricing  siory  on  me  ironi  page  w  .  .  u.  .  mai,  v 

of  the  paper.  Largest  ill  History  president  of  the  Tribune  Publ 

The  druggists  chose  to  with-  The  Detroit  News  on  Oct.  11  >*^8  Company  ^d  president 

hold  the  paper  because  of  an  printed  the  largest  regular  Tribune  Building  Co. 
article  written  by  Effie  Alley,  week-day  edition  in  its  history.  The  triple  moves  filled 
American  science  and  medical  It  marked  no  centennial,  anni-  vacancies  created  by  the  de 
writer,  concerning  the  upsurge  versary  or  other  celebration.  Oct.  6  of  his  older  brot 

of  cut-rate  drug  discount  houses  Containing  six  full  size  and  Joseph  Russell  Knowland  Jr. 
in  Chicago  and  mail  order  drug  one  tabloid  sections,  it  presented  Joseph  R.  Knowland,  88 
firms  throughout  the  U.S.  readers  with  104  full  size  and  Aug.  5,  continues  in  the  j 

Some  druggists  told  customers  32  tabloid  pages.  lisher’s  post  he  has  held  si 

they  were  “all  out”  of  Ameri¬ 
cans.  Others  said  they  were 
refusing  to  sell  the  Sunday 
American  because  of  the  article 
disclosing  markups  in  the  retail 
price  of  some  prescription  drugs. 

The  sentence  which  apparently 
caused  most  druggists  to  take 
exception  said  some  pharmacies 
“even  now  charge  at  prices 
which  represent  markups 
ranging  from  1,350%  for  items 
sold  in  small  quantities  to  100% 
for  those  sold  in  original  con¬ 
tainers  or  in  100  lots.” 


when  you  think  of 


Reprints  Sunday  Story 

Despite  pressure  exerted  to 
get  the  American  to  withdraw 
its  story,  Lloyd  Wendt,  editor, 
refused  to  do  so.  He  not  only 
carried  the  story  in  the  Sunday 
editions,  but  reprinted  the  same 
story  in  the  Monday  paper  with 
a  front-page  explanation, 
stating: 

“We  declined  to  withdraw  the 
drug  pricing  story  in  the  face 
of  threats.  We  believe  that  a 
newspaper  in  a  free  society  has 
the  duty  to  report  the  news  as 
truthfully  and  objectively  as  it 
can.  We  believe  our  report  is 
accurate  and  fair,  and  in  the 
public  interest.” 

Drug  store  outlets  continued 
on  Monday  to  ban  the  sale  of 
the  American  because  the  paper 
contained  the  same  story 
objected  to  in  the  Sunday  paper. 

The  American,  in  turn,  was  con¬ 
tacted  by  the  Retail  Druggists 
Association,  claiming  that  Sun¬ 
day’s  action  was  not  authorized 
by  the  association,  but  was  the 
result  of  one  druggist  tele¬ 
phoning  another,  suggesting  the 
ban. 

An  associate  reply  to  the  drug 
pricing  story  was  published  in 
the  American  on  Tuesday  even 
though  Miss  Alley  said  her 
figures  were  based  on  a  sug¬ 
gested  prescription  fee  table 
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Opportunities  come  in  big  sizes!  Business  activity  forecasts 
published  in  Sales  Management  have  consistently  ranked 
Phoenix  as  a  "Preferred  City  of  the  Month." 

This  means  that  business  activity  in  the  Phoenix  area 
keeps  soaring  well  above  the  national  average. 

In  fact,  Phoenix  has  enjoyed  the  "Preferred  City" 
distinction  for  the  PAST  45  CONSECUTIVE  MONTHSI 
(Only  six  cities  in  the  United  States  have 
remained  on  the  "Preferred  City"  horror  roll 
for  so  long  a  period.) 

Fifty-seven  cents  of  every  retail  dollar  A 

spent  in  Arizona  BUYS  in  Metropolitan  Phoenix, 
where  nine  out  of  ten  families  read  and 
respond  to  the  advertising  of 
The  Arizona  Republic  artd 
The  Phoenix  Gazette.  Investigate! 


Republic 


Jfommir  oiul  Sttnday 


1 

lElll 

J  1  J 
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— Ralph  McGill,  publisher, 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution  and 
Hall  Syndicate  columnist,  will 
receive  the  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California  School  of  Jour- 


yndicate 

entences 


Meditations  for  millions . . . 

Dr.  Harold  Blake  Walker  is  an  inspirational  writer 
who  makes  life  more  rewarding. 

His  new  book  “Heart  of  the  Christian  Year”  published  last 
month  has  daily  “Living  f  aith”  meditations  from  Advent 
through  Easter  .  .  .  compiled  from  the  choicest  of  his 
columns.  It  has  been  adopted  by  “Presbyterian  Men”  as  the 
national  organization’s  devotional  book.  And  the  women 
followed  and  chose  it  for  tlieir  use. 

Four  years  ago  the  Chicago  Tribune  asked  Dr.  Walker  to  ^ 
write  a  syndicated  daily  column,  offering  spiritual  help 
to  businessmen,  housewives,  secretaries  and  other  ordinary 
folks.  “Living  Faith”  has  helped  millions.  Daily  the 
column  begins  with  a  Bible  allusion,  presents  the  practical 
applications  of  the  passage,  and  concludes  with  a  prayer. 

On  Sundays  Dr.  Walker’s  column  “Looking  up  at  Life” 
supplies  spiritual  comfort  and  guidance. 

Readers  of  Dr.  Walker  benefit  from  his  wisdom  and 
warmth,  depth  and  penetration,  concrete  suggestions  for  every 
day,  and  his  contagious  faith.  His  columns  add  prestige 
and  popularity  to  any  paper.  For  specimen  proofs  and  prices, 
phone,  wire,  or  write. 

Chicago  Tribune  -  New  Y'ork  News 
Sgndieate,  ine. 


anonymous. 


nalism  second  annual  achieve- 
ment  award  at  a  banquet  at  the 
Beverly  Hilton  Hotel,  Los  An- 

geles,  ct.  .  jgj  doesn’t  sit  at  home  all 

the  time.  Unlike  his  reticent 
Cartooning  can  cover  a  grim  character,  “Dudley  D.,”  Dave 
subjMt  and  make  it  simple.  A  niakes  his  own  way  and  helps 
notable  example  is  a  new  book-  promote  the  New  York  Herald 
let  “  Mister  Breger  gt^  to  war  Tribune  Syndicate  strip.  A 
.  .  .  against  cancer,  issued  for  typical  day  from  Dave’s  busy 
the  American  Cancer  Society,  calendar: 

It’s  the  first  use  of  cartooning  7.J0  a’m.— Worked  on  “Dud- 
for  this  purpose.  The  drawings  j^y  j)  *1 

were  made,  of  course,  by  Dave  10:30  a.m.— Accepted  award 
Breger,  Salisbury  Manor,  South  American  Pet  Products 

Nyack,  N.  Y.,  who  draws  Mister  Manufacturers’  Association  as 
Breger”  for  the  King  Features  the  “cartoonist  who  has  done 
Syndicate.  most  for  animals  in  1961.” 

Noon — Luncheon  interview  on 
—Chic  Young,  creator  of  the  the  “Bess  Myerson  at  Sardi’s” 
cartoon  strip  “Blondie”  (King  radio  show. 

Features),  with  a  borrowed  four-  3  p.m,— Posed  for  publicity 
iron,  made  his  first  hole-in-one  shots  with  Mitch  Miller  (see 
on  the  140-yard  seventh  hole  of  above  photo)  at  CBS.  (Dave 
the  Clearwater  (Fla.)  Country  used  Mitch  in  one  of  his  strips). 
Club  golf  course.  4:30  p.in.— Met  with  Milt 

Canifif,  Irwin  Hassen  and  others 
— “The  Essential  Lippman”  is  to  discuss  proposed  program  for 
title  of  a  collection  of  writings  cartoonists  to  illustrate  walls  of 
1  of  Walter  Lippman  (New  York  children’s  wards  in  hospitals. 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate), 

which  Random  House  will  pub-  — Dick  Turner’s  No.  1  “fan” 

lish  during  the  Spring  of  1%3.  js  st*”  fanning  for  him.  Turner 
The  book  will  include  Lippman  creator  of  the  NEA  comic 
i  columns  which  have  never  been  panel  “Carnival”  and  his  self- 
reprinted,  including  columns  to  styled  No.  1  fan  is  Memphis 
be  written  during  the  next  year.  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar  column¬ 
ist  Eldon  Roark.  A  feature  of 
— Josephine  Lowman  says  she  Mid-South  Fair  in  Memphis 
receives  300,000  letters  annually  Eldon  Roark  s  “Museum  of 

,  from  readers  of  her  “Why  Grow  Unnatural  History,’  featuring 
Old”  column  (Register  and  “Caniival”  cartoons  with  a 
Tribune  Syndicate)  who  want  sign:  “Dick  Turner  Americas 
pamphlets  and  leaflets  supple-  ®*st  Human-Interest  Cartoonist 
!  menting  the  column.  That's  the  Opinion  of  Eldon 

Roark,  Who  Gets  a  Special  Kick 
-“Herr  och  Fru  Flinta”  is  the  These  Two  Original 

biggest  show  on  Swedish  tele-  Drawings  --  a  Part  of  His  Col- 
vision  right  now.  reports  Hart-  ‘e^^^ion  of  Dog  Pictures.’ 

!  ford  (Conn.)  Times  staff  writer  _One  of  the  oldest  comic 
I  Lennart  I^nnegren,  returned  strips,  “Freckles  and  His 
'  from  a  trip  to  ^  Sweden.  You  friends’’  (Newspaper  Enter- 
i  never  heard  of  it?  Sure,  you  prise  Association),  was  46  years 
I  did.  It’s  “The  Flintstones,”  qIj  other  day.  More  remark- 
which  is  now  becoming  a  comic  able  even  than  its  age  is  the  fact 
j  strip,  too.  (McNaught  Syndi-  that  it  is  still  piloted  every  day 
cate).  by  the  man  who  creat^  it, 

youthful-thinking  Merrill  Blos- 
— Subject  matter  in  Frank  ser. 

O’Neal’s  offbeat  and  off-size  Not  many  comics  that  started 
comic  strip  (Newspaper  Enter-  in  1915  are  around  today, 
prise  Association)  is  unlimited  “Freckles”  has  a  greater  circu- 
.  —  ranging  from  medieval  lation  today  than  when  it  ob- 
1  knights  to  Mexican  bandits,  served  its  30th  anniversary  with 
There  is  no  chief  character  as  a  banquet  for  Mr.  Blosser. 
in  the  conventional  strip,  but  Although  Blosser  has  two 
characters  are  numerous  and  part-time  assistants,  he  does 

most  of  the  work  himself. 
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AMONG  THE  FIRST 
RUSH  OF  SUBSCRIBERS 


*  Baltimore  News  Post 

*  Buffalo  News 

*  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

*  Columbus  Dispatch 

*  Dallas  Times  Herald 

*  Dayton  News 

*  Houston  Post 

*  Los  Angeles  Mirror 

*  Nashville  Tennessean 

*  Newark  News 

*  New  York  Mirror 


Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Phoenix  Gazette 
St.  Petersburg  Times 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 
Syracuse  Post  Standard 

Tulsa  World 
Washington  Star 

-and  scores  more 


Scientist  Willard  F.  Libby, 
Nobel  Prize  Winner  and  Fallout  Expert, 
Tells  How  in  15  Illustrated  Articles 
For  Use  Starting  NOV.  13 
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LADY  WITH 
A  WALLOP! 


Metcalfe  Doubles 
As  Poet  and  Pundit 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago  ing  he  is  constantly  on  the  alert 
John  C.  Metcalfe,  the  peri-  for  a  poetic  portrait  of  life  as 
patetic  poet  and  pundit,  who  ho  finds  it. 

creates  the  newspaper  poetry  Many  of  his  poems  represent 
feature,  “Portraits,”  and  spends  ideas  expressed  by  readers  who 
much  of  his  time  traveling  and  write  of  the  pleasure  they  get 
lecturing  on  foreign  affairs,  is  from  reading  “Portraits”  and 
back  from  Germany  with  an  "'ho  voice  in  unpoetric  but  deep 
updated  story  to  tell  his  Ameri-  personal  feeling  their  own 
can  audiences.  thoughts  about  life’s  experi- 

As  he  begins  his  Fall  lecture  encM. 
series,  he  is  fortified  with  first-  ^ 

hand  information  gained  fram  fo  ^^1  and  I  always  tr>' 

foreign  diplomats  he  visited  at  least  rough  out  ®  ^  ir/  •  c  • 

while  in  West  Germany  for  two  ««  ^  ^^n  put  the  Mowery  Writes  Senes 

months.  Mr.  Metcalfe  is  a  news-  thoughts  down  m  a  20-line  verse,  House  Committee 
paperman  who  seldom  covers  ^hich  isn  t  alwa^  as  easy  as  j  t  m  d  i  ♦ 

running  stories,  but  is  primarily  *t  sounds,”  said  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Edward  J.  Mowery,  Pul.tzer 

interested  in  trends  in  foreign  who  composes  his  verse  m  long-  Pnze-w.^.ng  jou^alist,  has 
affairs  hand.  researched  and  written  an  eight- 

He  finds  that  romance,  pets  installment  series  revealing  the 
and  children’s  lullabies  are  top  “story  behind  the  story”  on  the 
favorites  with  newspaper  read-  much  maligned  House  Un-Amer- 
ers  who  look  to  “Portraits”  for  ican  Activities  Committee, 
inspiration  and  relaxation.  announced  S.  George  Little, 

president  of  General  Features 
Began  With  AP  Corporation,  which  is  handling 

John  Metcalfe  began  writing  flj'®  “Facts 

verse  while  still  in  high  school  ,  ,  . 

at  South  Bend.  Ind.,  where  he  The  hard-hitting  factual  .series 
later  attended  Notre  Dame  Uni-  delves  into  the  core  of  the  com- 
versity,  majoring  in  journalism,  mittee’s  activities,  examines  the 
He  began  newspaper  work  with  and  cons,  and  comes  up 

the  Associated  Press  in  Chicago,  with  some  amazing  calculations 
then  joined  the  San  Antonio  designed  to  allay  the  ‘  witch 
(Tex.)  Light  before  returning  hunt”  speculations  which  have 
to  Chicago  as  a  reporter  for  '>een  hurled  at  this  committee, 
the  Times. 

as  a  reporter 

the  Chicago  Times  ex- 

posing  the  German-American 
Bund,  won  the  National  Head- 
liners  Club  award  and  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties,  for  which  he  served  in  1938 
as  a  federal  agent  in  charge  of 
Nazi  and  Fascist  investigations. 

He  later  served  as  Washington  F  9 

diplomatic  correspondent  for 
Time  magazine  and  subsequent- 
ly  in  a  similar  post  for  the  Netv  ^^^^BV******' 

York  Herald  Tribune. 

In  recent  years  he  has  devoted 
the  major  share  to 

lecturing  on  international  rela-  ^Pr 

tions.  He  has  delivered  over 
about 

un  these  representing  return  en- 

gagements.  He  speaks  extempo-  JOINS  KING— Sene  Plotnik  hai 
just  as  newspaper  raneously  from  the  lecture  plat-  joined  King  Features  Syndicate  ai 

to  ‘Portraits’  as  a  form  after  getting  his  material  director  ot  creative  services  foi 

well  memorized  and  organized,  television  division.  He  reporh 

based  on  his  firsthand  knowl-  f®* 

edge  of  the  subject  matter.  Plotn'k  resigned  from 

--  ,,  Screen  Gems,  Inc.,  where  he  was 

Mr.  Metcalfe  and  his  wife  director  of  public  relations.  Hs 

reside  in  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  will  exploit  the  new  "Popeye"  $e 

when  he  can  be  found  at  home.  ries  and  future  King  TV  properties 


John  C.  Metcalfe 


in  her  columns  last  Tues¬ 
day  and  Wednesday,  she 
wrote: 


Good  Diplomatic  Contact!! 

“What  I’m  interested  in  is 
what  diplomats  are  really  think¬ 
ing,  not  so  much  what  they  are 
saying  publicly,”  he  explained. 

Normally  his  Summer  “beat” 
takes  him  from  Helsinki  to 
Rome,  but  this  Summer  he  spent 
two  months  in  West  Germany 
primarily,  with  excursions  into 
East  Germany  before  the  East 
German  wall  went  up  in  August 
as  a  part  of  the  Communist  pro¬ 
gram  to  further  divide  the  Ger¬ 
man  people. 

Talks  About  Poems 

While  the  German  problem  is 
foremost  in  his  mind  and  he  is 
prepared  to  discuss  the  situa¬ 
tion  from  the  economic,  diplo¬ 
matic  and  military  viewpoints, 
Mr.  Metcalfe  can  be  coaxed  to 
tell  about  his  “first  love,”  writ¬ 
ing  poetry. 

He  began  “Portraits”  as  a 
young  reporter  and  later  turned 
over  the  poetry  assignment  to 
his  brother,  the  late  James  Met¬ 
calfe,  who  died  in  Dallas,  Texas, 
two  years  ago.  Since  then  John 
has  resumed  writing  365  20-line 
poems  each  year  for  newspaper 
readers,  via  the  Sun-Times — 
Daily  News  Syndicate. 

“It  is  the  thing  I  like  most  to 
do,”  he  told  E&P.  “It  is 
escape  from  all  the  g^rim  reali¬ 
ties  of  life  —  j  " 
readers  turn  to  ‘Portraits’ 
moment  of  escape  each  day.” 

A  Constant  Assignment 

Mr.  Metcalfe  has  no  particu¬ 
lar  time  for  writing  his  poems, 
220  EAST  42«^STREET,  NEW  YORK  N.t  but  whether  lecturing  or  travel- 


"The  American  people  have 
been  fed  nothing  but  nonsense- 
utter  bilge  —  about  civil  defense 
.  .  .  The  present  accelerated  effort 
to  get  people  to  build  non-uni¬ 
form,  haphazard  shelters  in  their 
bock  yards  is  both  futile  and  de¬ 
ceitful.  .  .  .  With  15  to  30  minutes 
leeway  at  the  most,  how  will  any 
working  man  or  woman,  any 
school  child,  be  able  to  reach 
that  back-yard  shelter?  ...  It  is 
a  snare  and  a  delusion,  and  I 
am  outraged  that  my  govern¬ 
ment  will  foist  such  a  myth  on  its 
people  ..." 

"If  we,  the  people,  are  worth 
saving  .  .  .  then  the  population 
of  this  great,  fundamentally  ur¬ 
ban  country  can  only  be  saved 
by  a  series  of  large  shelters,  built 
and  financed  by  the  government 
.  .  .  The  Federal  government  can 
no  more  pass  the  buck  to  the 
private  citizen  in  this  massive 
enterprise  than  it  can  depend 
upon  the  private,  unorganized 
initiative  of  the  citizen  to  form 
its  armed  forces." 


We  think  she  may  have 
started  something  .  .  .  and 
so  do  many  of  the  1 3 1  edi¬ 
tors  now  taking  her  tive-a- 
week  column! 


The  Louisville  Times  becomes  the  65th  subscriber 
to  the  Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign  Service 


...and  these''gentlemen"had  a  hand  in  it 


Here’s  what  you  get  with  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign  Service: 

•  Foreign  news,  daily  dispatches 
from  our  22  correspondents  stationed 
around  the  globe. 

•  Domestic  news,  a  full  coverage 
of  Washington,  the  United  Nations, 
names  in  the  news,  industry, 
finance,  sciertce,  sports,  women’s 
features  and  others. 

•  In  all,  15  to  20  fully  edited, 
ready-to-print  stories  every  day -at  a 
fraction  of  what  you'd  pay  a  top 
city-side  reporter. 


The  antics  of  Messrs.  Khrushchev,  Castro  and  Mao  Tse-tung  (among  others) 
have  caused  American  interest  in  foreign  news  to  reach  its  highest  peak  since 
World  War  II. 

People  today  want  to  know  what’s  going  on  in  the  world.  That’s  why  the 
Louisville  Times— after  carefully  considering  all  services  available— has  added 
the  Daily  News  Foreign  Service.  To  strengthen  its  coverage  of  foreign  news. 
To  make  foreign  news  more  meaningful  to  its  readers. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign  Service  gives  the  Louisville  Times  a  pre¬ 
cious  ingredient— the  exclusive  story,  reported  in  depth.  When  a  CDN  corre¬ 
spondent  writes  from  Berlin  or  Africa  he  does  more  than  report  the  news.  He 
backgrounds  it.  Tells  why  things  happen,  what  to  expect  next,  in  a  way  that 
means  something  to  the  man  on  the  street. 

Recent  examples:  “You  and  the  Cold  War,’’  a  series  so  comprehensive  and 
timely  it  won  praise  from  President  Kennedy.  (It  has  since  been  reprinted  in 
booklet  form.)  Smith  Hempstone’s  reports  from  Africa.  Good  enough  to  win 
him  this  year’s  Sigma  Delta  Chi  award  for  foreign  correspondence. 

Daily  News  Foreign  Service  dispatches  are  carried  by  65  leading  newspapers, 
with  almost  25  million  readers.  You’re  invited  to  send  for  samples.  No  obliga¬ 
tion,  of  course.  Just  call  or  wire: 


UN-TIMES  ^ 


DAILY  NEWS 


Robert  A.  Cooper,  General  Manager,  401  N.  Wabash,  Chicago  11, 


Savonarola 


{Continued  from  page  12) 


in  the  administration  of  the  law 
by  the  Stationers’  Company. 


Key  Date 


This  year,  1694,  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  date  the  begrinninpr  of 
freedom  of  the  press  in  England 
— but  only  the  beginning.  In 
1763  John  Wilkes,  a  memter  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  was 
expelled  from  his  office  for  satir¬ 
izing  the  government  in  his 
newspaper,  the  North  Briton. 
He  later  served  two  years  in 
prison  for  repeating  the  offense. 
After  being  expelled,  he  was 
re-elected,  and  after  serving  his 
prison  term,  was  elected  lord 
mayor  of  London. 

Reporting  on  the  debates  in 
Parliament  was  growing  more 
widespread,  although  the  news¬ 
paper  publishing  such  reports 
was  still  subject  to  prosecution 
under  a  libel  law  which  held 
“the  greater  the  truth,  the 
greater  the  libel.’’  Eventually 
this  reporting  became  so  regular 
that  Thomas  Babington  Macau¬ 
lay  declared  in  1828: 

“The  gallery  in  which  the 
reporters  sit  has  become  a  fourth 
estate  of  the  realm.  The  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  debates,  a  practice 
which  seemed  to  the  most  liberal 
statesman  of  the  old  school  full 
of  danger  to  the  great  safe¬ 
guards  of  public  liberty,  is  now 
regarded  by  many  persons  as  a 
safeguard  tentamount,  and  more 
than  tantamount,  to  all  the  rest 
together.” 

This  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  first  public  statement  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  press  as  the  “fourth 
estate.”  It  may  fairly  be  said  to 
mark  the  coming  of  age  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  in  England — 
although  it  was  not  until  seven 
years  later,  in  1835,  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  formally  recognized  the 
right  of  newspapers  to  report  its 
deliberations,  as  they  had  long 
been  doing. 

Meantime,  the  printing  press 
had  moved  across  the  Atlantic 
to  the  New  Colonies  and  was 
disturbing  the  royal  governors 
over  here,  too. 

The  governors  were  entrusted 
with  the  power  of  censorship, 
including  licensing  of  printing 
presses,  and  they  were  quite 
zealous  in  its  exercise.  News¬ 
papers  and  books  were  burned, 
publishers  were  fined  and  im¬ 
prisoned,  printing  presses  were 
confiscated. 

The  first  newspaper  in  the 
American  Colonies  lived  but  a 
single  issue.  Benjamin  Harris 
had  been  a  bookseller  and  pub¬ 
lisher  in  England.  He  ran  afoul 
of  the  licensing  law,  was  fined, 
pilloried,  and  imprisoned.  In  the 


1680s,  he  emigfrated  to  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  on  Sept.  25,  1690, 
published  the  first — and  last-- 
issue  of  a  newspaper  called  Pub- 
lick  Occurences. 

His  editorial  comment  on  the 
manner  in  which  Indian  allies 
of  the  British  had  treated 
French  captives  caused  the  gov¬ 
ernor  and  council  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  Colony  to  act  so  speedily  in 
suppressing  his  paper  that  no 
second  edition  ever  came  out. 


Larted  Longer 


The  next  one  of  record  was 
much  longer  lived.  It  was  John 
Campbell’s  Boston  News-Letter, 
established  in  1704.  This  was  a 
very  dull  and  cautious  paper.  It 
was  still  being  published  when 
the  shots  heard  ‘round  the  world 
were  fired  at  Lexington  and  Con¬ 
cord  on  April  19,  1775,  and  it 
was  the  first  nearby  newspaper 
to  go  to  press  after  that  event 
— all  except  one  of  the  37  news¬ 
papers  in  the  American  colonies 
at  that  time  being  weeklies.  But 
the  battles  that  opened  the 
American  Revolution  were  too 
hot  for  the  Boston  News-Letter 
to  handle.  It  printed  just  26 
lines  on  the  events,  closing  with 
these : 

The  Reports  concerning  this 
unhappy  Affair,  and  the  Causes 
that  concurred  to  bring  on  an 
Engagement,  are  so  various,  that 
we  are  not  able  to  collect  any 
Thing  consistent  or  regular,  and 
cannot  therefore  with  certainty 
give  our  Readers  any  further 
Account  of  this  shocking  intro¬ 
duction  to  all  the  Miseries  of  a 
Civil  War. 

During  this  period  a  German- 
bom  editor  named  John  Peter 
Zenger  was  the  central  figure 
in  a  trial  that  established  in 
America  the  right  of  the  press 
to  print  what  it  wished — so  long 
as  what  it  printed  was  the 
truth. 

Zenger  established  the  New 
York  Weekly  Journal  in  1733. 
He  promptly  began  publishing 
items  critical  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Governor  William  Cosby. 

In  1735,  Governor  Cosby  had 
Zenger  arrested  and  thrown  into 
jail  on  a  charge  of  libel.  The  case 
was  called  for  trial  in  August. 

Colonial  courts,  like  those  in 
England,  operated  under  the 
rule  that  harmful  criticism  of 
the  government  was  libelous. 
Truth  was  no  defense;  “the 
greater  the  truth,  the  greater 
the  libel.” 


To  the  astonishment  of  the 
court,  there  appeared  to  defend 
the  German-bom  editor  a  79- 
year-old  attorney  from  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Andrew  Hamilton,  one  of 
the  most  famed  lawyers  of  the 
colonies. 

Chief  Justice  James  De  Lan- 
cey,  basing  his  ruling  on  sound 
Star  Chamber  precedent,  re¬ 


fused  to  allow  Hamilton  to  in¬ 
troduce  evidence  of  the  tmth 
of  what  Zenger  had  printed.  But 
in  addressing  the  jury,  Hamil¬ 
ton  played  cleverly  upon  the 
issue  of  tmth  or  falsity.  He 
wound  up  his  defense  with  the 
argument:  “Were  you  to  find  a 
verdict  against  my  client,  you 
must  take  upon  you  to  say,  the 
papers  referred  to  in  the  infor¬ 
mation,  and  which  we  acknowl¬ 
edge  we  printed  and  published, 
are  false,  scandalous,  and  sedi¬ 
tious." 

The  court,  in  charging  the 
jury,  neglected  to  mle  that  the 
word  “false”  should  be  elimi¬ 
nated.  The  jurors  were  well 
aware  that  what  Zenger  had 
printed  was  substantially  tme. 
The  verdict  was  “not  guilty.” 

That  case  changed  the  law 
of  libel,  establishing  tmth  as 
its  own  defense  —  '^hich  it  re¬ 
mains  today. 

By  the  time  of  Concord  and 
Lexington  the  situation  for  the 
press  in  the  American  colonies 
had  improved  considerably  since 
Governor  William  Berkeley  of 
Virginia  a  century  earlier  had 
thanked  God  there  was  no  free 
newspaper  in  Virginia  and  had 
prayed  there  never  would  be. 
As  the  colonies  declared  them- 
•selves  independent  states,  the 
constitutions  of  several  included 
freedom  of  the  press  provisions. 

An  outstanding  advocate  of 
this  freedom  among  the  leaders 
of  the  revolution  was  Thomas 
Jefferson.  On  Jan.  16,  1787,  four 
and  one-half  months  before  the 
federal  convention  met  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  draw  up  a  constitu¬ 
tion  for  the  United  States,  Jef¬ 
ferson  wrote  from  Paris,  where 
he  was  minister  of  the  confed¬ 
erated  states,  to  his  friend  Ed¬ 
ward  Carrington: 

The  way  to  prevent  irregular 
interpositions  of  the  people  (in¬ 
to  the  actions  of  congress)  is 
to  give  them  full  information  of 
their  affairs  through  the  chan¬ 
nel  of  the  public  papers,  and 
to  contrive  that  those  papers 
should  penetrate  the  whole  mass 
of  the  people.  The  basis  of  our 
governments  being  the  opinion 
of  the  people,  the  first  object 
should  be  to  keep  that  right: 
and  were  it  left  to  me  to  decide 
whether  we  should  have  a  gov¬ 
ernment  without  newspapers  or 
newspapers  without  a  govern¬ 
ment,  I  should  not  hesitate  to 
prefer  the  latter. 

The  Constitutional  Convention 
failed  to  include  a  bill  of  rights 
in  the  constitution  it  sent  to  the 
states  for  ratification.  The  num¬ 
erous  objections  to  this  omission 
produced  the  first  10  amend¬ 
ments,  which  were  submitted  in 
1791.  'Fhe  first  one  declared: 


f 


FREEDOM’S  FLAME 
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exercise  thereof;  or  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the 
press;  or  the  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  government  for  a 
redress  of  grievances. 


‘Reign  of  Terror' 


Congress  shall  make  no  law 
restricting  an  establishment  of 
religion,  or  prohibition  the  free 


On  July  14,  1798,  seven  years 
after  the  First  Amendment, 
President  John  Adams  signed 
the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts,  one 
of  which  was  used  during  the 
next  three  years  in  what  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Justice  William  0. 
Douglas  has  called  “the  first 
reign  of  terror  in  this  coun¬ 
try.” 

Under  it,  Thomas  Cooper  of 
Philadelphia  was  imprisoned  six 
months  and  fined  $1,000  for  a 
publication  which  criticized 
Adams  for  delivering  an  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen  to  the  British  Navy 
for  court-martial. 

James  Thompson  Callender  of 
Virginia  was  imprisoned  nine 
months  and  fined  $200  for  call¬ 
ing  “the  reign”  of  Adams  “one 
continued  tempest  of  malignant 
passions”  and  accusing  the  pres¬ 
ident  of  trying  to  embroil  the 
United  States  in  war  with 
France. 

About  25  persons  were  ar¬ 
rested  imder  the  act,  15  or  more 
indicted,  11  tried  and  10  found 
guilty  during  the  three  years 
the  act  remained  in  force. 

The  Act  expired  the  year 
Thomas  Jefferson  became  presi¬ 
dent. 

During  the  next  century,  there 
was  little  interference  with  the 
press  in  the  United  States.  Even 
during  the  Civil  War,  both  Lin¬ 
coln  and  Davis  refrained  from 
suppressing  many  newspapers 
fiercely  critical  of  their  adminis¬ 
trations.  War  correspondents 
from  both  sides  travell^  freely 
among  the  fighting  armies  of 
the  Civil  War  and  reported  to 
their  papers  whatever  they  saw. 
Censorship  at  the  source  was 
virtually  non-existent. 

In  1886,  the  press  in  America 
was  so  free  that  it  was  possible 
for  the  German-language  Ar- 
beiter-Zeitung,  a  Socialist  daily 
in  Chicago,  to  keep  on  publish- 
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ing  without  interference  after  merce  tourist  folder,  would  be  gt^^art  told  of  an  edi- 

exhorting  its  readers:  classified  as  “confidential  in  the  NEA  torial  that  won  his  paper  local 

CUnn  yrnir  gunn,  complete  interests  of  security  ”  respect  and  widespr^  national 

your  ammunition.  The  hired  Within  the  last  few  years,  (Continued  from  page  \Z)  attention  when  the  Journal 

I«rd.rs  of  the  capitalists,  the  newspaper  publishers,  through  -  opposed  Klu  Klux  Klan  inter- 

poUce  and  the  militia,  are  ready  ‘heir  organizations  Imve  l^bi^  advertisers  in  the  form  (f 


(Continued  from  page  13) 


to  murder.  No  workingman  their  states  to  cut  down  se- 
/houUi  leave  his  home  these  days  crecy  in  government. 

mpty-handed.  Nevada  Ij»w 

However,  the  editor  of  that 


..auonax  auv^.sers  in  tne  lorm  ^  ^ ^^e 

Of  pr^  parties  at  newspap^  Kiwanis  Club  pre- 

conwntions  “we  can  only  afford  Christmas  parade.  The  editorial 
to  be  tolerant.  resulted  in  cancelation  of  the 


However,  tne  editor  ol  tnat  .  .  ,  e  Dale  Westin,  Naperville  (Ill.)  parade  and  shamlv  curtailed 

paper,  August  Spies,  paid  with  Nevada  en^ted  a  law  for-  Clarion  managing  editor,  told  Kn  acridity  iTuiat  SJn  he 

his  life,  for  that  and  similar  bidding  secret  meetings  under  reporters  faid 

statements.  After  a  bomb  was  which  the  goveimor  of  the  state  slot  and  pinball 

thrown  into  the  ranks  of  police  was  arreted  this  year.  Cali-  machines  in  local  taverns,  result-  Search  for  Talent 

at  an  anarchist  meeting  in  Hay-  fomias  Brown  Act  —  also  an  ing  in  eight  indictments  an  I  six  p  ,  q 

market  Square  on  May  4,  1886,  anti-secret  meeting  law  —  was  convictions  “wensson,  newly- 

setting  off  a  battle  that  killed  amended  this  year  to  tighten  appointed  executive  dirwtor  of 

six  officers  and  three  civilians,  several  loopholes  found  by  Stopped  Handouts  ffi®  Wall  Street  Journals  News- 

Spies  was  one  of  eight  men  ar-  adroit  politicians  and  their  •*  paper  Fund  and  until  rwently 

rested  and  charged  with  con-  lawyers,  and  violation  of  it  was  Clarion  gained  the  enmity  managing  editor  of  the  Minne- 


Spies  was  one  of  eight  men  ar¬ 
rested  and  charged  with  con¬ 


ing  meignunaicimenis  an  i  six  g  S^ensson,  newly- 

convic  ions.  appointed  executive  director  of 

Stopped  Handouts  the  Wall  Street  Journal  s  News¬ 

paper  Fund  and  until  recently 
The  Clarion  gained  the  enmity  managing  editor  of  the  Minne- 
of ^  the  local  school  board,  he  apolis  (Minn.)  Star,  discussed 


spiracy  to  commit  murder.  The  made  a  misdemeanor.  oi  me  locai  scnooi  Doara,  apolis  (Minn.)  Star,  discussed 

charge  was  that  his  writings  Dut  laws  are  not  enough.  The  'vhen  the  paper  stopiM  the  “talent  hunt  of  the  ’60’s”  at 

helped  incite  someone— who  was  courts  cannot  preserve  freedom  prmting  h^d^ts  and  sought  to  ^he  NEA-Sigma  Delta  Chi 

never  found  —  to  throw  the  of  the  press;  newspapers  must  board  matings  first-  breakfast  session, 

bomb.  Spies  was  one  of  four  do  it.  And  crying  out  against  ®  Out  of  270,000  college  gradu- 

..es  la,tye._r,he,ald,  ,n„  ;,50« 


'  .  ,  ,  riightiv  different  forms  in  niir  “open”  meetings,  not  only  graduated  from  journalism 

(It  IS  worth  noting  that  the  coimtrv  is  a  futile  wav  to  covered  by  the  Clarion,  but  schools,  which  is  an  inadequate 

•'communist  scare”  has  never  fi„ht  the  battle  attended  by  the  public.  supply  to  meet  a  sensational 


„^bt  the  battle.  attended  by  the  public.  supply  to  meet  a  sensational 

liSL  o?^CTican*^  newspapers  Savon-  William  Stewart,  Monroeville  demand  for  talent  in  eye^ 

cinro  fhnt  Mnv  dnv  in  1  \  arola  was  bumed  at  the  stake.  (Ala.)  Monroe  Journal,  defined  ment  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

*  .  ,  "  j,  But  he  died  for  you  and  me.  public  relations  for  newspapers  He  urged  publishers  to  start 

The  prosecutions  for  allegedly  no  “dninor  «rnnd  and  crnttinor  nrpdif;  their  talent  hunt  at  the  high 


But  he  died  for  you  and  me. 


seditious  publications  were  more 

numerous  during  and  immedi-  'ID 

ately  after  World  War  I  than  MTO^C 

they  had  been  in  the  Civil  War  (Continued  from  page  14) 

or  the  bloody  “reconstruction”  ' _ 

that  followed  it.  Papers  that  op-  , 

posed  the  war  effort  were  cartoonist,  and  his  prede- 

bumed,  wrecked,  suppressed,  ®yssor,  Daniel  R.  Fitzpatrick, 
and  their  publishers  imprisoned,  discussed  “the  crayon  ^  and  the 
.\nd  the  correspondents  were  not  fyp®wnter.”  Mr.  Mauldin,  carry- 
so  free  to  move  where  they  brunt  of  the  presenta- 

wished  and  write  whatever  they  attacked  public  disregard 

saw  as  had  been  those  who  cov-  editorial  writers  and  cartoon- 
ered  the  Blue  and  the  Gray.  ‘fs  new  wave  of  political 

thinking.  Some  television  per- 
New  Form  formers,  anti-Communist  cru- 

D  ,  /->•  -1  vir  j  ^17  ij  saders  and  comic  strip  artists 

BetweenCivil  War  and  World  have  regretfully  won  following 
War  I,  a  new  sort  of  censorship 


public  relations  for  newspapers  He  urged  publishers  to  start 
as  “doing  good  and  getting  credit  their  talent  hunt  at  the  high 


for  it.”  A  courageous  editorial  school  level,  offering  Summer 
policy  can  be  part  of  a  paper’s  employment  to  talented  youngs- 
PR  program,  he  said,  without  ters  and  additional  scholarship 
the  editor  becoming  a  regular  aid  to  gain  their  interest  in 


‘Thursday  crusader.’ 


following  journalism  as  a  career. 


...  away  from  the  editorial  pages 

began  to  grow  in  our  govern-  Utical  thinking, 

Mauldin  concluded 

capitol  in  Washington  on  down. 

This  was — and  is — suppression  Cooke  Speaks 

of  news  at  its  source.  It  had  ai-  *  • 
proven  impossible  to  suppress  Alistair  Cooke,  chie 


Cooke  Speaks 

Alistair  Cooke,  chief  Ameri- 


XW/  V 

£ 


mm 


the  newspapers;  now  the  at-  ‘’f"  correspondent  of  the  Man- 
tempt  was  to  deny  them  news,  •’h^-'^ter  (Eng.)  Guardian,  was 


Officials  began  turning  more 


a  speaker. 

In  his  picture  of  world  affairs. 


and  more  toward  the  same  kind  ^r.  Cooke  expressed  the  belief 
of  censorship  that  once  forbade  that  “the  righteous  peroration  is 
me  coverage  of  debates  in  the  the  snare  and  the  most  danger- 
Bntish  Parliament.  Since  the  illusion  of  the  editorial 

nght  to  cover  debates  in  our  ^Vinter’s  trade.” 
own  congress  ^d  le^slatures  «j  Jq  believe  we  can  best  serve 
had  become  well  established  by  the  people  we  write  for,”  Mr. 
usage,  the  legislators  turned  to  Cooke  continued,  “by  watching 
locked-door  committee  meetings,  the  waving  flag  behind  the 
The  “confidential”  stamp,  posture  of  righteousness ;  by 
dusted  off  for  World  War  I,  was  being  the  devil’s  advocate  in  the 
never  put  away  again.  When  presence  of  so  many  saints;  by 
World  War  II  arrived,  it  multi-  learning  some  of  the  wisdom  of 
plied  by  the  thousands.  And  Sancho  Panza,  while  Don  Quix- 
when  that  war  ended,  most  of  ote  goes  on  ahead;  and  in  our 
the  thousands  remained,  to  get  writing  by  sticking  to  the  old 
ever  more  constant  use,  until  English  advice:  Take  care  of 
matter,  so  innocuous  it  could  be  the  sense  and  let  the  sounds 
found  in  a  chamber  of  com-  take  care  of  themselves.” 
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lAPA  Meeting 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


lAPA  was  not  involved  in  poli¬ 
tics,  agreed  that  in  fighting  all 
dictators  the  group  would  al¬ 
ways  be  accused  of  delving  in 
politics.  He  also  declared  the 
committee  was  completely  satis¬ 
fied  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
Argentine  letters. 

“As  to  being  obsessed  with 
Cuba,”  he  said,  “surely,  we  are, 
just  as  we  have  always  been 
with  every  other  dictator.ship.” 

President's  Comment 

Andrew  Heiskell,  president¬ 
elect  of  lAPA,  and  chairman  of 
Time,  Inc.,  presiding,  commented 
that  there  was  no  restraint 
whatever  regarding  the  right  to 
opinions;  that  lAPA  as  a  free 
assembly  is  governed  by  loose 
rules  of  debate  that  sometimes 
lead  to  exaggeration  and  use  of 
names  of  personalities  unwisely; 
that  there  is  no  question  that 
members  of  lAPA  have  always 
felt,  do  feel,  and  will  continue 
to  feel  that  the  Cuban  publish¬ 
ers  and  editors  are  highly  re¬ 
spected  members  and  will  so  re¬ 
main. 


Brazilian  (^nsorship 

Another  point  in  the  Freedom 
of  the  Press  report  that  was 
debated  on  the  fioor  dealt  with 
censorship  imposed  in  Brazil 
Aug.  27-30  by  Gov.  Carlos  La- 
cerda  of  the  State  of  Guana- 
bara.  The  report  stated  that 
Gov.  Lacerda  was  questioned  by 
the  committee  and  admitted  he 
had  cooperated  with  federal 
military  authorities  when  they 
established  censorship  “to  avert 
civil  war.”  Because  of  the  cen¬ 
sorship,  a  cablegram  from  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  owners  of 
the  State  of  Guanabara  did  not 
reach  lAPA  headquarters  until 
Sept.  16.  Then  John  R.  Reite- 
meyer,  Hartford  Courant,  wrote 
Brazilian  members  declaring 
“lAPA  has  always  and  will  al¬ 
ways  deplore  press  censorship.” 

Not  satisfied  with  this  expla¬ 
nation  was  Paulo  Silveiro,  Rio 
de  Janeiro  Ultima  Hora.  He 
maintained  that  Gov.  Lacerda, 
“rich  in  explanations,”  should 
have  been  condemned  more  than 
he  had  been,  since  he,  not  fed¬ 
eral  authorities,  was  responsible 
for  the  censorship.  He  read  an 
editorial  in  Rio  Janeiro  Jomal 
do  Brazil,  noting  that  M.  de 
Nascimento  is  an  lAPA  direc¬ 
tor.  The  editorial  attacked  Mr. 
Lacerda  as  an  enemy  of  the 
Brazilian  newspapers. 

Resolutions  passed  called  on 
the  Organization  of  American 
States  to  adopt  all  corrective 
measures  against  the  Cuban 


government  for  its  violation  of 
freedom  of  the  press  and  human 
rights  established  in  the  charter 
of  Bogota  and  the  declarations 
Santiago  de  Chile  and  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica;  alerted  the  press  of 
the  hemisphere  against  the 
Cuban  conspiracy  to  seize  the 
press  of  the  Americas  for  the 
communists;  demanded  that  the 
Bolivian  government  indemnify 
Dr.  Demetrio  Canelas  for  de- 
■struction  of  La  Paz  (Bolivia) 
La  Razon;  requested  President 
Balaguer  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  to  eliminate  all  press 
restrictions;  fav’ored  repeal 
of  the  “right  to  reply”  law  in 
the  Florida  legislature;  took 
steps  to  eliminate  discrimination 
in  sale  of  newsprint  and  other 
printing  material;  sought  revo¬ 
cation  of  the  closure  order 
against  San  Luift  de  Potosi 
(Mexico)  La  Trihuna;  con¬ 
demned  press  censorshi[)  as 
established  in  Brazil  by  Gov. 
Lacerda  during  the  recent 
crisis;  condemned  closing  of 
radio  Rivadavia  by  the  Argen¬ 
tine  government;  intensified 
journalistic  efforts  to  bring 
about  release  from  Cuban  pri¬ 
sons  of  press  colleagues. 

Problems  for  Press 

Increasing  populations,  unem¬ 
ployment,  inflation,  poverty,  il¬ 
literacy,  and  inadequate  hous¬ 
ing  that  extended  widely  through 
the  19  Latin-American  republics 
beyond  each  capitol  city  were 
revealed  by  four  panel  speakers 
Monday,  Oct.  16.  Each  speaker, 
noting  the  dilemma  existing  be¬ 
tween  Communist  revolution  or 
reform,  foresaw  the  power  of 
the  free  press  triumphing  in 
the  end. 

“We  are  living  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  decade  of  American 
progress,”  Guillermo  Martinez 
Marquez,  former  editor  of 
Havana  El  Pais,  concluded  in 
his  presentation  devoted  to  the 
problem  of  the  exploding  birth¬ 
rate.  He  and  the  other  three 
speakers  on  the  panel  each  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  (Alianza  Para  El  Progreso) 
as  a  first  important  step  which 
all  communications  media  must 
exploit  to  the  maximum  if  they 
are  to  save  themselves  and  their 
respective  nations  from  disaster. 

Mr.  Marquez  is  a  founding 
member  of  lAPA  and  was  its 
president  in  1956-57.  After  18 
years  as  editor  of  El  Pais  he 
was  imprisoned,  and  today,  in 
exile,  continues  the  fight  against 
Castro  and  Communism. 

Cites  Cuba 

Dr.  Ricardo  Castro  Beeche, 
San  Jose  (Costa  Rica)  La 
Nacion,  and  this  year’s  retiring 
president,  who  introduced  the 
panelists,  noted  in  his  own  re¬ 
port,  which  he  delivered  earlier. 


that  there  is  no  longer  hope 
for  a  free  press  in  Cuba. 

“Cuba  is  completely  within 
the  Soviet  bloc  now  and  it  is 
today  under  a  Communist  dic¬ 
tatorship,”  Dr.  Beeche  declared. 
“There  is  no  freedom  of  the 
pre.ss,  no  elections,  no  unbiased 
justice.  There  are  no  political 
parties  and,  therefore,  there  is 
no  well-informed  public  opinion. 

“The  men  in  power  try  to 
justify  this  situation  claiming 
that  fi-eedom  of  the  press  would 
mean  a  capitalistic  press,  not  a 
people’s  press.  It  is  evident  that 
this  tremendous  lie,  this  fallacy, 
leads  only  to  a  single  press. 
Government-run,  and  that  means 
the  complete  abolition  of  all 
freedoms.” 

In  regard  to  conditions  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Dr.  Beeche 
urged  a  “wait-and-see”  attitude. 
He  pointed  out  that  although  in 
this  country  there  is  “more  free¬ 
dom  of  information  and  the  acts 
of  the  opposition  are  reported 
in  the  daily  press,  and  the 
foreign  correspondents  can  send 
their  stories  abroad  with  less 
restrictions  than  before,  the  fact 
is  that  the  Dominican  national 
press  still  is  under  pro-Govem- 
ment  control.” 

Mr.  Marquez  cited  population 
statistics.  Populations  in  Latin- 
America  have  increased  from 
about  70,000,000  in  1900  to  200,- 
000,000  in  1961.  It  is  estimated 
growth  will  go  to  300,000,000  in 
1975  and  500,000,000  by  2,000. 

“This  is  human  dynamite,”  he 
said. 

Comparative  increases  in  pop¬ 
ulation  between  the  years  1920 
and  1958  have  been:  U.S.,  65%; 
Russia,  32%;  Central  America, 
110%;  and  South  America 
119%. 

Mr.  Marquez  described  result¬ 
ing  slum  conditions  and  poverty 
beyond  the  capitol  cities  as  the 
“waiting  room  of  Hell,  if  not 
Hell  itself.”  In  the  conditions  of 
illiteracy  prevailing,  demogogues 
can  have  a  field  day,  he  said. 

Others  speaking  on  problems 
the  press  must  solve  were  Gov. 
Carlos  Lacerda,  of  Brazil’s 
Guanabara  state;  Dr.  T.  Graydon 
Upton,  executive  vicepresident, 
Inter-American  Development 
Bank;  and  Rene  Silva  Espejo, 
of  El  Mercurio,  San  Salvedor. 

'Incorruptible  Freedom' 

Mr.  Espejo,  said  the  best  con¬ 
tribution  newspapers  can  make 
towards  solution  of  problems 
was  to  “maintain  itself  in  in¬ 
corruptible  freedom,  reject  prop¬ 
aganda”  and  “give  complete 
support  to  Inter-American  co¬ 
operation.” 

Mr.  Espejo  criticised  the  “in- 
admissable  indifference  of  the 
free  press”,  which  has  meant 


that  “propaganda  ha.s  )iad  an 
unlimited  field.” 

“We  must  give  more  publicity 
to  the  positive  plans  that  are 
being  implemented,”  he  said. 
“The  press  should  be  the  stand¬ 
ard  bearer  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  We  must  overcome 
tendencies  to  extreme  individual- 
ims  and  selfishness  and  organ¬ 
ize  for  our  common  gooii.” 

Gov.  Lacerda  complained  that 
many  of  the  errors  and  omis¬ 
sions  made  with  respect  to 
Latin-America  derive  from  the 
fact  that  “a  common  thought 
regarding  the  other  countries  of 
the  hemisphere  has  not  yet  been 
achieved  in  the  United  States. 

‘“Those  who  talk  about  I^atin- 
America  here  in  the  United 
States  are  often  practical  men — 
some  much  too  practical  —  or 
purely  university  men,  who  are 
much  too  scholarly.  The  former, 
who  are  constantly  heard,  have 
little  to  say.  The  latter  have  a 
great  deal  to  say,  but  are  not 
listened  to. 

“The  press  is  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  this  omission.  It  gen¬ 
erally  believes  that  Latin-Amer¬ 
ica  does  not  help  circulation. 

“When  the  Russians  are  offer¬ 
ing  thousands  of  scholarships  to 
students,  trips  to  judges,  politi¬ 
cians,  professors,  officers,  pro¬ 
fessional  men  in  general,  labor 
leaders  and  particularly  young 
people  with  a  view  to  training 
them  and  transforming  them 
into  activists  and  leaders,  it  is 
time  to  at  least  inform  all  the 
peoples  of  the  continent  of  what 
is  happening  to  each  one  of 
them,  in  order  that  they  may 
form  their  own  judgement.  None 
of  this  constitutes  new’s  to  me, 
for  example,  or  to  many  of 
those  present  in  this  hall,  who 
have  for  years  been  saying  these 
things  more  or  less  in  vain. 
However,  how  often  are  we 
taken  by  surprise  by  superficial 
judgements  and  news!” 

Gov.  Lacerda  said  that  a  fund 
for  financing  mass  education 
would  “produce  immediate  re¬ 
sults,  not  only  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  productivity,  but  also  in 
attitude  in  the  people’s  reaction 
to  whose  who,  besides  money, 
have  something  more  important 
to  give:  know-how  and  friend¬ 
ship. 

“Why  should  North-Amer- 
icans  be  renowned  because  they 
are  rich,  when  what  they  do 
and  what  they  know  is  of  much 
more  importance?”  he  asked. 
“These  are  their  treasures;  why 
not  share  them  with  Latin- 
America?  Their  timidity,  their 
refusal  by  omission,  is  what 
gives  us  the  impression  of 
selfishness  and  scheming,  and— 
it  must  be  said — facilitates  Com¬ 
munist  intrigue.” 

(Continued  on  page  63) 
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Gov.  Lacerda  noted  that 
“faults  are  reciprocal”. 

“Solutions  depend  on  both 
sides  and  can  only  be  found  in 
continental  Integration,”  he 
maintained. 

Adlai  Speaks 

Ambassador  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  ad¬ 
dressing  a  luncheon  sponsored 
by  the  New  York  newspapers, 
expre.ssed  surprise  that  Latin- 
American  newspapers  were  not 
repre.sented  in  the  world  press 
covering  the  United  Nations. 
“There  I  have  found  full-time 
correspondents  from  not  only  all 
press  associations  of  the  world 
but  from  such  countries  as 
India,  Germany,  Egypt,  Israel, 
Switzerland,  Ganada,  Sweden 
and  Japan,”  he  said.  “But  the 
only  full-time  correspondent 
from  any  where  between  the  Rio 
Grande  and  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  is  one  who  represents 
an  agency  recently  created  in 
Havana  under  the  somewhat 
presumptions  name  of  Prensa 
Latina! 

“You  may  ask  what  things  of 
special  interest  to  your  readers 
from  a  Latin  American  news¬ 
paper  would  find  if  he  came  to 
cover  the  United  Nations.  I 
could  begin  with  your  particular 
interest,  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  The  United  Nations  has 
dealt  with  that  issue  from  the 
beginning.  In  1948  the  Western 
Hemisphere  voted  solidly  for 
the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  adopted  that 
year  by  the  General  Assembly, 
Article  19  of  which  declares 
‘freedom  to  hold  opinions  with¬ 
out  interference  and  to  seek, 
receive  and  impart  information 
through  any  media  and  regard¬ 
less  of  frontiers.’ 

“We  are  still  working  on  that 
issue  in  the  United  Nations  to¬ 
day.  This  fall  we  will  be  urging 
the  adoption  of  a  Declaration  on 
Freedom  of  Information.  Latin- 
-America  can  take  pride  in  that 
document,  too,  because  it  had  its 
origin  last  year  in  a  meeting  of 
the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social 
Council  in  Mexico  City,  where  it 
was  sponsored  by  the  delegation 
of  Chile,  Costa  Rica,  Mexico 
and  the  United  States — what 
might  be  called  an  all-American 
Delegation!” 

Presentation  of  the  peoples 
problems  were  made  before  an 
attendance  of  254  members. 
John  R.  Reitemeyer,  Hartford 
Cournnt,  and  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee,  reported  a 
membership  of  638,  highest  in 
history.  He  noted  that  “never 
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was  this  organization  more 
needed  than  it  is  today.” 

*  *  « 

New  Officers  Named 
For  Coming  Year 

Andrew  Heiskel,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Time,  Inc.,  this 
week  liecame  the  first  magazine 
executive  elected  president  of 
lAPA.  He  had  served  the  past 
year  as  first  vicepresident. 

Other  officers  elected  were: 

Romulo  O’Farrill  Jr.,  Nove- 
dades  (Mexico)  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  John  R.  Reitemeyer,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant,  second 
vicepresident;  Jack  R.  Howard, 
Scripps  -  Howard  newspapers, 
chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee;  Francisco  Rizzuto,  sec¬ 
retary;  and  John  A.  Brogan, 
Jr.,  Hearst  newspapers,  re¬ 
elected  treasurer. 

Directors  elected  for  three 
years  —  were:  Agustin  Ed¬ 
wards,  Santiago  (Chile)  El 
Mercurio;  John  R.  Herbert, 
Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot-Ledger; 
Harold  A.  Fitzgerald,  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Press;  Juan  S.  Val- 
maggia,  Buenos  Aires  La  .Va- 
cion;  John  H.  Perry,  John  H. 
Perry  Newspapers,  U.S.A.;  E. 
W.  Scripps,  Scripps  League  of 
Newspapers;  James  S.  Copley, 
The  Copley  Press;  S.  G.  Fletch¬ 
er,  Kingston  (Jamaica)  Daily 
Gleaner;  Luis  Gabriel  Cano, 
Bogata  (Colombia)  El  Especta- 
dor;  Francisco  A.  Rizzuto, 
Buenos  Aires  Veritas;  Daniel 
Morales,  Mexico  1).  F.  Manana; 
Roberto  Garcia  Pena,  Bogata 
(Colombia)  El  T tempo;  German 
Pico  Canas,  Santiago  (Chile) 
La  Tercena;  T.  C.  Harris,  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times;  and 
Alfredo  Silva  Carvallo,  Valpa¬ 
raiso  (Chile)  La  Union. 

Stuart  Keate,  Victoria  (B.  C.) 
Daily  Times,  was  elected  for  a 
one  year  term. 

*  *  * 

Mergenthaler,  Wallace 
1961  Awards  Made 

President  Ricardo  Castro 
Beeche  made  the  following  1961 
awards : 

The  I AP A-Mergenthaler 
Awards: 

Bronze  Plaque  in  Recognition 
of  Work  Done  by  a  Newspaper 
in  Behalf  of  the  Community : 

•  To  El  Sur,  Concepcion, 
Chile.  When  on  May  21,  1960, 
Concepcion  was  half-destroyed 
by  violent  earthquakes  the  May 
22  issue  of  El  Sur  came  out  re¬ 
duced  to  four  pages  but  carry¬ 
ing,  together  with  news,  its  edi¬ 
torial  voice  of  caution  against 
panic  and  hysteria  and  encour¬ 
agement  to  face  adversity  and 
start  reconstruction.  In  the 
afternoon  of  May  22  a  second 
violent  earthquake  forced  the 
evacuation  of  the  newspaper 
building.  Typewriters  were  set 
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on  the  street,  reporters  and  pho¬ 
tographers  roamed  the  city  to 
assess  the  scope  of  casualties 
and  damages.  Later  the  shop 
personnel  resumed  working  in¬ 
side  the  building,  and  the  May 
23  issue  was  on  the  streets  on 
the  afternoon  of  that  day  in¬ 
stead  of  the  usual  morning  hour. 

•  In  Recognition  of  Meritori¬ 
ous  Work  in  Behalf  of  the  Com¬ 
munity  Through  Editorials,  Fea¬ 
ture  Articles  or  Columns  —  A 
scroll  and  $500  jointly  to  Luis 
Loli  Roca  and  Victor  Orzero 
Villegas,  of  Ultima  Horn,  Lima, 
Peru,  who  focused  national  at¬ 
tention  on  a  group  of  ijoorer 
residents  of  Lima  who  left  the 
city  for  an  uncertain  and  adven¬ 
turous  future  in  the  Peruvian 
Amazonian  jungle. 

•  In  Recognition  of  Meritori¬ 
ous  Work  by  a  Cartoonist  — 
Scroll  and  $500  to  Ernesto  Gar¬ 
cia  Cabral,  editorial  cartoonist 
of  Novedades,  Mexico  City  for 
his  cartoons  on  the  Cuban  situa¬ 
tion. 

The  I APA-Tom  Wallace 
Awards  are  as  follows: 

•  In  Recognition  of  Work 
Done  by  a  United  States  or  Ca¬ 
nadian  Newspaperman  in  Be¬ 
half  of  Greater  Inter  American 
Friendship  and  Understanding 
— A  scroll  to  John  R.  Herbert, 
editor,  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot 
Ledger.  Since  1953,  first  through 
the  Research  and  Information 
Center,  and  later  through  the 
lAPA  Technical  Center,  Mr. 
Herbert  has  worked  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  and  outstanding 
devotion. 

•  In  Recognition  of  Work 
Done  by  a  Publication  from  the 
United  States  or  Canada  in  Be¬ 
half  of  Greater  Inter  American 
Friendship  and  Understanding 
— A  plaque  to  the  San  Francisco 
News-Call  Bulletin,  which  rallied 
the  city  behind  a  campaign  to 
assist  Chileans  to  recover  from 
the  devastating  effects  of  the 
May,  1960  earthquakes. 

«  «  « 

Technical  Center 
In  N.Y.  Discussed 

A  report  on  the  lAPA  Techni¬ 
cal  Center  was  made  by  John  R. 
Herbert,  president. 

With  a  grant  of  $15,000  a 
survey  was  made  by  James  B. 
Canel,  former  manager  of 
lAPA,  accompanied  by  Bertram 
B.  Johansson,  Latin  American 
editor,  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor. 

On  the  basis  of  what  was 
learned,  an  application  was  made 
to  the  Ford  Foundation  for  a 
major  grant  to  establish  a  long 
range  program  of  technical  aid 
to  the  Latin  American  press. 

“First  we  need  a  New  York 
headquarters  to  provide  for  pub¬ 
lication  of  bulletins  on  admin¬ 
istrative,  editorial,  advertising 


and  mechanical  subjects,  and  a 
consultation  service,”  Mr.  Her¬ 
bert  said.  “We  would  serve  as  a 
clearing  house  for  information 
on  the  publishing  of  newspapers 
in  Latin  America  and  we  would 
be  a  point  of  contact  for  techni¬ 
cal  cooperation. 

“Finally  we  would  be  a  coordi¬ 
nating  agency  for  specific  proj¬ 
ects  such  as  the  development  of 
a  Graphic  Arts  Training  Center 
where  supervisory  personnel 
could  be  trained  to  do  its  job 
better. 

“We  would  hope  to  have  such 
services  as  teams  of  experts 
available  for  publishers  with 
problems ;  plus  seminars  and  cor¬ 
respondence  courses.  We  could 
help  get  into  publication  much 
needed  textbooks  on  journalism 
in  Spanish  and  Portuguese.” 

Free  Press  Medal 

The  assembly  ended  Wednes¬ 
day  evening  with  a  banquet  at 
which  Dr.  J.  I.  Rivero,  Havana 
Diaro  de  la  Marina,  was  pre¬ 
sented  the  Free  Press  Medal. 
Andrew  Heiskel,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Time,  Inc.  and 
president  elect,  delivered  the 
closing  address. 

ANPA-AT&T  Studies 
Communication  Needs 

The  Press  Communications 
Committee  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  is  continuing  development 
of  plans  for  possible  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  new  non-profit  organ¬ 
ization  to  serve  daily  newspapers 
in  development  and  more  efficient 
use  of  all  forms  of  communica¬ 
tions  equipment. 

According  to  Stanford  Smith, 
AN  PA  general  manager,  Ameri¬ 
can  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Co.  has  agreed  to  assist  AN  PA 
by  undertaking  a  program  to 
study  communications  require¬ 
ments  of  the  newspaper  business. 

He  said  the  study  will  begin 
immediately  with  Stefan  Guzy, 
AT&T  representative,  as  coor¬ 
dinator.  Mr.  Guzy  will  work 
through  AN  PA  with  a  repre¬ 
sentative  group  of  newspapers 
to  determine  their  day-to-day 
requirements  as  well  as  future 
communications  requirements. 

• 

Guild  Votes  To  Quit 
Vancouver  Council 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 
Vancouver- New  Westminster 
Newspaper  Guild  has  voted  to 
quit  the  Vancouver  &  District 
Labor  Council.  It  is  the  fourth 
union  to  quit  in  three  months. 

Guild  officials  declined  to  dis¬ 
close  reasons  for  the  withdrawal 
but  the  other  unions  quit  be¬ 
cause  of  the  political  activities 
of  the  Labor  Council.  Guild  by¬ 
laws  prohibit  any  participation 
in  politics. 
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Dale  Stafford,  Greenville 
(Mich.)  News,  was  elected  In¬ 
land  president,  succeeding  R.  H. 
Blacklidge,  iiTofeowo  (Ind.)  Trib¬ 
une,  who  was  named  board 
chairman.  John  H.  Notman, 
Clinton  (Iowa)  Herald,  was 
chosen  vicepresident.  William  F. 
Canfield  w'as  re-elected  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  and  general  man¬ 
ager. 

Three  new  directors  were 
elected:  John  Motz,  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  (Ont.)  Record;  Wil¬ 
liam  K.  Todd,  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Morning  Star  and  Register-Re¬ 
public;  and  Martin  Wolman, 
Madison  (Wis.)  Newspapers, 
Inc. 

Clay  Trusty,  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  News  city  editor,  re¬ 
ported  on  results  of  the  Indiana 
recruiting  program  developed 
last  year  by  members  of  the  In¬ 
diana  Associated  Press.  Work¬ 
ing  closely  with  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  state,  38  un¬ 
dergraduates  received  Summer 
jobs  with  another  50  available 
for  the  training  program. 

Tw’o  versions  of  the  relatively 
new  hot  metal  ad  pasteup 
method  of  composition  for  more 
complicated  local  ads  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  Inlanders. 

John  B.  hux,  Joliet  (Ill.)  Her¬ 
ald-News  assistant  production 
manager,  showed  how  that  pa¬ 
per  has  adapted  the  Newsday 
method,  introduced  at  the  ANPA 
Production  Conference  last  June, 
utilizing  the  Rouse  saw  for  slug 
stripping.  He  said  composition 
savings  only  occur  on  compli¬ 
cated  layouts  and  that  the  Her¬ 
ald-News  still  uses  conventional 
composition  on  simple  ads. 

3  Discuss  Offset 

A1  Rosene,  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  discussed  the 
Newsday  pasteup  method,  uti¬ 
lizing  the  Hammond  hydraulic 
saw  to  hold  slugs  in  place  while 
they  are  being  cut  to  size  for 
stripping. 

Three  executives  of  offset 
dailies  discussed  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  this  print¬ 
ing  method.  Their  experience 
varied  all  the  way  from  John 
Thistlewaite,  Opelousas  (La.) 
World,  first  U.  S.  daily  to  adopt 
offset  production  in  1939  to 
George  Tatam,  C onnersville 
(Ind.)  News-Examiner,  whose 
paper  beg^n  offset  printing  last 
week.  Roger  Williams,  Green¬ 
ville  (Mich.)  News,  which  went 
to  offset  last  April,  contrasted 
present  and  early  methods  of 
offset,  showing  the  progress  be¬ 
ing  made  in  this  field  among 
small  dailies  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers. 


Inlanders  were  given  a  full- 
dress  rehearsal  of  the  new  pre¬ 
sentation,  “How  to  Dig  for  More 
Sales  in  Smaller  Markets,”  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  and  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives  for  newspapers  in 
cities  under  50,000  population. 
(E&P,  Oct.  7,  page  17). 

Circulation  Incentives 

C.  K.  Jefferson,  circulation 
consultant  and  retired  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register  and  Tribune, 
urged  publishers  to  give  more 
attention  to  their  circulation 
personnel,  from  the  standpoint 
of  training,  and  to  the  future 
preservation  of  their  carrier 
boy  organizations. 

He  warned  that  newspapers 
are  faced  with  a  threat  of  regu¬ 
latory  legislation  in  various 
states  that  may  eventually  de¬ 
stroy  the  usefulness  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  carrier  system. 

Circulation  managers  find 
that  present-day  carriers  are 
more  capable  as  individuals  than 
carriers  of  a  generation  ago, 
but  they  agree  it  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  top  sales  performance 
from  the  present  carrier-sales¬ 
men,  said  Mr.  Jefferson.  He 
urged  a  continuing  program  of 
education  on  carrier  values 
aimed  at  the  boys,  their  parents 
and  teachers,  and  the  public  in 
general. 

Newspapers  are  missing  a  bet 
by  failing  to  engage  in  an  ag¬ 
gressive  recruiting  program  at 
the  college  level  for  future  cir¬ 
culation  executives,  he  added. 

• 

Defamation  Suit 
Settlement  Reached 

Hopewell,  Va. 

A  $45,000  defamation  suit 
brought  by  the  Hopewell  News 
against  12  Negro  officers  and 
members  of  the  Hopewell  Im¬ 
provement  Association  after  an 
alleged  boycott  of  the  paper  by 
the  Negro  organization  has 
been  settled  by  out-of-court 
agreement. 

Simultaneously,  a  counter¬ 
claim  against  the  paper  was 
settled.  Included  in  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  a  letter  of  apology 
from  the  Rev.  Curtis  W.  Harris 
Sr.,  president  of  the  Improve¬ 
ment  Association. 

The  settlement,  which  came 
after  two  days  of  jury  trial 
proceedings,  included  agreement 
that  the  association  would  pay 
$500  to  the  newspaper  to  cover 
court  costs  and  attorney  fees. 

In  its  counterclaim  the  Im¬ 
provement  Association  sought 
$12,000,000  in  damages  based 
on  the  contention  that  the  News 
libeled  the  grroup  when  it  ran 
an  editorial  entitled  “Colored 
Organizations  Are  Duped  by 
the  Communists.” 


Must  Lift 
Moral  Tone, 
Jones  Urges 

Chicago 

“You  have  typewriters, 
presses  and  a  huge  audience. 
How  about  raising  hell?” 

That’s  the  way  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune 
editor,  closed  a  challenging  talk 
to  Inland  editors  and  publishers, 
urging  them  to  join  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  campaign  to  improve  the 
moral  climate  of  America. 

Mr.  Jones,  always  noted  for 
his  ability  to  stir  his  fellow 
newspapermen  with  a  construc¬ 
tive  message,  said  things  have 
reached  a  “stomach-turning 
point”  and  that,  unless  he  mis¬ 
reads  the  signs,  a  great  number 
of  people  are  ready  for  “a  fresh 
breeze,  a  breeze  of  new  honesty, 
new  idealism,  new  integrity.” 

Names  Specific  Targets 

Specifically,  Mr.  Jones  sug¬ 
gested  that  editors  take  a  look 
at  their  local  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  and  “if  Johnny  can’t 
read  by  the  time  he’s  ready  to 
get  married,  let’s  find  out 
why  .  .  . 

“Let’s  look  at  the  distribution 
of  public  largesse  (relief  funds) 
and  if,  far  from  alleviating 
human  misery,  it  is  producing 
sloth  and  irresponsibility  that 
intensified  it,  let’s  get  it 
fixed.  .  .  . 

“Let’s  quit  being  bulldozed 
and  bedazzled  by  self-appointed 
longhairs.  Let’s  have  the  guts 
to  say  that  a  book  is  dirt  if 
that’s  what  we  think  of  it.  .  .  . 

“Let’s  blow  the  whistle  on 
plays  that  would  bring  blushes 
to  an  American  Legion  stag 
party.  .  .  . 

“Let’s  not  be  awed  by  movie 
characters  with  barnyard  morals 
even  if  some  of  them  have  been 
photographed  climbing  aboard 
the  Presidential  yacht.  .  .  . 

“Let’s  pay  more  attention  in 
our  news  columns  to  the  decent 
lieople  everywhere  who  are  try¬ 
ing  to  do  something  for  the  good 
of  others.  .  .  . 

“Let’s  cover  up  the  cesspool 
and  start  planting  some  flow¬ 
ers.  .  .  .” 

Mr.  Jones  asserted  he  was  not 
merely  inflicting  a  “jeremiad” 
on  his  audience,  but  added  that 
he  was  genuinely  disturbed  that 
to  idealistic  youth  in  many  coun¬ 
tries  the  fraud  of  Communism 
appears  synonymous  with  mo¬ 
rality,  while  America,  “the  chief 
repository  of  real  freedom,  is 
regarded  as  being  in  the  last 
stages  of  decay.” 
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In  the  course  of  his  lemarks, 
Mr.  Jones  chided  the  “liberal 
editorialists”  who  anise  as  one 
man  and  denounced  the  city 
fathers  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y., 
when  they  suggested  that  able 
bodied  welfare  client.s  might 
sweep  the  streets. 

He  suggested  that  inililishers 
instruct  their  ad  man.agers  to 
throw  out  salacious  and  sug¬ 
gestive  movie  ads.  He  told  of 
their  experience  in  Tulsa,  when 
it  was  discovered  that  exhibitors 
are  supplied  with  several  differ¬ 
ent  ads  for  each  movie.  “If  the 
publishers  are  dumb  enough  to 
accept  the  most  suggestive  ones 
those  are  what  they  get,”  he 
said.  “But  if  publishers  squawk 
the  cleaner  ads  are  sent  down.” 

Mr.  Jones  said  it’s  time  to 
quit  giving  page  one  play  to 
extra-marital  junkets  of  croon¬ 
ers,  and  to  stop  treating  as 
glamorous  and  exciting  the 
“brazen  shack-ups  of  screen 
tramps.”  He  add^:  “It  is  time 
we  asked  our  Broadway  and 
Hollywood  columnists  if  they 
can’t  find  something  decent  and 
inspiring  going  on  along  their 
beats.” 

He  credited  Don  Maxwell, 
Chicago  Tribune  editor,  for 
taking  the  initiative  in  banning 
“filthy”  books  from  that  paper’s 
list  of  best  sellers.  “The  critics 
and  book  publishers  have  de¬ 
nounced  him  for  tampering  with 
the  facts,”  he  noted.  “I  would 
like  to  raise  a  somewhat  larger 
question :  Who  is  tampering 
with  the  soul  of  America?” 

• 

Walter  Murphy  Dies 
In  Plane  Crash 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Walter  Murphy,  31,  editor, 
Dawson  Creek  Star,  and  a  com¬ 
panion,  died  in  a  plane  crash  in 
northern  British  Columbia.  Tom 
Humble,  president,  Dawson 
Creek  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
escaped  and  crawled  badly  in¬ 
jured  to  a  logging  road. 

The  accident  occurred  in  a 
snowstorm  when  the  plane  was 
returning  from  visiting  the  pro¬ 
posed  Peace  River  power  dam 
site  near  Hudson’s  Hope. 

Mr.  Murphy  was  bom  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Eng.  and  came  to  Canada 
in  1957.  He  had  worked  on  the 
Calgary  Albertan  and  joined 
the  Star  three  w'eeks  prior  to 
his  death. 

• 

A  Correction 

In  the  story  “Hearst  Goes  to 
All-Day  Publication  in  Boston” 
(E&P,  Page  12,  Oct.  7),  Arthur 
F.  Sullivan  was  incorrectly  iden¬ 
tified  as  belonging  to  the  'Typo' 
graphical  Union.  Mr.  Sullivan  is 
president  of  No.  21432,  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Newswriters, 
Reporters  and  Editorial  Work¬ 
ers. 
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ANPA  Opposes 
Leased  Wire  Rise 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  lodged 
extensive  objections  to  a  pro¬ 
posed  order  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
which  would  impose  substantial 
increases  in  charges  to  the  press 
for  private  line  leased  news 
wire  facilities. 

The  ANPA  filed  a  brief 
objecting  to  an  “initial  decision” 
of  the  Conunission  which  would 
require  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Company  and  West¬ 
ern  Union  to  impose  big 
increases  in  charges  to  the  press 
while  at  the  same  time  substan¬ 
tially  reducing  charges  to  the 
government  and  many  commer¬ 
cial  users  for  the  same  facilities. 

New'spapers  and  news  wire 
services  make  extensive  use  of 
these  facilities  to  collect  and 
disseminate  news  for  the  public. 
ANPA  has  been  a  participant  in 
this  FCC  proceeding  since  1958. 

The  ANPA  included  represen¬ 
tations  on  behalf  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  whose  costs  would 
be  lx)osted  in  amounts  ranging 
from  13  percent  for  picture  serv¬ 
ice  to  21  percent  for  news  serv¬ 
ice.  The  ANPA  submitted  data 
showing  that  for  six  typical 
users  of  these  facilities — the 
Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Seri pps- Howard  Newspapers, 
New  York  Times,  Fairchild  Pub¬ 
lications  and  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  —  the  government-proposed 
prices  would  result  in  boosting 
the  costs  of  these  publishers  in 
amounts  ranging  from  189c  to 
154.4  «^f. 


Canada  to  Send  10 
To  Pakistan  Confab 

Toronto 

Ten  delegates  will  represent 
the  Canadian  section  of  the 
Commonwealth  Press  Union  at 
the  ninth  Commonwealth  Press 
Conference  to  be  held  in  India 
and  Pakistan  starting  later  this 
month. 

Delegates  include  Mark  Har¬ 
rison,  Toronto  (Ont.)  Star;  R. 
A.  (iraybiel,  Windsor  (Ont.) 
Star;  Floyd  S.  Chalmers,  Mac- 
lean-Hunter  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Toronto;  Lome  Brown, 
Montreal  (Que.)  Star;  and  Gil- 
lis  Purcell,  The  Canadian  Press; 
Shane  MacKay,  Winnipeg 
(Man.)  Free  Press;  Hugh  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  Montreal  Monitor;  W. 
J.  Blackburn,  London  (Ont.) 
Free  Press;  T.  E.  Nichols, 
Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator;  and 
Gabriel  Gilbert,  Quebec  Le 
Soleil. 


‘Open  Records’  For 
Missouri,  Nebraska 

Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

The  legislatures  of  two  states, 
Missouri  and  Nebraska,  adopted 
the  open  records  law  in  1961 
without  a  dissenting  vote,  bring¬ 
ing  to  24  the  number  of  states 
which  have  written  into  law 
Sigma  Delta  Chi’s  model  free¬ 
dom  of  information  legislation 
during  the  last  seven  years. 

Thirty-five  states  now  have 
laws  stipulating  that  all  records 
of  their  governments  must  be 
open  to  the  inspection  of  their 
citizens. 

These  advances  in  freedom  of 
information  were  disclosed  by 
V.  M.  Newton  Jr.,  managing 
editor  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune  and  former  national 
president  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Mrs.  Newton,  chairman  of  the 
Society’s  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  committee,  declared: 

“Over-all,  the  national  free¬ 
dom  of  information  picture 
gradually  improved  over  the 
year  in  the  lower  levels  of  the 
.4merican  government,  and  this 
IS  particularly  true  in  the  35 
states  which  have  adopted  open 
records  laws  and  the  25  states 
which  have  open  meetings  laws 
on  their  books.” 


Study  of  Reader 
Interest  Sought 

What  projects  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  journalism  research? 
A  survey  of  a  group  of  editors 
drew  a  variety  of  suggestions, 
but  many  pin-pointed  the  great¬ 
est  research  need  today  as  a 
“searching,  extensive  study  of 
reader  interest  and  a  reassess¬ 
ment  of  our  definition  of  news.” 

Replies  to  the  survey  were 
contained  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  Journalism  Research 
Committee  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Asso¬ 
ciation,  made  public  by  commit¬ 
tee  chairman  Howard  C.  Cleav- 
inger,  Spokane  (Wash.)  Chroni¬ 
cle. 

The  report  said  two  prime 
questions  on  research  were 
studied: 

What  research  do  editors 
think  is  needed? 

What  has  been  done,  what  is 
being  done  and  what  can  and 
should  be  done  in  journalism 
research. 

“Significant  progress  was 
made  in  laying  the  groundwork 


for  a  coordinated  effort  with 
journalism  schools  and  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  to  try  to  find  an 
answer  to  the  second  prime 
question,”  the  report  said.  “Im¬ 
portance  of  staying  on  a  prac¬ 
tical,  sensible  course  and  avoid¬ 
ing  duplication  of  effort  was 
emphasized.” 

(Jearing  House  Needed 

Arville  Schaleben,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  a  member  of 
the  committee  and  author  of 
the  new  book,  “Your  Future  in 
Journalism,”  said:  “University 
l)eople  engaged  in  journalism 
research  have  a  pretty  solid 
idea  of  what  they  are  about. 

“Most  of  us  have  only  a  vague 
realization  of  the  practical  jour¬ 
nalism  research  being  conducted 
by  journalism  schools  and  jour¬ 
nalism  educators  and  students. 
There  is  a  crying  necessity  for 
a  condensation  and  a  clearing 
house  of  this  information  to 
make  it  readily  available  to 
journalists,  publishers  and  edu¬ 
cators. 

“Such  a  clearing  house  needs 
financing.  The  newspapers  ought 
to  pick  up  the  tab  or  part  of  the 
tab.” 


Colorado  U.  Student 
With  Finnish  Head 

Boulder,  Colo. 

A  Finnish  girl  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Colorado  is  trading  her 
role  as  a  student  for  that  of 
a  foreign  correspondent  during 
a  visit  of  Finland’s  president 
Urho  Kaleva  Kekkonen  to  the 
United  States  this  month. 

Ritva  Alanaatu,  19-year-old 
native  of  Helsinki,  began  her 
leave  of  absence  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Oct.  13  to  accompany 
the  president  of  her  country  on 
a  two-and-a-half  week  official 
visit  in  the  United  States. 

Miss  Alanaatu,  a  senior  in 
journalism  at  the  University,  is 
studying  here  on  an  Institute 
of  International  Education 
grant. 

Plans  Afternoon  Daily 
In  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Nov.  1 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Harry  E.  Hart  said  this  week 
he  planned  to  publish  an  after¬ 
noon  newspaper  here  beginning 
November  1.  Temporary  offices 
have  been  set  up  at  3159  Glen- 
wood  Rd. 

Mr.  Hart  listed  his  past  affilia¬ 
tions  as  follows: 

Box  Office  magazine;  South 
DeKalb  (Ga.)  News  and  the 
Suburban  Sentinel  (also  in  De 
Kalb  County) ;  and  Nashville 
Tennessean  in  1924. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  person¬ 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
I  selling;. 

I  LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
I  P.O.  Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michisan 

I  DIAL 

1  "America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 
Kalamazoo  8,  Mich.  Phone  FI  2-6922. 


MAY  BROTHERS.  Binnhamton.  N.  Y. 

Established  1914.  Newspapers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

WANT  A  CALIFORNIA  OR 
ARIZONA  NEWSPAPER? 

We  have  them — from  larire  dailies  to 
small  weeklies.  GABBEHiT  &  HAN¬ 
COCK.  3709-B  Arlington  Ave..  River¬ 
side.  Calif. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


NEWSPAPER  SALES-PURCHASES 
All  negotiations  in  strict  confidence. 
No  public  listings 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS 
P.O.  Box  679,  Gadsden.  Alabama 


ifif  35  years'  on  the  Pacific  Coast  ir1( 
ARTHUR  W.  STYPES 
625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132.  Greensboro.  N.  G. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMA'nON 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura.  Calif. 


In  the  complicated  pattern  of 
today's  newspaper  transfers,  your 
broker  is  a  money-saving,  danger¬ 
avoiding  asset. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO.,  INC. 

408  So.  Bonita  Dr.,  Panama  City.  Fla. 


DEAN  SELLfSiS  sells  Arizona  and 
Southwest  newspapers.  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa,  Ariz.,  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 
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WHSTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A,  Snyder,  2234  Bast  Romneya 
Drive,  Anaheim,  California.  Phone: 
KEystone  3-1361,  day  or  night! 


WESTERN  WEEKUES  AND  DAILIES 
everywhere.  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSO¬ 
CIATES.  SuitM  600-607  ,  6381  Holly¬ 
wood  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  27,  California. 

SOUTHERN  DAILY  in  County  Seat 
with  good  earning  record,  340,000.00 
down,  easy  terms  on  balance.  Broker, 
Box  458,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA  PAPERS 

Daily,  4000  circulation,  grossing  more 
than  3300,000.  Profit  record  not  good 
but  has  possibilities.  Choice  city.  No 
local  competition.  29%  down. 

Small  daily  in  tight  comiietitive  field, 
low  down. 

Daily.  5000  circulation.  No  growth  in 
area.  Strong  publisher  with  3150,000 
needed. 

ABC  circulation  rural  weekly,  grossing 
3100.000  pins. 

Several  controlled  circulation  papers, 
grossing  up  to  $660,000. 

Identity  of  these  papers  revealed  only 
after  we  have  positive  proof  of  active 
interest  and  financial  ability. 

VERNON  V.  PAINE,  BROKER. 

P.O.  Box  266,  Upland,  Calif. 

J.  Clifton  Toney,  salesman. 

P.O.  Box  359,  Fairfield,  Calif. 
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Newspapers  For  Sale 


OFFSET  WKLY  (full  plant  except 
prees)  in  burgeoninK  suburban  area  ot 
no.  (Jalif.  IjonK  est.,  needs  pub.  with 
drive,  sales  know-how.  With  fresh  ai>- 
proach,  vol.  increase  inevitable.  Don  C. 
Matchan,  The  Krause  Co.,  130  Main  St., 
Los  Altos,  t^lif. 


OLD  ESTABLISHED  NEWSPAPER  in 
exclusive  daily  field.  Chart  Area  4. 
County  seat  of  26,000,  greater  trading 
area  of  200,000  in  rapidly  expanding 
highly  industrial  area.  New  multi-mil¬ 
lion  dollar  shopping  center.  Unlimited 
potential.  (Wner  retiring.  Box  487, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA.  Man-siied  newspaper  | 
property,  establishe*!  1012.  Semi-week-  ! 
ly  grossing  over  one-half  million  an-  ! 
nually.  Potential  unlimited.  Nearly  one 
hundred  thousand  circulation  in  ra|>-  ! 
idly-expamling  area.  Owner  and  wife,  j 
still  comparatively  young  wish  to  re-  i 
tire.  Price<l  at  $410,0(MI  with  down  , 
payment  of  $260,000  and  attractive 
terms.  Five  Linotypes.  Hoe  web  press 
and  4B  employes.  Our  No.  0876.  May 
Brothers.  Binghamton.  N.  Y.  | 


FINEST  EQUIPPED  WEEKLY  any-  ' 
where!  Exceiitional,  fast-growing  town 
Southern  New  England.  Circulation  in-  i 
come  over  $18,000.  Gross  $.50,000  with-  : 
out  printing.  Quick-sale-priceti  $60,000. 
half  down.  State  proof  of  financial 
ability  in  reply.  Box  542,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


4  (MO.)  UNOPPOSED  WEEKLIES 

@  $65M—$50M— $57,500  and  $42,500 ; 
terms  on  all.  M.  R.  Krehbiel,  Bo.x  88. 
Norton,  Kansas. 


Newspapers  Wanted 


WE  HAVE  $200,000  as  down  payment 
for  immediate  purchase  of  your  county 
seat  daily  newspaper.  Write:  Box  271, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FINANCIALLY  QUALIFIED  EDITOR 
seeks  weekly  or  will  consider  substan- 
tiail  investment  leading  to  eventual 
ownership.  (%art  Area  1.  Box  618, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DAILY  .5M  to  50M  circulation  wantetl 
by  well-finance<l  and  exi>erienced  news-  ; 
paper  executive.  Write  Box  556,  Editor  j 
&  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Ua«  IfrtM  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
lasarNoa 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
srVar)  4  tiaias  A  S5c  per  line  each 
ineartion:  3  times  Q  70c;  2  •  SOc: 
1  •  95c.  ME  25c  for  Box  Service. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sondini  self-addressed  8c  stamped 
eavolepe  to  E&P  Classided  Department 

AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  •  $1.00  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  •  $1.15;  2  times  «  $1.30;  1 
time  •  $1.45  per  line.  3  line  minimum. 
Add  50c  for  Box  Service. 

•1.00  •gnvicg  CHARag  for  airmail 

DISPLAY-CLASSIFIED,  $2.00  per  spate 
line,  $28.(X)  per  column  inch.  Minimum 
space  one  inch. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  WodRoodoy,  4  p.m. 
Count  36  units  per  lino,  no  abbreviatiom 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box 
holders’  identities  held  in  strict  con- 
•donce.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  li 
Publisher  reserves  the  ripht  to  edit  all 
copy. 

Contract  Rates  available  upon  inquiry. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
tso  Third  Av*.,  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 
PhoMC  PLoia  2-7050 
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Business  Opportunities 

LOOKING  FOR  A 
DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
LOCATION? 

Only  city  of  its  sir-e  in  U.  S.  without 
daily  now  being  served  by  40.000  cir¬ 
culation  weekly  (incori>orate<l).  Has 
UP-I  contract,  (bounty  seat.  Chart 
Area  3.  Daily  equipiie*!  plant.  No  com- 
Iietition.  Tremendous  reader  loyalty. 
Advertising  |>otential.  $1,000,000  year. 
Invite  inquiry  from  financially  respon¬ 
sible  publisher  interested  converting 
outstanding  weekly  to  dynamic  daily. 
Investigate  now !  Watch  us  making 
newsiwiwr  history.  Measure  our  growth 
week  to  week.  Invest  later.  Box  566, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


REPRESENTATIVES  ALL  AREAS. 
Revolutionary.  non-com|>etitive  single 
newspaper  wrapping  machine  for  mail- 
room  and  motor  route  distributors. 
Write:  P.  O.  Box  24,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
State  qualifications  and  territory. 


NEWSP.4PER  SERVICES 


Features 


YOUR  OWN  EUROPEAN 
CORRESPONDENT 

for  $20  a  week.  London-based  team 
with  U.S.  background.  Top  contacts 
Parliament  and  Palace.  Supplies  weekly 
1,000-word  sparkling  feature.  Try  usi 
^x  1840,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PLUS  BUSINESS  IDEA  KIT 
Revenue  builders  for  weeklies  and 
iiuall  dailies,  (^mplete  details  for  sell- 
.ng  and  set-up,  samples.  $10  (TWU. 
DOUG  VAN  VALKENBURGH 
Box  111,  Latham,  New  York 


2$  YEARS’  of  national  syndication 
brings  you  the  popular  ‘"TV-Radio- 
logic”  Hollywood  television  column  for 
$1.00  per  week. 

UNIVERSAL  SYNDICATE 
4274  Sunset  Blvd..  Hollywood  28.  Calif. 


Publishers’  Representatives 


LET  OUR  EXTRA  CAPACI’TY  and 
ability  produce  for  you.  Both  consumer 
and  industrial  publications  handled 
with  ease.  We  prove  productive  in  any 
of  the  Mid-West  states  you  have  open. 
Sales  Research  Company,  4645  N.  Mur¬ 
ray  Avenue,  Milwaukee  11.  Wisconsin. 


•MEW  YORK  CITY  SERVICE  OFFICE 

Long  established  newspaper  representa¬ 
tive,  member  all  associations,  offers 
■evual  publishers  opportunity  for  their 
jwn  New  York  City  service  office, 
manned  hy  knowledgeable  personnel,  on 
fee  basis.  Write:  Box  434,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaiier  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— ’TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
56-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31.  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
CO.,  INC. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING,  DISMANTLING. 
TRUCKING.  KEa>AlRING. 

AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W,  since  1900 


U  P  E  C  O 

SPECIALIZING  IN 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
WE  MOVE  AND  ERECT  ANYWHERE 

750  Valley  Brook  Avenue 
Lyndhurst  New  Jersey 

Geneva  7-3744-47-49 


.MAU-HINERY  and  SUPPUIE.S 


Composing  Room  | 

G-4  IN’TER’TYPE  2223645,  4  MAGS.,  | 
quadder,  4  additional  mags.,  13  fonts  i 
6  to  36  pt.,  42  pt.  figs;  Miehle  V-50 
improved;  32x44  Babcock  Optimus 
flatbed  newspaper  press;  Rouse  miterer;  i 
Hammond  full  page  scorcher.  Ensign 
Publishing  Co.,  Clorona  del  Mar,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


IS  YOUR  BASE  SHOWING?  No  need 
to  bump  zincs,  plastics  or  shelleasts 
based  with  j.m.  Duralumin  News- 
I>aper  Base.  Hard  metal  alloy  custom 
finished  to  individual  requirement 
i  specifications.  Choice  of  permanent 
.  anodized  colors  or  natural.  Light 
I  weight  and  moderately  priced.  Jack 
Moore,  660  Eastland  Road,  Berea,  ()hio. 

I  18  POSTER  BOIIONI  WITH  ITALIC. 
18  5  26.  New  72-ch.  font  620  mats, 
30c  ea.  24-pt.  also  available.  Wm.  A. 
!  Smith,  Loudonville,  Ohio. 


MUST  MOVE:  B-2  INTERTYPE  with 
TTS  Operating  L"nit.  Perforator,  2 
fonts  8  pt.  Top  shaiie.  First  $.5M  gets 
itt  Coushatta  (Louisiana)  Citizen. 
Phone  WE  2-4201. 

SURPLUS  EQUIPMEt^” 
DUE  TO  MERGER 

WOOD  Pre-Registering  Machine 
SINGLE  PAGE  color  fountains 
GOSS  Single  and  2-page  Turtles 
ROYLE  AND  GOSS  Radial  Routers 
HAMILTON  20-page  Vertical  Page 
Storage  Racks 

HOE  Full  Page  Type-High  Planer 
VANDERCOOK  FULL  PAGE  Proof 
Presses,  hand  and  irawer  o|>erated 
STA-HI  Junior  Mat  Former 
FULL  PAGE  Nolan  Elec.  Casting  Box 
FULL  PAGE  Goss  Casting  Box 
6000-LB  GOSS  Stereotype  Furnace  with 
accessories 

HILL-CURTIS  Heavy  Duty  Stereo.  Saw 
HAMILTON  Ad-Assembly  Type  Cabi¬ 
nets 

STEEL  GALLEYS  —  all  sizes  from 
Single  column  to  full  page 
PROOF  READERS  Desk 
STEEL  CLOTHES  Lockers 
SAX  MAYER  Newspai>er  Tyer 
ELLIOTT  Addresser 
SHREDMASTER  Paper  Shrerlder 
ECONOMY  Paper  Baler 

Midwest  Matrix  &  Machinery  Mart,  Inc. 

533  Plymouth  Court  •  Chicago  5,  III.  j 

THE  NA’nON’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  News- 
paiier  Turtles — $84.50  to  $97. .50.  fob 
Elkin.  Write  for  literature.  L  &  B 
SALES  (XIMPANY,  113  West  Market 
Street.  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 


Press  Room 


NEW  COLE  QUARTERFOLDER 

PORTABLE  OR  STATIONARY. 
Adaptable  all  rotary  presses. 
EIGHTH-FOLDESl  ATFACHMENT 
available.  Time  and  money-saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
WORKS,  INC. 

1637  West  Main.  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma.  Call  CE  6-8841, 


GOSS  COX-O-’TYPE  PRESS  No.  316 
available  January  1.  $12,500  gets 

ready-to-print  setup:  IS-year  old  press, 
quarter  page  folder,  2  sets  Ink  rollers 
(or  4,  6  and  8  pages,  8  chases  IIH 
pica  columns  (saves  6%  paper  costs), 
3  i>aper  shafts,  2  roll  lifts,  10-HP 
220-440  motor,  controls.  Gazette,  Rocky 
Ford,  Colorado. 

222  KELLY  AUTO.  (BLINDER  24x35 
complete  with  motor,  controls,  gas 
dryer.  Must  sell  to  make  room  for  two 
new  presses.  Steuben  Printing  Com¬ 
pany.  Angola,  Indiana. 


SCOTT  5-UNIT  PRESS,  color,  cylinder. 
23-9/16’'  cut-off.  Pony  Autoplate,  A.C. 
drive.  George  C.  Oxford,  Box  903. 
Boise,  Iilaho. 


MACHINERY  and  SUIM'I  lES 


Press  Room 


PRESSES 

<30SS  DEK-A-TUBB 
16  Pages — 8  years  old — A.C.  Sterso. 
AvailaMe  60-90  days.  South  Carolina. 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
20  and  24  Page  Presses  2-to-l  Models — 
Twinnsd  A.C.  Complete  Stereo  Will 
separate. 

3  UNIT  SCOTT  23-9/16" 

Steel  Cylinder,  Roller  Bearing;  1  doubis 
Folder ;  A.C.  Drive;  Knoxville  Journal. 
Attractive  Terms. 

DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN  23-9/16' 
Any  (Combination  of  Units  and  Folders: 

I  21  total  Units,  6  Folders  with  Balloon 
I  Formers;  5  extra  color  Cylinders;  6 
!  Drives  and  Controls;  3-arm  Reels  A 
Tensions  End  Feed  or  on  substructure. 
Available  at  once  due  to  Mechanical 
I  Plant  Merger  of  St.  Louis  Post  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Glohe  Democrat. 

3-UNIT  HOE  22%' 

End  Fed;  A.C.  Drive,  Located  Greens- 
burg.  Pa.  Available  at  once. 

3-UNIT  HOE  22%' 

Has  extra  Color  Cylinder ;  End  Feed ; 
A.C.  Drive;  Located  Lebemon,  Pa. 

MODEL  E  DUPLEX 
FLATBED 


STEREOTYPE 

Goss  Twin  Screw  Flat  Shavers  with 
Shell  Plate  Hold  Down  Device:  extra 
Knife;  A.C.  Motor. 

Wood  Jr.,  Autoplatea  and  Automatics 
with  Vacuum  Backs,  A.C.  Motors. 
Wood  Standard  Autoshavers. 

Wood  Pre-Register  Machine. 

Kemp  Goss  Metal  Furnaces  complete 
with  Controls;  8  and  10  ton  capacity. 
Jampol  Plate  Conveyor — 280'. 

Jamiml  Raised  Plate  Return — 16'. 
Wesel  Flat  Router  Like  New ;  D.C. 
Motor. 


COMPOSING 

Monotype  Material  Maker  complete 
with  Molds,  A.C.  Motor. 

Monotyiw  Type  Caster  complete  with 
Molds  and  50  Matrix  Fonts, 

PROOF  PRESSES 

Vandercook  Electric  Powered  Models 
22,  23,  326. 

Model  F  4/4  Intertype  Mixer.  No. 
16861  ;  6  Molds,  Blower,  Quadder,  Saw, 
A.C.  Motor. 

MODEL  32  LINO’TYPB 
2/90—1/72—2/34;  No.  62810;  Six 
Molds.  Electric  Pot,  Feeder;  A.  C. 
Motor. 

3  MODEL  81  LINOTYPES 
Electric  Pots.  A.C.  Motors. 


MAILROOM 

BUNN  TTING  MACHINES 

JAMPOL  AUTOMATIC  BUNDLE 
PUSHERS 

TELESCX7PIC  BUNDLE  LOADERS 
BELT  (X)NVEYORS 

JAMPOL  ’TURNS  WI’TH 
HINGED  GATE 

BEN  SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17 


Oxford  7-4590 
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MACMINERY  and  SUPPUES 


FretM  Room 


GOSS 

6  Low  Construction  Units 
Reversible  Color  Unit  | 

2  Folders  22%"  cut-off  i 

A.C.  Motor  Drives 
Auto  Plate  Machine 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Axe.  New  York  17.  N.Y. 


GOING  OFFSITT— Must  move  24-paKe 
Goss  Btraightline  press  (or  use  as  16* 
page  with  additional  deck  for  spare 
parts  6004  per  hour)  plus  all  curved 
equipment.  Make  us  an  offer.  Write: 
Bennington  Banner,  Bennington,  Vt. 


NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS-(X)SS-HOE- 
SCOTT  PRESSES 

A.C.  Drives — Mat  Rollers — Kemp  Pots 
Mail  Room  Belt  and  Roller  Conveyors. 
Cutler-Hammer  Newspaper  Conveyors. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspaper  Press  EJrectors” 

11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley.  Calif. 
POplar  .6-0610  TRiangle  7-3S71 


GOSS  PRESS  4-Deck  64-Page,  (Control 
Board  and  folders;  6-Unit  80-Page 
GOSS  PRESS,  roll  stands,  two  Cutler- 
Hammer  conveyors.  ^th  presses 
equipped  with  220  three  phase  motors, 
control  bosu^,  folders,  28-6/ 16  inch 
cut-off.  2  Pony  Autoplates  and  one 
4-ton  metal  pot  available.  Can  be  seen 
in  daily  operation  now.  Available 
around  September  1962. 

St.  Joseph  News-Press  A  Gaxettc 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri 

6-(K)SS  HEADUNER  UNITS  28-9/16' 
cut-off.  Reels,  flying  pasters. 

GOSS  6-UNITS  22%'  cut-off.  Paper 
rolls  each  end. 

DUPLEX  4-UNITS  22%'  cut-off  paper 
rolls  each  end.  A  C  drive. 

200  FEET  TRACKAGE,  tom  Ubles  and 
paper  roll  dollies  like  used  under  press. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  BoiMs  Idaho 


»  •  •  HELP  WANTED  •  •  • 

A  national  guide  to  positions  in  publishing  and  related  fields. 


Administratite 


Duplay  Adtertuing 


ASSISTANT 


SPORTS  EDITOR  — Small  Pittsburgh 


PUBLISHER  SEEKS  ASSISTANT  DISPLAY  SALESMAN  SPORTS  EDITOR  —  Small  Pittsburgh 

with  strong  lulvertising  Imckground.  Opportunity— Security— Good  Pay  and  daily.  Must  handle  camera,  ^ve 

Know’ledge  of  other  tiepartment  not  i  exceptional  benefits  for  top  salesman  |  car.  Write  resunoe  to  Box  601,  Editor 

essential  but  helpful.  If  you  are  ambi-  with  competitive  experience.  Growing  ^  Publisher, 
tious- -looking  primarily  for  opiiortu-  Southern  California  Daily.  Open  nowl  ~~  Z'_ 

nity— we  invite  you  to  write  fully  and  !  Air-mail  replies  to  Box  524,  Editor  A  THREE  OPENINGS  on  expanding  Bast 

frankly.  Alsu  include  resume.  Box  570,  i  Publisher.  Coast,  Daily  A  Sunday,  with  46,000 


frankly.  Also  include  resume.  Box  570, 
Etiitor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation 


Publisher.  ’  Coast,  Daily  A  Sunday,  with  46,000 

- -  j  circulation.  Need  experienced  copy- 

WEST  (X>AST  FLORIDA  DAILY  re^er.  beginning  reporter  and  ^rU 
needs  aggressive  salesman  and  layout  I  writer.  Box  470,  Editor  A  Publisher, 
man.  Must  have  at  least  four  years  ' - 


exiierience.  Write  all  details  to  Box 
.‘>62,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


1  exiierience.  Write  all  details  to  Box  !  WANTED — A  MANAGING  EDITOR 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER  ,  SS-l.  E.litor  &  Publisher.  ^THAT  KNOWS  HOW  TO  MANAGE 

,  I  mi  ,  by  a  newspapar  that  it  nationally  rtc- 

A  Home  Delivery  .s.*cialist  for  an  ,  _ Editorial _  SS'i^.s^Li "“field'  'a  ‘way‘“ 

mT.OOo"  ct’^s"*'  ■"  COPYREADER.  experienced;  top  Pay 

I  Midwest  afternoon  metropolitan;  pen-;  it* 

One  who  knows  how  and  is  willing  j  sion  and  other  benefiU.  Box  426,  Edi-  !  ^  *"*•  V?  , 

to  work  directly  in  the  field  with  tor  A  Publisher. 


manaKors  and  i)oy8.  Good  opportunity,  i  ,  .  _ . 

*12,000  to  start.  Give  complete  resume.  BEGINNING  REPORTERS-Male  and  ,  know  how  to  cooperaU  with  de- 

Confidential.  Female.  Jobe  available  from  Coast  to  partmenU.  should  p^icipate  in  com- 

Coast.  Send  resumes,  location  prefer-  j  munity  leadershii^  be  personable  and 
Box  .665  Editor  A  I^ublisher  '  ence,  availability  date.  Contact:  Bill  apt  at  handling ^e  public.  Send  com- 

I  McKee.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL,  67  E.  Plate  history  to  Box  494,  Editor  A  Pub- 

- I  Madison  St..  Chicago  2.  Illinois.  Usher,  so  that  an  interview  might  be 

TWIN  WEEKLY  in  4M  bracket  wants  I  CB  6-5670.  arranged. 


municate  so  that  the  maximum  po¬ 
tential  of  his  staff  is  realised.  Should 


full-time  man  who  can  sell  and  collect  i  '  — - - 

yearly  subs  as  well  as  assume  full  re-  ARE  THEY  EXTINCT 7  IF  YOU  ARE  NOW  the  city  editor  of 

sponsibility  for  department.  Clarion  |  Where  are  the  professional,  competent,  a  Midwestern  daily  newspaper  in  the 
Newspapers.  Clarion.  Pa.  sober,  articulate  craftsmen  who  are  5,000  to  20,000  circulation  class  and 


plete  history  to  Box  494,  £lditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher,  so  that  an  interview  might  be 
arranged. 

IF  YOU  ARE  NOW  the  city  editor  of 


Clatsified  Adrertiting 


sober,  articulate  craftsmen  who  are  5,000  to  20,000  circulation  class  and 

adapt  at  handling  a  City  Hall  or  politi-  would  like  to  become  a  news  executive 

cal  story?  This  Chart  Area  1  PM  .  of  a  newspaper  in  the  Middlewast  in 

Cent.  Mass.  17,000  daily  is  prepared  '  36,000  to  45,000  circulation  class  at  a 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  to  build  ad  i  ^*>e  right  money  for  the  right  i  top  salary,  please  wriu  us.  We  are 

count  of  alert  10-16  000  dailv  servinir  ">>1°  I'ko  desires  a  permanent  post,  seeking  an  experienced  news  executive 
sizeable  area  ’in  prosperous  corn  belt  Box  476,  Editor  A  Publisher.  who  has  administrative  ability  in  the 


of  upiier  Midwest.  Circulation  doubled  ‘  .  7 

in  decaile,  but  classified  ne^s  develop-  REPORTER,  experienced 

ment.  Salary,  commission,  profit-shar-  \  ^otral  Virginia  morniiyi  paper.  Five 


who  has  administrative  ability  in  the 
daily  newspaper  field.  Write  Box  610, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Stereotype 

MAT  ROLLERS,  %-page  folders, 
curved  routers,  casting  equipment.  A.C. 
motor  drives  30,  40,  50,  75,  100  HP. 
George  C.  Oxford,  ^x  903,  Boise, 
Idaho. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

24-PAGE  SINGLE  WIDTH.  Quarter 
fold.  Stereo  equipment.  Must  able 
to  stand  rigid  inspection.  Need  approxi¬ 
mately  July,  1962.  Box  587,  Editor  A 
Publi^er. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 

Linotypes — Intertypee — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
IS*  Church  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
TELETYPESETTER  EQUIPMENT 
Ludlows — BIrode — Mat  Rollers 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER’S  CHART  AREA 


'■  ment.  Salary,  commission,  profit*8har'  I  Central  Virginia  morning  paper,  1 

ing.  insurance,  opportunity  for  advance-  i  week.  Numerous  fringe  benefits.  MEDIUM  -  SIZE2D  NEW  ENGLAND 
ment.  Box  467,  ^itor  &  Publisher.  '^*^**^vf*  Managing  Uaily-Sunday  looking  for  copyreader 

II II  Editor,  The  Lynchburg  News,  Lynch-  who  also  wants  a  chance  to  write  and 
DUiUar  Advertising  ^'*‘‘**  skillful  at  both  jobs.  Will  favor 

1  — . ...  ~  I  man  with  background  in  features  and 

1  ADVERTISING  SALESMEN,  retail  and  ,  a  reii>rt^-^^ture'’^R^^  wto^^  * 

classified,  for  daily  newspapers  in  I  ***V"*,7^r  Publisher. 

:  Chart  Areas  6.  7,  8,  10  and  11.  Send  ,  *"^"^1^  ' - — - - 

,  typewritten  rMume  to  Inland  Daily  j  NEW  MIDWEST  OFFSET  morning 

I  Oea'-born  acceptabl*  Send  clips.  rSSme,  refer-  i  ne«ki  ™*'*  “'i*™*'*.; 

St.,  Chicago  3.  No  charges. _ _ Thomas,  Virgin  Will  tram.  Write:  Box  611,  Editor  A 

DAILY  INDEPENDENT,  biggest  little  '  ^*‘*°*^- _ _ _  ^‘^*>‘*****''- _ 

,  tabloid  in  world,  needs  go-getter,  ambi-  ! _  _ 

■  tious,  experienced  ad  man  to  help  it  BECAUSE  OF  DEATH,  county  seal  REPORTERS,  DESKMEN  for  editorial 

I  take  its  rightful  place  in  Jack  London’s  j  daily  with  10,000  circulation  ne^s  as-  ‘  departments  on  daily  newspapers  in 

'  Valley  of  the  Moon.  Financial  help  for  !  sistant  City  Editor-Swing  Man.  Per-  I  Chart  Areas  6,  7,  8,  10  and  11.  Experi- 

I  once  struggling  paper  assured,  but  !  manent  position.  Must  be  steady  and  |  enced  or  qualified  beginners.  Send  full 

manager  nei^^  who  has  feet  on  reliable.  Contact  Wm.  A.  Browne  III  typewritten  details  to  Inland  Daily 

ground — head  in  clouds — eager  to  prove  '  Walter  E.  Browne.  Jr.,  Greenville  I  Press  Association,  7  South  Dearborn 
f  his  worth  in  place  of  great  oppor-  Daily  Advocate.  Greenville,  Ohio.  I  St.,  Chicago  3.  No  charges, 
i  tunity.  Apply  immediately:  WORLD 

j  NEWSPAPERS,  with  data  you  would  - 

I  want  if  you  were  hiring,  attention  i 
!  Fern  Hayes.  126  Sutter  Street,  San 
'  Francisco  4,  Calif. 

1  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER’S  CHART  AREA 

STRUCKiLING  WEEKLY  in  booming 
I  Santa  Clara  county  needs  alert,  capable, 

'  going-somewhere  display  manager  to 

,  push  its  dreams  into  reality.  Financial  fQV 

backing  assured.  Contact  with  your  full  11^1 

,  Ukeout  WORLD  NEWSPAPERS.  12*  |  lijF  fl  i...J  ..  f\ 

!  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco  4,  Calif.,  i  j  \ 

i  att’n:  Fern  Hayes.  |  fotz - z  n  A 

'  ADVTG.  SALESMAN  -  MANAGER  Jj  I  xL _ Jo:  I  ^  3ri  ^?i 

!  wanted  for  Sunday  only.  0>mpetitive  I  1^..  /  M  H  tt  j/  y^' 

market.  Assured  recognition  of  sue-  I  I  :  S'y 

,  Ksaful^ performance.  Box  620,  Editor  A  /  '  / 

THREE  SMALL  WEEKUBS  pub-  L  \12,  | 

iished  in  one  plant  in  the  heart  ?•  \  f  I  ■  I  Sf 

I  beautiful  booming  Marin  county,  adja-  \  \  £ _ |  ,  irr-  -ii  ii  , .  _  J0t 

I  cent  to  San  Francisco,  need  a  practical,  \  \  J^ra.  «4  1**1'  'dklll. 

\  energetic,  determined,  ambitious  die-  V  Bi>7|  I  — / 

play  advertising  manager.  Funds  and  \  ‘  ||0  P  L.^  \  i'’''®-  V\  A  \ 

plant  are  being  provided  to  enlarge  X  /  V  -L  .1  y”  f 

1  greatly  these  i>apers  with  daily  in  pros-  ^  '■  _ 1  y  Jd  !J 

,  pect.  Apply  immediately  giving  full  oMHIfRlK  \  Y/--. 

I  takeout.  WORLD  NEWSPAPERS,  126  fc.  }  ”*a|a \ 

I  Sutter  Street^  c/o  Fern  Hayes,  San 

AD  SALESMAN  —  aggressive,  expe- 
,  rienced  ad  salesman  capable  of  stimu- 
lating  new  lineage  on  11.500  circula¬ 
tion  daily.  Write:  Daily  Leader-Times. 

I  Kittanning.  Pa.  I  Dm  chart  area  Number  in  Ad  Copv  for  ahowins  I 


INLAND  NEWSPAPER  i  advertising  manager  fuIl  charge 

k  J  A  ^LjikirDv  I  retail  staff  on  40.000  daily  in  rich 

mA^nirNtlsT  suburban  area  Pennsylvania.  Pull  resu- 

(Formerly  Inland  Newspaptr  Supply  Co.)  me  only  considered  for  this  unusual 
1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Mo.  opportunity.  Box  564,  Editor  A  Pub- 
Tel. :  HArrison  1-6866  I  lisher. 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  Copj  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 


1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City 
Tel. :  HArrison  1-6866 
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HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED  i 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

Editorial 

Editorial 

Mechanical 

REPORTER  with  knowledge  of  eporte. 
Experienced  or  J-School  grad.  Five- 
day  and  Sunday  paper.  Write:  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Daily  Press,  Artesia,  New 

STAFF  WRITER  for  community  week-  1 
ly.  If  you  live  in  Eaastern  Pa.  or  N.  J.*  1 
send  resume  and  samples  to  Box  509»  | 
Eilitor  &  Publisher.  i 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  —  National  chil- 
dren*s  publication  seeks  man  or  woman  1 
with  5  or  more  years  rewrite  experi-  | 
ence  in  children’s  h^d.  Duties  varied  i 
and  expanding.  Sux>erior  growth  op-  1 
xx>rtunity.  Position  requires  potential  | 

UNOTYPE  OPERATOR,  experienced. 
Steady,  particular  workman  preferred 
over  speed  artist.  Ad  and  hea<i  mnehine 
with  quadder  and  saw.  Write:  Time* 
Publishing  Company,  New  .Milford, 
Conn. 

WANTED  —  WOMAN  REPORTER. 
Skagit  Valley  Herald.  Mount  Vernon.  ^ 

REPORTER,  three  years’  experience, 

for  Chart  Area  2  18,000  circulation 

daily.  Start  at  $96  per  week.  Overtime 
expenses,  all  benefits,  company  paid. 
Box  504,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Washington. 

location  in  Philadelphia  area.  Send 
writing  samfdes.  resume  and  salary 
reciuirement  to  Box  o50,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

INTERTYPE  MIXER  OPERATOR  — 

WIRE  BDI’TOR— 

POLITICA.L  WRITER 

Floor  combination.  Nights  to 

12:00.  Scale  $3.02  Hr,  Union.  Vaca¬ 
tions.  Six  holidays.  14  Machine  ilaiiy. 
Write:  Leo  J.  Carle,  Hech.  Supt.. 
Chronicle-Telegram,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

REPORTER 

We’re  looking  for  topnotch  journalism 
graduates,  either  beginners  or  with  1-2 
years’  experience,  to  strengthen  and 
add  to  highly  regarded  staff  on  promi¬ 
nent  115,000  p.m.  daily.  Sports  and 

publication  in  university  city.  Should 
have  2-3  years’  experience,  married. 

EXPERIENCED  WOMEN’S  PAGE 

and  willing  to  coofierate.  Top  refer¬ 
ences  needed.  Position  now  open.  Send 
resume  and  picture  air-mail  to  Box 
515,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

e<iitor;  also  some  general  reiiorting 
and  features.  Opening  Dec.  1.  Send 
all  details.  Interior  Alaska  paper :  cir¬ 
culation  lOM.  Write:  Chuck  Hoyt. 
News-Miner,  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 

UNOTYPE  OPBHtA’TOR,  ’Trade  l*ub- 
lication  work.  4  to  12  shift.  Rate  $2.90 
lier  hour.  Vacations.  Holidays.  Profit 
Sharing,  Life  Insurance,  Health  and 

camera  experience  helpful  but  not  nec- 

WOMEN’S  EairrOR-WRITER  for  daily 
in  fast-growing  area  with  large  uni¬ 
versity.  Write:  L.  C.  Troyer,  Record- 

Accident  Insurance,  salary  continua¬ 
tion  insurance.  Plenty  of  work.  Morton 
Printing  Company,  Pontiac,  Michigan. 

essary.  Hard  to  match  insurance,  health 
care  and  pension  benefits.  Write  (in¬ 
clude  clippings)  Personnel  Director, 
South  Bend  Tribune,  South  Bend  26, 

FOOD  EDITOR 

Courier,  138  E.  Main  St.,  Kent.  Ohio. 

Promotion 

Indiana. 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR  for  growing 
handbook  division  of  national  pub¬ 
lisher  in  Chicago.  Prefer  some  elec¬ 
tronic  or  mechanical  experience.  $450 
month  to  start.  Send  full  resume, 
references.  Box  568,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

TemiKirary  (losition  (future  iMssibili- 

SPORTS  WRITER  AND  DESKMAN 
for  25,000  morning  daily.  Chart  Area 
12.  Intelligence  essential,  and  a  year 
or  two  experience  desirable.  Job  avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Box  535,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 

ties)  with  large  Metro|iolitan  daily  in 
Chart  Area  2.  Must  have  some  news- 
l>ai>er  or  magazine  experience  as  food 
editor  or  writer.  College  education 
preferred.  Please  send  complete  resu¬ 
me  stating  exiierience.  education,  age. 
salary  desired  and  date  available  to 

CHICAGO  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 
needs  young  man  in  office  to  back  up 
outside  salesmen,  close  leads,  initiate 
promotion  and  advertising.  Previous 
newspaper  experience  helpful.  Write 
Box  513,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Box  .>69.  Editor  &  Publisher, 

COPYWRITiai  —  Experienced  copy- 

CUSSIHED  AD  ORDER  FORM 

1  1 

1  1 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPOR’TER 
for  Niles  (Ohio)  Daily  Times.  Good 
salary,  excellent  working  conditions, 
live  news  town.  Contact:  George  Rob¬ 
erts — Phone  OL  2-4313. 

writer  wanted  for  promotion  staff  of 
aggressive,  growing,  medium  sized 
daily  in  Chart  Area  Must  be  imagi¬ 

native  and  creative.  Write  full  details 
in  first  letter.  Box  528,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

;  NAMI 

MANAGEMENT 

WRITER 

Leading  Phila.  pharmaceutical 
firm  has  challenging  opening  for 
ex|)erienced  writer  in  its  Public 
Relations  Department.  Imagina¬ 
tive  disciplined  writing  based  on 
solid  experience  is  essential. 
Duties:  Writing  of  speeches,  re- 
liorts,  and  management  commen¬ 
taries.  Progressive  salary  pro¬ 
gram,  liberal  benefits  program, 
^nd  detailed  resume  including 
salary  desired  to: 

Salesmen 

1 

i 

!  COMPANY  (H  an*) 

1 

E3)ITORIAL  SERVICE  organization 
seeking  one  or  more  salesmen  now 
calling  on  daily  newspapers  selling  ad 
service,  promotion,  graphic  arts  mate¬ 
rials  and/or  supplies,  to  make  an  addi¬ 
tional  call  at  same  papera.  Liberal 
straight  conunission  proposition  to  those 

■  i 

j  AODUSS  \ 

■  1 

!  CITY.  STAY!  ! 

i 

1  liMrf  my  elatsifiad  ad  for 

i 

insertiont  J 

of  proven  ability.  Start  immediately. 
Work  territory  now  being  covered. 
Write  Box  608,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

!  Clataification 

TRADE  SCHOOLS 

1  ■ 

!  COPY:  ! 

Linotype  School 

J 

OHIO  UNOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 

Linotype,  Intertype  Instrnetion 

Pine  Infonaatien 

1 

1 

REPOR’TER  to  gather,  write,  and 
broadcast  local  news  for  radio  station 
in  Chart  Area  2.  Box  545,  Editor  & 

1 

1 

1 

1 

■ 

1 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

auignments.  Best  working  conditions. 

Administrative 

Apply  to  The  Elditor.  Niagara  Falls 

1 

1 

Gazette.  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 

AGGRESSIVE  YOUNG  CPA-BBA  pres- 

1  ■ 

1  1 

REIPOR’TERS  with  camera  to  do  illus¬ 
trated  features  for  trade  publications  in 
all  fields.  Full  or  part-time.  Send  sam¬ 
ples.  Box  544,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ently  with  international  accounting  firm 
wants  switch  into  publishing  field.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Box  533,  Editor  A 

i 

i 

Publisher. 

WOMEN’S  EDI’TOR  capable  of  devel¬ 
oping  well-read  interesting  daily  wom¬ 
en’s  page.  Contact:  M.  D.  Glover, 
Skagit  Valley  Herald.  Mount  Vernon, 
Washington.  Phone  ED  6-3181. 

PROVEN  PROFIT-PRODUCER 

i  i 

1  1 

Young  (85)  family  man  seeks  new 
challenge.  Chart  Areas  3,  4  or  6.  Will 
trade  13  years  experience  for  $14,000 

1  1 

■  1 

plus  percentage.  Now  General  Manager 
on  10,000  Southern  daily,  all  depart- 

1  1 

■  1 

YOUNG  WOMAN  to  take  over  tabloid 
women’s  pages  as  editor  on  expand¬ 
ing  upstate  New  York  morning  daily. 
Intelligent,  creative  writing  talent — a 
flair  for  work — and  a  knowledge  of 
layout  and  makeup  essential.  Please 
send  full  particulars,  including  re¬ 
quired  starting  salary.  Box  554,  Editor 

Available  on  month’s  notice.  Write 
Box  548,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

1  1 

1  1 

SUCCESSFUL  WEEKLY  newspaper 
publisher  wants  to  relocate  in  Indiana 
as  manager  of  publication  doing  mini¬ 
mum  $40,000  annual  gross  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  transfer  equity  from  present 

1  1 

1  1 

Mechanical 

1  Circulation 

1 

1 

1 

1 

TUBULAR  PRESSMAN 

CIRCULATION  POSITION 

Top  or  good  second.  Personnel  leader. 
West  Coast  experience.  21  years’  in 

1  A.M.  A  P.M.  metro,  field.  42,  now 
employed.  Know  "Little  Merchant 
Plan,’’  etc.  Complete  qualifications  in 
answer  to  your  inquiry.  Write:  Box 
516,  Elditor  A  Publisher, 

YOUNG  MAN.  age  81,  single,  military 
obligation  completed.  Eleven  years’ 
experience  in  fleet  operation  on  large 
Cleveland  daily;  seeks  supervisory  posi¬ 
tion  in  fleet  transportation.  Will  accept 
reasonable  offer  with  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Box  489,  ^itor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

i  i 

1  1 

Central  New  England  small  newspaper 
required  experienced  tubular  pressman 
and  stereotyper.  New  plant.  87-boor 
week.  Rapidly-growing,  aggressive 

management.  We  value  our  people 
highly,  i>ay  well,  and  want  top  quality 
product.  Please  give  referenoes.  full 
details  first  letter.  Box  4M,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

i  i 

■  □  AMign  •  box  numbar  and  mail  rapliai  dailyl  ■ 

*  Mail  to:  * 

■  EDITOR  R  PURUSHER  •  850  Third  Avamia  •  Naw  York  22,  N.Y.  S 

■  (Far  adi  of  Ma  "Situations  Wantad"  natara,  anciota  ramlttanca  wHti  erdar.  | 

1  Saa  clanHiad  rata  structura.)  ! 

1  1 

EXPERIENCED  M£IN  for  daily  news¬ 
paper  mechanical  departments,  (%art 
Areas  6,  7.  8,  and  Rocky  Mountain 
states.  ’Type  full  details  to  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association,  7  South  Daeu’- 
:  bom  St.,  Chicago  3.  No  charges. 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  October  21,  1961 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

The  employer's  guide  .  .  .  from  trainee  to  executive  personnel. 


Circulation 


Editorial 


Editorial 


r.  M  •  1  i.-  r  I  EDITORIAL  WRITEK-CARTOONIST.  i  EDITOR-REPORTER:  edited  10,000 

A  WOKKINii  C.  M.  IS  lookiriK  for  a  ,  experienced,  ▼ietim  of  consolidation,  i  house  orRan,  makeup,  desk  experience 

ebsnire.  Job  must  present  opportunity.  |  geeks  position  of  responsibility  with 
Have  Utn  in  circulation  all  my  life.  :  daily.  Will 

from  carrier  boy  up.  Now  40.  Have  conaider  top  newa  job.  Minimum  1140. 

had  exi^rience  in  Wrat.  mid-Weat  and  |  Excellent  refcrencM.  Box  47«,  Editor 

Rut.  t'an  he  available  on  short  no-  ;  .  Puhli.h.r 
lice.  Box  557,  Editor  A  Publisher.  '  * 


Mechanical 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 

on  metropolitan  daily.  Now  seeks  re-  DEERES  TO  RELOCATE 

sponsible  spot  on  daily  or  weekly.  Experienced  in  direct  printing, 
Prefer  Chart  Area  2.  Box  561,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIE'IED  MANAGER’S  position 
dssirad.  Twenty-three  years'  classified 
lalM,  promotion,  supervisory  and  man-  i 
igerial  experience.  Elxcellent  record,  i 
tefsrenres.  Presently  employed.  Male,  i 
Harried.  Age  43.  Chart  Areas  1,  2  or  . 
1.  fox  443,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

CLASSIETED  MANAGER,  late  SO’e,  j 
fifteen  years’  experience  from  sales  to 
management.  Looking  for  final  move 
to  progressive  paper.  Believe  in  build¬ 
ing  solidly  for  the  future.  Familiar  : 
with  competitive,  combined  operations. 
Box  563,  Eiditor  A  Publisher.  ! 

Correspondents 

gulf  coast  CORRESPONDENT, 
specializing  in  business  and  consumer 
news,  available  i>art-time  for  daily, 
weekly,  monthly  publications.  Box 
.142,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

RETAIL  MANAGER 
(REA'nVE  SALESMAN  with  New 
England  daily  will  generate  and  or¬ 
ganize  salesman’s  enthusiasm  for  solid 
lineage  results.  Bureau  of  Advertising 
trained.  36.  Married.  B.A.  Locate 
Chart  Areas  1,  2,  3.  6.  Write:  Box 
.147,  Elitor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial 

**  EDITORS  &  REPORTERS  ** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  i^arge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PEStSONNED  (Agency) 

56  W.  45  St.,  New  York.  Oxford  7-6728 

PAR'T-'nME  COPY  EDITOR.  Two 
experienced  editors  will  write  and  edit 
your  fillers — five  columns  a  week — 
saving  your  staff  time  and  your  paper 
money.  For  rates  and  free  sample, 
write:  Snappy  E’iller  Service,  610 
Wataga,  Louiaville  6,  Ky. 

EDITORIAL  CDNSULTANT  —  Sea¬ 
soned  newspaperman  offers  benefits  of 
his  know-how  and  experience  to  dailies, 
wseUies.  house  organs  and  magazines. 
An  idea  man  and  analyst,  thoroughly 
versed  in  mechanical  and  promotion 
sapeets  of  publishing  as  well  as  edi¬ 
torial.  Box  441.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WOMAN  WRITEIR  with  general  news 
reporting  background  knowing  make¬ 
up,  seeks  job.  Likes  features.  Journal¬ 
ism  school  naduate:  prefers  California 
or  warm  climate,  in  city  of  at  least 
WO.OOO.  Box  431,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ABLE  EDITOR.  Strict  standards  for 
responsible,  self-respecting  t>at>er.  No 
rush.  Box  461,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

A  NEWSPAPERWOMAN,  seasoned  on 
jwpected  dailies.  39;  struck  out  with 
her  own  magazine :  and  a  passion  for 
food  reporting.  Today,  hunts  new  boas. 
5.*  loft  the  big.  metropolitan 

roteks  beyond  to  head  a  paper :  and 
fisd  need  me.  For  our  copy  would  often 
oave  color;  our  features,  depth;  and 
we’d  very  frequently  crusade.  Box  449, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

,  ^  EDITORIAL  WRITER 

1  relieve  that,  after  Page  One,  the 
Editorial  Page  should  be  the  beM  read 
fort  of  a  newspaper.  If  any  publisher 
••tees  with  me,  I  want  to  work  for 
kirn.  Box  482,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

QUALITY  WRITER 
Features;  editorials;  criticism.  Mag. 
experience.  Box  477,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

RBPORTER-DBSiCMAN  seeks  career 
spot.  Five  years'  experience  all  phases 
news  work.  J-graduate,  English  M.A., 
81.  married,  ^x  498,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  ALL-AROUND  Desk/ 

'  Rim  seeks  permanent  berth  with  chal¬ 
lenging  weekly  or  20-50,000  daily.  Fam¬ 
ily  man.  38.  steadily  in  journalistic. 

I  allied  fields  since  1943.  Cannot  accept 
outside  Chart  Areas  2,  3.  4.  Refer- 
'  ences.  Box  558,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

I  FX>RMEni  AWARD-WINNING  daily 
editor  and  editorial  iiage  writer— now 
I  consumating  sale  of  weekly  chain  — 
desires  return  to  daily  field.  Box  491, 


U.  N.  CORRESPONDENT,  former  edi-  ]  Editor  A  Publisher, 
torial  writer,  4  years'  experience. 

Veteran,  married,  26,  B.S..  plus.  Free¬ 
lance  or  full-time  on  international 
affairs  or  arts.  Box  492,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  A  PUBUSHER.  just  sold 
award-winning  West  Coast  daily.  Seek¬ 
ing  news  executive  post  with  major, 
progressive  operation.  Young  (SO), 
driver  (converted  weekly  to  daily). 


Box  517,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCTE,  IMAGINA'HON  and 
dependability  found  in  this  newsgal. 
Now  daily  Women's  Editor.  Public  rela¬ 
tions,  publicity,  magaxine  experience, 
tool  Box  532.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  7-<lay  A.M.  East 
Cloaat  paper  desires  similar  poet  of¬ 
fering  $10,000  minimum  and  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Irrefutable  record.  Box  547, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  small  daily-Sunday 
available  after  December  1.  Family, 
veteran,  college,  37.  Ready  to  move 
up  I  No  metropolitan.  $8,500  minimum. 
All  replies  answered.  Box  571,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PRIZE- WINNING  Managing  Editor  of 
<iuality  weekly  seeks  editorial  execu¬ 
tive  post.  $10,000  minimum.  Young, 
fast,  accurate,  imaginative,  good  under 
pressure.  Box  .548,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


,  REPORTER  —  three  years'  experi- 
EXPERIENCn  COUNTS  —  Reporter,  j  ence  police,  city  hall  heats — some  desk 


30,  seeks  Fla.  paper.  Seasoned  police, 
city,  county,  local  and  federal  courts, 
political  and  military  beats.  Crisp  copy, 
punchy  features.  Bureau  and  desk  ex¬ 
perience.  Knows  backshop.  Camera. 

I  Top  work — top  references.  Box  523, 
Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


INCTREASE  LINEAGE  in  your  amuse¬ 
ment  section  by  having  me  write  a 
column  and  sell  display  space ;  also  20 
years'  experience  editorial  and  report¬ 
ing.  Widower,  age  60.  Non-drinker. 
Prefer  Chart  Areas  6-10-11  or  12. 
Write:  VIC  PAR'HPILO.  6929  W.  CSii- 
cago  Ave.,  Chicago  51,  III.,  or  phone 
ElStebrook  9-8436  after  7  P.M. 


JfUWS  or  wire  drak,  head  of  drak  or 
Single,  steady,  experienced. 
"Wee's  pay.  Any  area.  Box  478, 
Uitor  A  Publisher. 


LETS  SPECIALIZE  TOGETHER.  First 
class  writer-editor  wants  full-time  col¬ 
umn  job.  Interested  in  free  ranging, 
wide  open  type  format.  Experience : 
12  years'  in  newspaper,  radio,  maga¬ 
xine.  wire  service.  Not  cocky,  no  wise- 
guy.  just  certain  I  can  pr^uce  daily 
column  on  par  with  anybody's  for 
interest  and  acceptance.  And  I  mean 
anybody's.  Make  me  prove  it  I  Box 
631,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSBIAN,  versatile,  hard-nosed  of 
self-starting,  do  -  everything  variety 
wants  back  on  go^  newspaper. 
Fast,  accurate,  imaginative,  pressure- 
proof,  long  on  enterprise.  Southerner, 
J-grad.  35.  family,  WW  II,  no  drink, 
float.  Background ;  wire  service  by¬ 
liner,  NYC.  SW ;  small  daily  editor; 
5  years’  top  medium  daily,  all  heats; 
2  years'  press  A  radio  editor,  USIO. 
Prize-winner  in  news,  features,  photos. 
Radio.  Now  PR  director  and  editor 
(one  man  show)  of  finest  mag  of  kind 
in  country.  Pay  is  tops  and  job  secure 
but  atrophying,  full  of  phoneys,  no 
place  for  a  newsman.  Will  go  any¬ 
place  if  paper  is  worth  the  trip.  Solid 
references,  samples.  Box  539,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


and  features  on  small  dailies,  seeks 
job  on  progressive  middle  sized  paper. 
J-School,  SDX.  Massachusetts  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  551,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SEEK  CIRCULA'nON  INCREASE, 
local  news  depth  and  variety,  selective, 
intelligent  wire  editing,  sharp  heads, 
purposeful  typography?  Reraurceful 
editor,  15  years'  experience,  covers 
news  himself,  keeps  in  touch  with 
reality;  wants  to  connect  with  dedi¬ 
cated  publisher.  Repeated  editorial, 
news  writing  award-winner;  references 
attest  staff  leadership.  Box  447,  Editor 
A  Publisher, 


leadership,  production  and  quality  rec¬ 
ords.  A-1  references.  Age  36,  mar¬ 
ried,  thrM  children.  Box  260,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

TELETYPE  SUPERVISOR.  Operator 
—  ^perienced  in  TTS  installations. 
Photo  composition,  paste-up,  etc.  Hot 
metal — Lino  operator,  msika-up,  TTS 
monitor.  Union.  If  some  publisher  is 
interested  in  a  man  with  thoM  qualifi¬ 
cations,  please  write  Box  468,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

LINO.  OPB21..  str.  mrt.  oper.  1  yr. 
exp.  1  gal.  hr.  clean  proof.  Willing 
worker,  age  25  single,  deaf.  Joel 
Joseph,  63  Cheney  St..  Roxbury  21, 
Mass. 


FULLY  QUAUFIBK)  (28  years'  old) 
Stereotyper/ Pressman  wishes  new  po¬ 
sition.  'Iliirteen  years'  at  stereotyping. 
Good  knowledge  of  Duplex  Press  in¬ 
cluding  color  work.  At  present  Fore¬ 
man  Stereotyper  and  Assistant  Press¬ 
man  with  foreign  language  newspaper. 
Canada.  Box  5M.  Biditor  A  Publisher. 


Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHER-FEATURE  WRIT¬ 
ER,  good  at  both,  wants  opportunity  to 
use  talents  Six  years'  experience  as 
newsphotograpber.  Salary  range  $6506. 
Box  471,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  PHOTOGRAPHER  available 
for  assignments  in  N.  Y.  Metropolitan 
area.  Also  on  specs.  Own  equipment 
and  darkroom.  Samples  and  references 
on  request.  Phone  HO  4-3548  or  Box 
463.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


WRITER-EDITOR,  28,  will  exchan^ 
seven  years  magazine  experience  writ¬ 
ing  cover  stories,  5,000  word  features, 
editorials,  news  columns — for  respon¬ 
sible  job.  writing  leeway  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  publication  that  is  more 
interested  in  specific  ability  than  in 
specific  Imckground.  Box  541.  EMitor  A 
I^blisher. 


EDITOR,  conservative,  hard-hitting, 
seeks  opportunity  in  PR  with  investor- 
owned  utility.  Prefer  Chart  Areas  7, 
10  or  12.  Experienced  in  photography, 
layout.  Top  references.  Available  Jan. 
1.  Seek  challenge — not  just  a  job  I 
^x  607,  Editor  A  I^iblisher. 


VERSA'nLE  WRITING  TEACHER  in 
a  N.  Y.  technical  college  seeks  editorial 
and  copy  homework.  Box  614.  Eklitor  A 
Publisher. 


Market-Media  Analysis 


FIETEUN  YEARS  heavy  experience  in 
media-market  anaylsis  and  preMnta- 
tion.  Want  job  as  sales  promotion  mgr., 
national  mgr.,  or  ad  director.  Full 
rMponsibility  on  medium-size  daily,  or 
can  fit  into  any  phase  from  research  to 
gimmicks  in  large  organization.  Objec¬ 
tive  to  develop  and  sell  best  reasons 
why  advertisers  should  use  your  space. 
Box  472.  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


TROUBLESHOOTER  NEEDED?? 

Han.  calibre  A-1,  ready  to  con¬ 
ceive.  build  and  execute  solid  pub¬ 
lic  relations  program.  Experience 
with  all  communications  ammo. 
B.AJ.  Ehc-newspaperman.  In  cur¬ 
rent  PR  slot  several  years.  Thirty- 
seven.  Minimum  $9,200  if  em¬ 
ployer  will  permit  ethical  approach 
to  promotion  .  .  .  otherwise  save 
postage.  Kentucky  or  weekend 
range  a  MUST, 

Box  540 


Eiditor  A  Publisher 


YOUNG.  EIAGER  PR  MAN  axed  by 
efficiency  experts.  RefusM  unemploy¬ 
ment  or  Peace  Corps.  Variety  experi¬ 
ence  with  two  top  companiM.  Wants 
to  resume  career.  J-gr^,  vet,  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  484,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


_ PUBLIC  RELA'nONS 

DD/^ni  ir^Ti/^Kl  tiAK.IA/''CD  '  have  hundreds  of  publicity,  public 
rKLJUUL^  I  IvJIN  MAINAotK  '  relations  and  employee  communications 
.  .  .  with  composing  and  press  room  i  people  on  file.  Send  us  your  job  specs, 
background.  25  years  on  small  and  I  We'll  send  you  rraumM  to  match.  Con 


large  dailies;  last  16  supervision.  New 
proesM  experience.  PrsMntly  employed. 
Former  employers  for  references.  Box 
502,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


CALIEX>RNIA.  After  three  years’  on 
Metropolitan  Elastem  daily,  wants  to 
return  home.  Makeup,  hea^,  rewrite, 
wire.  B.A.  Journalism.  Know  Cali¬ 
fornia  law  and  political  systems.  Box 
573,  EMitor  A  Publisher. 


COPY  DESK  EDITOR  desires  job  in 
South.  Minimum  $125  a  week.  Box 
672,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FORiaiAN  —  II 
years’  exiierience  daily  newspaper  fore¬ 
man;  knows  all  mechanical  operations, 
including  TTS.  Best  references.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately!  Wilfrid  Boisvert,  4$ 
Virginia  Ave..  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 

Tel.:  Oxford  1-6251. 


MECHANICAL  SUPEaUNTENDENT  or 
(Composing  Room  Foreman.  Fifteen 
years’  experience — TTS,  stereo,  preH, 
color.  Top  production  guaranteed.  Box 
499,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


uct.  Bill  McKee.  BIRCH  PERSON¬ 
NEL.  INC.,  6  East  Madison  St..  Chi¬ 
cago  2.  Illinois.  CEntral  6-6670. 


ALL-AROUND  PR  and  publications 
man.  33 — administrative,  writing,  pho¬ 
tography,  layout.  Now  employed.  Four 
years’  newspaper — seven  jrears’  PR: 
J-grad..  family.  Special  knowledge 
civil  defense,  nuclear  energy,  travel 
fields.  Box  549.  Eiditor  A  ^blisher. 


COLLEGES— CHART  AREIA  2.  Ehepe- 
rienced  news  writer,  reporter,  radio 
newscaster  interested  college  public  ro 
lations  job  to  exchange  work  for  final 
cred  ts  for  degree.  Box  546,  Eiditor  A 
Publisher, 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

lAPA  Fireworks 

The  seventeenth  annual  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  Inter-American 
Press  Association  was  held  in 
New  York  this  week  and  as  has 
been  the  custom  at  every  con¬ 
vention  it  started  slowly,  built 
up  a  head  of  steam  and  ended 
with  fireworks. 

Twice  during  the  sessions, 
lAPA  almost  came  a  cropper  in 
trying  situations  involving  Bra¬ 
zilian  and  Cuban  newspapermen 
but  each  time  sanity  prevailed, 
orderly  thinking  was  restored 
and  the  organization  went  on  its 
way  in  defense  of  press  freedom 
in  the  hemisphere. 

The  first  concerned  a  case  of 
censorship  in  Brazil  late  last 
August.  It  was  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  governor  of 
the  state  of  Guanabara  (which 
includes  Rio  de  Janeiro)  is  also 
a  newspaper  publisher  whose 
paper  is  a  member  of  lAPA. 
Governor  Carlos  Lacerda,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Tribuna  da  Imprensa, 
Rio,  was  partly  responsible  for 
a  brief  censorship  which  was  im¬ 
posed  on  newspapers  there  at 
the  time  President  Quadros  re¬ 
signed  and  his  successor  was 
returning  from  Europe. 

The  other  lAPA  member 
newspapers  in  Rio  immediately 
protested  to  lAPA  headquarters 
asking  for  action  ag^ainst  the 
censorship.  But,  censorship  of 
cables  prevented  the  wire  from 
reaching  lAPA  New  York  head¬ 
quarters.  When  lAPA  learned 
the  details  several  weeks  later 
it  was  along  with  the  threatened 
resignation  of  the  members  in 
Rio  because  of  the  inaction. 

When  the  situation  was  clari¬ 
fied  for  the  Rio  members  calm 
was  restored  until  this  session. 
Then  Mr.  Lacerda  appeared  at 
the  meeting  to  explain  his  posi¬ 
tion  amid  rumblings  that  the 
other  Brazilian  members  wanted 
lAPA  to  not  only  condemn  the 
censorship  but  to  censure  Mr. 
Lacerda  and  his  paper.  Indi¬ 
viduals  are  not  members  of 
lAPA.  Only  newspapers  are 
members. 

Mr.  Lacerda’s  statement  was 
to  the  effect  that  censorship  was 
necessary  to  maintain  public 
order  and  to  avoid  civil  war. 
As  head  of  state,  he  said,  he 
had  to  do  it  and  probably  would 
do  it  again  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  as  a  newspa¬ 
perman  he  could  not  condone  it 
or  justify  it.  He  exhibited  a 
newspaper  which  he  claimed  had 
urged  the  people  to  rise  in  re¬ 
volt. 

There  were  comments  by  some 
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at  Thirty 


members  that  freedom  of  speech 
does  not  give  a  person  the  right 
to  rise  in  a  crowded  theater  and 
shout  “Fire!”  This  was  inter¬ 
preted  by  some  as  trying  to  find 
an  excuse  or  justification  for 
the  censorship. 

Finally,  the  members  realized 
that  they  could  not  make  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  types  of  cen- 
-sorship,  that  lAPA  had  stood 
historically  against  all  censor¬ 
ship,  and  a  strong  resolution  of 
condemnation  of  the  Rio  inci¬ 
dent  and  Governor  Lacerda  was 
adopted. 

♦  ♦  * 

The  second  set  of  fireworks 
involved  several  Cuban  mem¬ 
bers,  now  in  exile,  the  New 
York  Times  and  its  representa¬ 
tive,  Herbert  Matthews. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  the 
Cubans  verbally  assaulted  Mr. 
Matthews  and  the  Times  for 
about  an  hour  for  their  alleged 
sins  with  respect  to  Castro  and 
his  government  in  news  cover¬ 
age  and  editorials.  They  ended 
up  offering  a  resolution  for  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  assembly  severely 
criticizing  Mr.  Matthews  for  his 
attitude  toward  the  Cuban  press. 
This  resolution  declared  that 
Mr.  Matthews  who,  it  said,  “has 
been  praising  Fidel  Castro  with 
an  unbreakable  persistence”  had 
just  published  a  book  in  which, 
it  said,  he  “reproduced  and 
reiterates  all  the  infamies  that 
international  Communism  hurls 
against  the  Cuban  newspapers 
for  the  purpose  of  justifying 
their  seizure  by  the  Red  govern¬ 
ment.”  (See  Shop  Talk,  Sept. 
30,  and  book  review  page  45.) 

After  that  session  it  became 
apparent  in  the  corridors  and 
over  cocktails  that  the  Cubans 
had  gone  too  far.  lAPA  has  al¬ 
ways  permitted  the  widest  lati¬ 
tude  for  discussion  of  the  pros 
and  cons  of  any  issue  affecting 
the  press  but  it  has  never,  and 
in  our  opinion  never  should,  cen¬ 
sure  a  member  or  its  representa¬ 
tive  for  whatever  it  does  in 
legitimate  news  coverage  and 
editorial  comment. 

The  following  morning  the 
Cubans  announced  they  had 
withdrawn  their  resolution  and 
along  with  others  upheld  the 
historic  lAPA  role  to  defending 
the  rights  of  members  to  free¬ 
dom  of  expression. 

Mr.  Matthews  clarified  and 
defended  his  position  pointing 
out  that  both  he  and  the  Times 
are  vigorously  opposed  to  Com¬ 
munism  and  are  opposed  to 
Castro. 


The  Cubans  were  not  mollified 
and  took  a  few  parting  verbal 
shots,  but  the  so-called  debate 
was  ended  and  the  lAPA  went 
on  about  its  business. 

• 

Ted  Kennedy  Cites 
Press  As  Conscience 

Boston 

Ted  Kennedy,  assistant  dis¬ 
trict  attorney  of  Suffolk  County 
and  brother  of  the  President, 
addressed  the  Oct.  17  meeting 
of  the  New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Association  and 
cited  the  New  England  press 
as  “the  voice  of  new  hope.” 

“The  press  is  the  conscience 
of  the  people  and  we  must  call 
on  the  press  to  help  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  and  technological  revo¬ 
lution  in  New  England,”  he  said. 
He  traced  the  growth  of  news¬ 
papers  from  the  Revolutionary 
days. 

Mr.  Kennedy  pointed  out  to 
the  group:  “In  1957,  my  brother 
talked  to  this  very  same  group, 
and  went  on  to  become  Presi¬ 
dent.” 

James  Aheam,  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  ffavcWiiH  (Mass.) 
(iazette,  reported  his  newspaper 
sponsored  a  successful  commu¬ 
nity  fallout  shelter  project, 
which  gained  for  the  newspaper 
much  esteem  and  good  will. 

• 

John  P.  Gore,  50, 
London  Free  Press 

London,  Ont. 

John  P.  Gore,  50,  managing 
editor  of  the  London  Free  Press, 
died  suddenly  Oct.  18  while  on 
a  business  trip  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Gore  was  a  veteran  of 
more  than  30  years  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  in  Western  On¬ 
tario.  He  started  his  newspaper 
career  with  the  Brantford  Ex¬ 
positor.  He  joined  the  staff  of 
the  London  Free  Press  in  1929 
as  a  reporter,  became  city  editor 
in  1941,  day  news  editor  in  1949, 
assistant  managing  editor  in 
1957  and  managing  editor  in 
1959.  He  was  director  of  the 
Canadian  M.  E.’s  Conference. 


Verdict  Against 
Post  Set  Aside 

A  long  standing  suit  brought 
by  bandleader  Pupi  Campo 
against  the  New  York  I’ost  and 
Jack  Paar,  emcee  of  the  NBC 
television  show  “Tonight,  ’  ended 
in  New  York  Supreme  Ck)urt 
this  week  when  Justice  Samuel 
Gold  set  aside  a  jurj-  verdict 
against  the  Post  which  found 
the  newspaper  had  libeled 
Campo  and  awarded  the  musi¬ 
cian  $5,000. 

At  the  same  time.  Justice  Gold 
denied  an  application  brought 
by  Mr.  Paar’s  attorneys  that  the 
court  set  aside  another  jury  ver¬ 
dict  finding  Paar  guilty  of  slan¬ 
der  and  ordering  him  to  pay 
the  bandleader  $15,000  in  dam¬ 
ages. 

In  filing  suit,  Mr.  Campo  had 
complained  that  on  April  25, 
1955,  Paar  made  the  following 
statement  to  Post  reporter  Carl 
Pelleck  regarding  the  dismissal 
of  Campo  from  his  program: 

“He  hasn’t  any  talent.  ...  I 
couldn’t  use  him  on  the  live 
show  as  a  bandleader.  He 
couldn’t  read  music  or  lead  a 
band  on  TV.  Once  he’s  out  there 
he  doesn’t  know  what  to  do. . . .” 

Mr.  Campo  had  charged  the 
Post  with  libel  in  printing  the 
Paar  statement  and  sued  Paar 
for  slander.  Earlier  this  month, 
a  similar  suit  brought  by  the 
musician  against  CBS,  was  dis¬ 
missed  after  the  network  dis- 
claimecl  any  liability  in  the  case. 
• 

Harper  4-A  Chairman 

Marion  Harper  Jr.,  chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
Inter-Public,  Inc.,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  succeeding  Edwin  Cox, 
who  is  retiring  as  both  4-A 
chairman  and  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  at  Kenyon 
&  Eckhardt,  Inc.  He  has  been 
with  K&E  for  28  years,  and  will 
retire  to  Vero  Beach,  Fla. 


Buying  or  selling  a 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER? 


We  would  welcome  an  opportunity  for  a  confidential 
discussion.  At  no  obligation  to  you,  of  course. 
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Beneath  a  field  like  this... 


is  a  complex  communications  center 

In  minutes,  an  enemy  attack  could 
level  some  of  our  sprawling  cities. 

Because  of  this,  the  Bell  System  is 
now  supplementing  its  great  reaches  of 
buried  cable  with  a  network  of  under¬ 
ground  communications  stations. 

Under  the  protection  of  a  thick  earth 
and  concrete  cover,  and  away  from 
major  target  areas,  several  Bell  System 
communications  centers  are  already  in 


o|)eration.  Many  more  are  to  come. 

The  walls  for  these  installations  are 
huge,  reinforced  concrete  slabs.  Venti¬ 
lation  systems  filter  air  so  fine  that 
even  radioactive  fallout  cannot  enter. 
Food  and  water  are  stockpiled.  Living 
quarters  are  provided  for  all  operating 
jjersonnel. 

These  buildings  are  costly.  Tough 
to  build. 

Yet,  the  Bell  System  recognizes  that 
communications  are  the  lifelines  of  our 


defense  systems.  And  so  we  took  the 
lead  in  establishing  these  underground 
centers  with  our  own  money. 

There  are  many  other  ingenious 
projeits  in  our  '‘Survivability”  pro¬ 
gram  for  America’s  communications. 
Many  cannot  be  mentioned  here. 

Because  of  them,  ambitious  com¬ 
mand,  control  and  defense  systems 
are  feasible.  And  our  vast  existing 
communications  network  is  one  of 
America’s  most  ready  defense  weapons. 
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THE  28  YEAR  STROLL 


Give  light 

and  the  people  will 
find  their  own  way. 


For  28  years  Eldon  Roark  has  been  a  side¬ 
walk  superintendent  on  the  road  of  life. 

He  likes  to  think  of  his  Strolling  column  as 
the  most  democratic  spot  in  the  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar— open  to  anyone  with  a  story. 

The  dominant  mood  in  Strolling  is  gentle 
humor,  but  when  Eldon  exposes  someone’s 
foibles  he  laughs  with,  rather  than  at,  his 
subject.  He  laughs  most  often  at  himself. 

There  is  no  typical  Roark  story.  He  can 
find  something  interesting  in  passing  the  time 
of  day  with  someone  on  the  street,  how  the 
tomatoes  are  doing,  or  how  many  pairs  of 


shoes  a  postman  wears  out  in  a  year. 

He  may  write  about  a  petty  criminal  one 
day,  and  a  champion  Sunday  ^hool-goer  the 
next.  And  over  the  years  Strolling  has  pro¬ 
duced  its  share  of  triple-yoked  eggs  and  sim¬ 
ilar  fascinating  oddities. 

But  when  Eldon  Roark  triumphantly  in¬ 
troduces  a  man  with  a  sweet  potato  66 
inches  long,  it  isn’t  the  potato  but  the  man 
who  grew  it  in  whom  Eldon  is  interested.  It 
is  this  gift  for  seeing  drama  in  the  individual, 
and  for  making  others  see  the  same  thing, 
that  gives  him  thousands  of  loyal  Mid-South 
readers  and  a  national  reputation. 
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